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LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable 


ECONOMIC SCREENS 


are ruled but 
Prices 50 per cent of the 
" Original" prices. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out 
All practical workers recog 
nise it as an immense im 


nol etched 


prove ent. Showing the Ke 
THE LEV Y cessed Aluminium 

"T Frame fitted to all 

CIRCU LAR SCREEN Screens without 


for Colonr Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim, with 
Out extra cost. 


SPECIAL SCREENS FOR PHOTOGRAVURE 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: 


A. W. PENROSE & Co.. Ltd., 
109 Farringdon Road, LONDON. E.C. 


extra charge 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd 


New Zealand: 


Founded by the late H, SNOWDEN WARD, F.R P.S 


Phone : Gerrard 2621. 


—— 


Per annum, post free: British Isles and Canada, 68., 


STEREOTYPE 
REVIEW. 


ASSOCIATION. 


JANUARY, 1917 


GRIFFINS 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 
Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL OTHER 


NEEDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
Specially Invited. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Wires : 


' Gramme, London.’ 


Colonies and abroad Be. 


(Dawbarn & Ward. Ltd.j, 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 


New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN. 123 Liberty Street 


Australia: —-MIDDOWS BROS.. Sydney, Melbourne. Perth, and Brisbane. 
MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR btd Welhlineton, 


| RARY 
HARVARD FINE ARTS LIB 
FOGG MUSEUM 


Every process-engraver should read this book in order to under- 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ *' Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. | 
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9 » PURE AND RELIABLE. * .* 
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SAVE ALL RESIDUES. Zi T o ication. 


Forz Chemicals : For Residues: 
Fx JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, em St., Finsbury, 
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ELECTROTYPER'S 
AND 


STEREOTYPER'S 
REVIEW. 


The President's Message. 


HEN I last availed myself of the 
columns of the Process ENGRA- 
VER’S MONTHLY, I expressed my 

confidence in the honour of my fellow 
craftsmen, and in the prospect of a better 
and more generous feeling all round. 
That these expectations were not mis- 
placed is shown by the important step 
which has been taken by the trade— 
almost unanimously-—for its own better- 
ment ; astep which can surely be regarded 
as a turning point in our history. Future 
generations of process engravers should, 
I think, look back to the year 1916, and 
commemorate it with lasting gratitude, as 
the year in which the trade threw off the 
hoary rags of distrust and suspicion, and 
boldly assumed the mantle of mutual 
interest, protection and goodwill. 

A big change has been brought about, 
and the chief factor has doubtless been 
stern necessity. The trade would pro- 
bably have drifted on for years to come in 
the same disorganised condition but for the 
war, and the extraordinary difficulties 
it has brought in its train. But the fact 
remains that the spade work of the old 
Association was the means of bringing 
engravers together and breaking down the 
aloofness and false independence which 
characterised many of them; and so 
preparing for the time when a formal and 
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binding agreement for mutual protection 
could be entered into with absolute 
confidence and even enthusiasm; an 
agreement having for its object not only 
the better security of the masters, but an 
improved status for the workers. 

When the great scheme took shape and 
materialised, more by a process of 
natural evolution than by any individual 
effort, the machinery was in existence— 
it had only to be started. The work was 
already half done. 

The sense of security for masters and 
men, and the feeling of mutual interest 
which naturally follows the accomplish- 
ment of such an alliance, must assuredly 
tend to raise photo engraving to a higher 
level and to save it from the vulgarisation 
by which it was threatened. As far as 
financial results are concerned we shall 
all be happy if we are enabled to get 
through the period of the war withcut 
being too hardly hit. 

To those who have had to close down 
(there are not a few), and to those who are 
struggling quietly with untold difficulties 
and anxieties, consequent on the troubled 
times through which we are passing, I 
would offer a word of sympathy. If the 
signs are correct the time is not so far 
distant when the world will once more be 
at peace. The gods of war are showing 
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symptoms of distress ; their unholy work 
cannot be much prolonged. 

Let us look forward, then, to the coming 
year with confidence and hope. Let us 
in the midst of the greatest trial through 
which our country has ever passed recall 
the imperishable words of Abraham Lin- 
coln: “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all ; with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right—let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in ; 
to bind up this nation's wounds ; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for the widow and orphan ; to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace.” 


* * * * * 


In the new bond of mutual interest by 
which we are united I wish every member 
of the Federation a large measure of 
happiness and prosperity in the year 1917. 


A. DARGAVEL. 


Why Join the Federa- 
tion of Master Process 
Engravers ? 


Be progress can be made 


without increased knowledge ; 
increased knowledge comes from 
contact with others of like aims; 
increased knowledge means increased 
power for good and for gain; applied 
knowledge is a power working for a 
greater and a lasting success. 
BECAUSE—While organisation benefits 
every employing process engraver by 
making his path casier and clearer, every 
employing process engraver owes a duty 
to his fellows in the business, and should 
hold up the arms of those who, facing 


forward, carry the banners ; he owes a 
duty also to his home and family. Coopera- 
tion brings out the best that is in a man. 

BECAUSE—The best school is that of 
experience ; organisation gives each the 
experience of all. Organisation concen- 
trates on the best-known methods, spreads 
knowledge for all and combats ignorance 
in high and low places. 

BECAUSE—Organisation stands for de- 
finite, reliable cost knowledge ; applied 
cost knowledge is absolutely essential 
for even moderate success in the process 
industry. 

BEcAusE— Organisation uncovers the 
sharp, shrewd methods of the buyers of 
our product, and helps to establish truth 
and honesty between buyer and seller. 

BECAUSE—Co-operative practice be- 
comes an asset at the bank and supply 
house. The banker has open arms for 
the employing engraver who can tell 
just where he stands, and the supply 
man strains every point in favour of him 
who discounts his bills. Dead fish float 
downstream, live fish swim upstream ; 
live fish thrive under co-operation. 

BECAUSE—In all lines of industry the 
cry is becoming more and more insistent : 
Co-operate ! co-operate! co-operate! In 
Co-operation there is salvation for the 
employing process engraver. 

—With apologies to GEORGE E. WRAY 
and The American Printer. 


Congratulations to the Northern En- 
graving Company, of Manchester; their 
exccedingly useful block calendar for 1917 
will be a constant reminder to their cus- 
tomers and others of this progressive 
house. 

The courage that enables them to take 
such a cheerful view of existing conditions 
and tempts them to indulge in such a 
telling advertisement deserves, and will no 
doubt attain, success. 
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Our President. 
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HE proper study of mankind is 
man." The Pope quotation is 
hackneyed but is neveruntimely. 

We are always interested in personalities 
of mark. Perhaps some of the most 
arresting reading in books of the time are 
passages we encounter occasionally in the 
lives of great political and social leaders, 
telling how they had to “size up " and 
estimate their colleagues, or men who 
might be colleagues. Lord Beaconsfield 
was very frank about, and to, his com- 
panions, and Gladstone, if more reserved 
in public, has in his diary many interes- 
ting and piquant words about contempor- 
aries. 

Various judgments of men come to mind 
when one is considering the personality 
of Mr. Andrew Dargavel, the President 
of the newly constituted Process En- 
gravers' Federation. Naturally I find my- 
self less ready with a confident criticism 
than the great men I have spoken of. 
Indeed I incline to emulate G. K. Chester- 
ton in his topsy-turvy style, and say that 
“I don't really know our President, for 
I have only known him at all intimately 
for about twenty years.” 

We have first to remember that the 
new President has been ‘“‘ man and boy ” 
in our craft, having been apprenticed 
to Mr. John Swain nearly forty years 
ago. He had apprenticed himself to 
art even earlier in life, in the sense of 
having from childhood desired to be an 
artist ; but the immediate point is that 
the engraving interesi i an inveterate 
habit with him ; and it is an interest which 
excludes no part of engraving. I doubt 
if he quite knows at this moment what 
he would do, if he could do in the en- 
graving world exactly as he liked—if 


the war were over and business respon- 
sibilities could all be devolved on other 
shoulders. Would he continue his long- 
time successful handling of commercial 
responsibility, or would he gratify his 
earliest ineradicable instincts and simply 
take up paint brush and pencil and be 
an artist for the remainder of his active 
days ? 

It seems to me that if we are to succeed 
in estimating Mr. Dargavel we must start 
with the fact that he is engaged in the 
world of illustration because really he can- 
not helpit. It'sin him. Therefore, one of 
the basic facts about him seems to be his 
deep personal interest in the craft, as 
something satisfying a part of the human 
instinct for creation ; for the creation of 
things of beauty and pleasantness. There 
is another basic fact, and that is that he 
has a deep interest in the companionship 
and in the welfare of the whole trade. 

Mr. Dargavel may be criticised in regard 
to his lines of action or thought ; or in 
regard to this attitude or that ; but his 
competitors clearly admit him to be a 
man who has envisaged nothing less as 
the hope of his business life than to see 
the whole photo engraving craft emerge 
from the slough of despond and be better 
rewarded. He has endeavoured to bring 


the members of our trade into’ closer 
and happier personal relations. Here his 
practicality has helped him; it could 


not be said that he did not know what he 
was talking about when he spoke of 
plates. So, too, with the underlying 
theory of the craft. He talked less 
about the theory of the art than most— 
mainly because he talks less than most 
men about anything. That rather re- 
served habit is my main ground for not 
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being too sure that I even yet know him 
well enough to do him full justice. 

Another thing which had to be admitted 
by one end another as they slowly, 
perhaps too slowly, came into intimate 
acquaint nce with Mr. Dargavel, was his 
ability in weighing up men and matters, 
and in forming a sound judgment regard- 
ing them, a quality supposed to be more 
prevalent than it is. Most of us know of 
good men who obviously cannot under- 
stand or appreciate each other. 

That, if it has been a trait, may be 
called, in the French phrase, “ The defect 
of the quality "—the quality o1 caution 
which is with him a constitutional habit. 
He might conceivably have been a little 
more “forthcoming " in manner and 
act, or have been “forthcoming” a 
little earlier; but the valuable thing is 
that he gave no particular manifestation 
of his judgment until that judgment, 
whether of man or of matters, had bcen 
quietly, carefully, firmly established. 

When he has concluded a matter in his 
own mind he can say ' Quick march.” 
If he carries a calculating machine in his 
mental equipment he also “ carries guns." 
There has been no timidity or halting 
with him in any plans of business reform, 
once he has satisfied himself as to the 
justice of the case. 

The craft's organisation has done won- 
derful things in 1916, in comparison with 
any earlier achievements; this has called 
for a great amount of perseverance, of 
absolute refusal to be discouraged, on 
the part of the Council, who have so 
faithfully worked with our President in 
order that the reform should be accom- 
panied by the least disturbance, thc 
least friction, such as might have 
been the case under a leader less ex- 
perienced and less astute. 
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Failing a good lead one imagines that 
the idea of forming the Federation might 
never have become un fait accompli. 
But from the first the President stuck to 
the great federation idea. He decided 
that its practicableness should be proved, 
because it was true, because 1t was wise, 
because it was the only really patriotic 
thing to aim at and to accomplish. 

All this has meant hard work ; “ ding- 
dong at it" ; day in, day out ; tremen- 
dous long committees and sub-commit- 
tees ; consultations galore. However, the 
work has been done ; the victory has been 
won. The Federation has come into 
being. It has been a triumphant success ; 
the greatest success that has ever 
attended any scheme proposed to the 
trade ; and it is completely fitting that the 
one who as chairman of the old association 
has had so useful a part in effecting that 
success should be the first President of the 
Federation. 

We all wish him every success in his 
new position. It also may, and probably 
will, bring him anxieties and labours of 
an unprecedented kind. It will make 
demands upon him such as no head of 
an individual firm could reasonably 
anticipate having to meet. The Govem- 
ment's action in regard to copper and 
zinc may well cause every kind of trouble 
to the craft. Happily, Mr. Dargavel's 
experience and temperament are likely 
to stand us all in splendid stead in this 
non-uch ordeal. He will, too, we do not 
doubt, extract the utmost helpfulness that 
can be extracted at this juncture from the 
particular relationship with the wage 
workers of the craft which it has been his 
fortune and happiness to do so much to 
bring into being. We have a hard voyage 
before us, but we have a skipper tested 
and true. 


THE PROCESS ENGRAVERS’ ASSOCIATION 


LIMITED BY GUARANTEE. 


OFFICERS. 


President— 
Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E C. 


Vice-President— 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, 


Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 


g 
Treasurer— 
MR. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Engraving 
Company, Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, E.C. 
g 
Secretary — 
MR. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Telephone: 5596 Bank. 
Telegrams: ''Secreteau, Cannon, London." 


The Council sits every Monday afternoon, 
at 2.90. Communications for the same 
should be in the Secretary’s hands by 
first post on Monday morning. 
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The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The Work of the 


Council. 


URING the past month the Council 
has had another busy time. 
True they did not hold a session 
on Christmas Day, but with that excep- 
tion every Monday has been fully occupied, 
the agenda at each meeting being a very 
full one, taking up the whole of the time 
allotted ; in fact the four hours which 
each meeting now occupies is all too short 
to get through the work needed. Neither 
is there any waste time—Mr. Secretary 
sees to that, for immediately the hand of 
the clock points to 2.30, if there is a quo- 
rum present, he calls the attention of the 
President to the fact and asks permission 
to proceed with the minutes, which are 
always very voluminous and contain a 
vast amount of information that the 
historian of the future will find deeply 
interesting. 

Those who have received the budget of 
correspondence, rules, agreements, etc., 
since our last issue will have some idea 
of the great amount of work that has been 
necessary to get everything into the very 
first-class condition in which the business 
of the Federation is found to-day. Of 
course, the perusal of the documents, 
etc., is a simple and easy matter,but the 
preparation and compilation and passing 
through the Press is a very much more 
difficult operation, especially as such great 
care has to be taken to prevent mistakes 
creeping in. 

During the montli some very interesting 
interviews have taken place. These have 
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shown that our provincial process en- 
gravers are not one whit behind those of 
the metropolis in their ability to conduct 
an argument and to drive home a point 
they feel to be essential. Some of these 
interviews have been deeply interesting 
and have done much to cement the fecling 
of comradeship which is undoubtedly 
growing amongst process engravers. 

The Council will very gladly welcome 
provincia] members should they pay a 
visit to the Council Chamber at the Offices 
of the Federation on any Monday after 
noon, especially on the first Monday in 
the month, which is an open day for any 
member of the craft who feels sufficiently 
interested to pay a visit. 

One of the most far reaching decisions 
taken by the Council during the month is 
the adoption of a trade mark, which will 
be supplied to members in the form of a 
steel punch so that they may stamp on 
the bevel of the block, or elsewhere that 
may be preferred, the sign of the Federa- 
tion. By this means trade union printers 
will know that the blocks have been made 
under trade union conditions, and will 
therefore be better in everyway than 
can those be that are without this “ open 
sesame.” 

Of course, the matter of the most vital 
importance that came before the Council 
was the Government’s order re copper. 
No time was lost in trying to place before 
the Department the facts of the position, 
but as is usually the case the formal reply 
that nothing could be done was returned. 
That, however, did not suit the members 
of the Council, who felt that the whole 
trade was looking to them for a definite 
lead on the question. So they appointed 
the President, Vice-President, and Mr. 
Greenhill, of the André Sleigh and Anglo 
Company, as a deputation, and as might 


be fully expected such a trio made a deep 
impression upon the officials of the 
Department, so that they were given a 
very patient hearing, and taking full 
advantage of their reception, at once got 
to work, first to interest, then instruct, 
and finally to press home the reasonable- 
ness of their request, upon the mind of 
their interviewer ; the result being that 
they felt they had made a convert to 
their cause ; but, of course, it could not 
be expected that a Government Depart- 
ment would give a definite reply off-hand, 
so they extracted a provisional permit to 
use ' copper on hand " during the time 
it takes the department to discuss the 
question and give their reply. 

This, of course, was good so far as it 
went, but alas, it simply raised hopes 
that were not to be immediately fulfilled, 
for before the new ycar had grown many 
days old, another official refusal had 
been received. The matter, however, 
was of such vital importancc to the 
trade that another mecting of the depu- 
tation was immediately arranged, the 
result of which is not yet known. 

Another matter which is receiving the 
very careful attention both of the Council 
and of the Men's Society, is the question 
of dilution. of labour. That something 
must be done ts practically certain, though 
what that something is to be is very un- 
certain at present; but one thing stands 
out quite clearly : whatever is done must 
be on such lines as will not be a menace 
to the trade when the war is over. Per- 
haps the statesman will arise who will show 
us the way out. 

Another matter of interest has been the 
question of apprentices and their regula- 
tion, and the Council has adopted a 
form of apprenticeship or agreement with 
the L.C.C. School Authorities at Bolt 
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Court. This of course, by a little altera- 
tion of names of places, etc., can be used 
equally well for other centres, and may be 
used as a basis of a uniform apprentice- 
ship indenture for the whole of the trade. 

It has been a source of encouragement 
that the few houses still remaining outside 
the Federation are gradually coming to 
sce that their interests lie in joining up 
with their fellow craftsmen, so that each 
month the number gets smaller and 
smaller, and must inevitably come to the 
vanishing point very soon. 

At the last meeting of the Council the 
financial aspect of the work was given 
consideration, and it was pleasing to find 
that the year had ended up without a 
deficiency. A full report will be issued in 
due course. 

The question of providing ways and 
means for the coming year is one the 
responsibility of which must be accepted 
by the trade as a whole, but it is confidently 
anticipated that the subscriptions asked 
for as per the rules will be sufficient to 
carry the Federation successfully through 
1917. It thercfore behoves every house 
to sce to it that their dues are paid up 
promptly cach half year. Ifthe workofthe 
Federation is worth anytlung, it is worth 
paying for, and as the Council is spending a 
great deal of money on behalf of the craft, 
but spending it very judiciously, the trade 
should be eager to support the work 
it is doing, especially as the councillors 
give their services gratuitously in their 
desire to benefit the trade as a whole. 

Thus the year’s work of the Council 
came to an end. It has been the most 
momentous year in the history of the trade, 
and has been the year of the hardest work 
the Council has ever known, but with it 
all there has been throughout an enthu- 
siasm that speaks loudly of great things 
attempted, of great things done. 


The Great Example ! 


How Many really 
Realise it ? 


By Arthur Cox. 


OW many process engravers realise 
the great work that has been 


accomplished during the year 


1916 ? 

Does this question cause your mind to 
run over the great national events con- 
nected with the war, or does it cause you 
to ponder over the political upheaval, 
in your endeavour to discover the great 
work referred to ? 

There is no need to look through war 
records, or study political situations to 
find it. 

If you are a member of the Federation 
of Master Process Engravers, or the 
Lithographic Artists' Scciety, you have 
done your share towards the making pos- 
sible of the accomplishment of the great 
work of 1916 — which may be termed 
“the great example." 

Yes; a great example by a small 
industry to a great nation. 

If you have used your eyes, your eats, 
your powers of observation—you have 
read, and heard statements made by men 
who know ; you have noticed the things 
that are happening around you. You 
have seen the writings on the wall! All 
proclaiming the one great fact, that when 
pcace comes once more, this country will 
be confronted with the greatest industrial 
problem of its whole history, and the 
success of the solution will be measured 
by the application of knowledge gained 
during the war; the rapid and efficient 
production of wealth depending on the 
proper application of such knowledge 
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gained. And that the problem of all 
problems which stands first and foremost 
above all others is the problem of how to 
bring about harmony between capital 
and labour. This is admitted to be 
the master problem of the modern indus- 
trial state. 

The process engraving industry, by 
successfully carrying through their nat- 
ional interworking agreement between 
employers and employed, through the 
Federation of Masters on the one part, 
and the Union of the employed on the 
other—whereby sympathetic considera- 
tions have been given by the employer 
to matters pertaining to the interests 
of the employed, and like consideration 
has been given by the employed to matters 
pertaining to the employer—are thereby 
bringing about a mutual understanding, 
and creating that harmony between capi- 
tal and labour which is the solving of the 
master problem of the modern industrial 
state. 

The mere fact of this one agrcement 
being effected does not, of course, mean 
that the great problem for the whole 
nation is solved. 

It does, however, mean that it shows 
that solution of the problem is possible. 
It has set a practical example to the nation 
of one method of doing it. | 

A practical example is the greatest of 
all examples. 

Therefore, as the agreement has been 
in operation since November 6th, it can 
be considered as an accomplished fact. 
It is a great work that both parties can be 
justly proud of. 

So much for the great work accom- 
plished during 1916. 

What of 1917? It is for every man— 
employer and employee alike—throughout 
the industry, all over the country, to do 


his utmost to render such agreement 
wholly successful in every detail. — 1917 
will prove if this can be done. 

Therefore 1917 is going to be a great 
year, in which still greater work can be 
accomplished. 

Let all, therefore, realise the weight of 
responsibility resting upon their shoulders 
—that they have been parties to the set- 
ting of a great example in a great nation. 
A great work started is one thing; 
carrying it on is another. 

It is the carrying on now that is of such 
vital importance. Let no man shirk his 
responsibility to his country, “for that 
is what it is.” 

One thing only should be thought of, 
and that one thing—**Success." Suc- 
cess of the agreement entered into, 
which means success to the industry, and 
consequently success to all engaged in 
that industry. Better conditions and 
greater prosperity for all concerned. 

This success will be brought about most 
easily by all being prepared to sacrifice 
something if needs be. 

The fact of everyone being prepared to 
sacrifice something for the purpose of 
obtaining success, will mean the definite 
obtaining of such success. 

In conclusion, you who are employers 
must make this agreement a practical 
success, for your own credit’s sake, for 
the credit of your industry, and in the 
interests of both capital and labour. 

You who are employees must make this 
agreement a practical success, for the 
preservation of your future welfare, the 
betterment of general conditions, and in 
the interests of labour throughout the 
country. Admitted you are but a small 
section of the great organisations of labour, 
hence the greater need for success. For 
success in this means success of the 
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first national agreement of its kind in 
this country. Failure will give the op- 
portunity for your enemies to point with 
their forefinger to the industry, and say 
there was a small industry employing 
only highly skilled workers, where every 
chance existed for such an agreement 
being a success, and it was a failure ; so 
what's the use? Don't let this be said, 
whatever you do. 

You who are employer or employed, 
who, through being indifferent, afraid, or 
for any other reason, have not become 
members of either the Federation or 
the Union as the case may be, and therefore 
are not parties to the agreement, simply 
have not done your duty in the interests 
of your nation's future welfare. 

You have simply not realised that 
Great Britain after the war will be a totally 
different country to Great Britain before 
the war. Many things that were right 
before will be wrong after, and many 
things that were wrong before will be 
right after. 

Your duty is to support this agreement. 
It is not a trust, or a ring : it is an honest 
agreement between employer and em- 
ployed for the creation of harmonious 
working between capital and labour. 

The first national agreement of its kind 
in Great Britain. 

A great example to a great nation. To 
be a party to it is something to be justly 
proud of. 

To stand aloof is nothing to boast 
about. 

Photo engravers, you have done a great 
work during 1916. Stand firm, think 
broadly, act wisely. Remember, that 
whatever is really good for the many is 
good for the individual. 

Let 1917 show that it is possible for 
one of the greatest nation's smallest 


industries to be first in setting a great 
example, and strong enough to carry it 
to practical success. 


Solbing an Old 
Winter Problem. 


EARLY every winter a number of 
professionals complain of lack of 
body in their negatives. They 

blame the plates or the developer— 
but the whole trouble, in nine cases 
out of ten, is that they have not got 
into the regular swing of their winter 
work. 

As the days draw in, there is a general 
yellowing of the light. If the operator 
goes on giving summer exposures, after 
the light has lost so much of its actinic 
power, his negatives are certain to be 
under-exposed. The obvious remedy is 
to give longer exposures. 

Even when the exposures are correct, 
there is too often under-development. 
If the professional does nothing to raise 
the temperature of his developing solu- 
tions in the winter, what can he expect 
but under-developed negatives ? Every 
developing solution loses its power rapidly 
as its temperature falls, and a very cold 
developer can scarcely be called a deve- 
loper at all. The temperature should 
never be below 65°—and the photographer 
who warms his solution up to this point 
and keeps it theve will have no reason to 
complain of weak negatives. 

Good, strong, plucky negatives, with 
plenty of gradation and body in them, 
can be secured in winter as well as in 
summer by increased exposures and by 
raising the temperature of the developing 
solution. 
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The New Trade Agreement. 


A Sympathetic Warning. 
By Harold Hood, F.R.P.S. 


HOUGH I have just had something 
to say in “ Penrose’s Annual" 


on the intensely interesting. and 
vitally important subject of the new 
agrec ment between employers and workers 
in the process trade, yet I readily respond 
to the Editor's request fora furtherarticle 
on the subject. Since to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed, there cen be no ques- 
tion of the benefit of prevencng difficul- 
ties which have been experienced again 
and again by similar movements dealing 
with different commodities, because, al- 
though the commodities may be different, 
the principle underlying most of these 
attempts in organising agamst the evil 
of competition is precisely the same. 

Although with very good grounds, an 
agreement on similar lines might well have 
been started five or ten years since, vet 
since the ravages of the war have disclosed 
a shocking list of commercial “ casualties ” 
among members of the photo engraving 
trade, it is quite clear that the first cause 
of the present photo engravers’ Federa- 
tion is one of simple defence against 
self-annihilation. This means that the pos- 
sible after effects, however disappointing 
these may prove to be in certain respects, 
are of very little moment—-there can be 
no two opinions that it meant special 
organisation for the whole trade, or 
increasing ruin. for the members com- 
prising it. 

It secms to me there can be no better 
time than at the initiation of such a 
defensive Federation, to review calmly 
and briefly the effects of past experi- 
ments of combines or attempts at syndi- 
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cation, so that we may, if possible, avoid 
the more obvious mistakes which commer- 
cial history shows to have been repeated 
again and again. 

In some instances the intense hopeful- 
ness and optimism of the founders of 
schemes of co-operation among employers, 
led them to ignore or minimise the inevi- 
table tendencies of syndication ; whereas, 
with a closer study of the cause and effect 
of former failures, and the use of a little 
special strategy and foresight, the evil 
day of collapse might at any rate have 
been long deferred. 

The strongest weapon of defence with 
which the new scheme of co-operation 
between masters and men is armed is, of 
course, that very co-operation itself, 
whence in the future all good things in- 
dustrial are likely to come ; and I shall 
say nothing in this brief article of the 
inherent dangers resulting from this type 
of co-operation, though they will be self- 
evident to those possessed of foresight. 

Now it seems proved that merely to 
reiterate sufficiently that a certain even- 
tuality is inevitable, is to strengthen the 
possibility of its consummation. There- 
fore, I say this merely, that the tendency 
of trade federations or combines, which 
consider themselves strong and self- 
sufficient, is so pronouncedly towards 
charging ultimately an unduly high price 
for its commodities, that that result is 
almost a foregone concusion if the syndi- 
cate holds fium. 

The motives of trade syndicates and 
analogous organisations are in the youth- 
ful stages generally quite pure—indeed 
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their raisons d'étre are generally identical 
-—that of stemming commercial disaster. 
Certainly this reason, be it recorded for 
all time, is the chief if not the only 
motive of the founding of the Federation 
of Process Engravers to-day. 

But I am not so much discussing or 
criticising the Process Engravers’ Federa- 
tion as studying the tendency of such 
movements in the past, purely with a view 
to benefiting from past records. 

And what do we find has happened ? 
That with opportunity presenting itself 
with seductive immunity (at any rate 
apparent), more is charged on slight rea- 
sons Or pretexts. 

What was in the photo engraving trade 
at one time mercly an interesting, but 
very unprofitable, business, will seem (if 
the shortsighted ones have their way) to 
have become a profitable as well as an 
interesting occupation. 

We shall have to face two distinct 
factors which will operate to disintegrate 
and (unless provided against) to make the 
ruin of the process trade more complete 
than if it had been left to individualist 
competition, One of these factors will 
be the natural instinct of the process 
engraver who Is now assumed to be making 
a reasonable profit, to desire to make more 
profit still by merely multiplying machines, 
and aiming at a more ambitious staff 
and more tumover. The other danger 
will be that equally very natural tendency 
for process supply houses to demonstrate 
to every possible potential customer, 
whether as newspaper illustrator or as 
ordinary general photo engraver, the 
“splendid " profits to be made now that 
prices are good and “secure.” 

Here is one law which ts inevitable- 
that where profits are great, or supposed 
to be great, new blood and capital flow 
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thereto, and since illustration (greatly 
though its use has increased) has its limits 
within obviously restricted lines, there 
follows necessarily the dilution both of 
turnover and profit. | 

Even with the danger of surfeiting you 
with repetition, let me rub in with all the 
emphasis I can muster, the danger of the 
gradually raised price, without economic 
cause—though not so great a danger as 
the illogical reducing of prices, it is none 
the less real; and personally I am a 
believerin the extension of trade by legiti- 
mate cheapening, rather than its restric- 
tion within fur-lined preserves. Because 
while the latter means stagnation of 
effort, the former means the survival of 
the cleverest and hardest-working, and 
the cutting out of the duffer and the trifler, 
and the man who goes to work late, and 
comes home early, and spends a good deal 
of the interim where he shouldn't ! 

Photo-engravers may, many of them, 
quite justly, imagine themselves as above 
the sort of tendency to which I have 
briefly referred, but humen nature being 
fashioned as it is, that tendency in the 
past has sometimes, in certain circumstan- 
ces, proved irresistible, and I shall not 
be surprised if we have, in the near 
future, marked evidence of its influence 
in some of the trades closely akin to ours ; 
that is, if one is to judge by the evidence 
shown in a recent stiffening of prices, 
exaggerated bevond even the obviously 
great degree justified by enhanced cost 
of material and labour, and in a lesser 
degree by the reduced tumover caused 
by the war's inroads. 


To build up a reputaticn takes time 
and care and lots of work and patience. 
To pull it down it only takes one single 
policy of folly, as selling the poorest article 
obtainable at as high a price as possible. 
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The Passing of Mrs. John Swain. 


A Pioneer in Process. 

T is with deep regret we record the 
I death, on December 24th, of Mrs. 

John Swain, the chief shareholder 
in the well-known firm of John Swain & 
Son, Ltd. Her husband predeceased her 
by eighteen years, but she lived to see 
the extension and development of the 
business he founded, and which is to-day 
one of the two most important in the 
trade. Although she took no actual part 
in the affairs of the company, her interest 
in all that pertained to its welfare remained 
keen and active almost to the last. 

To those who knew her and of her 
association with her husband's early 
expegments in the realm of process, it 
seems almost as though, with her passing, 
a long and important chapter of the 
trade's history has come to a close, giving 
place to a new era and changed conditions, 
largely brought about by the war, 
but equally the outcome of spade work 
in pre-war days. That she took an active 
interest in the early work of her husband 
is proved by the fact that she carried 
on for a time a process of photography on 
wood. It had been discovered that draw- 
ings could be transferred to the surface 
of the wood block by this method, thus 
supplanting the earlier custom of drawing 
on the wood in reverse ; an additional 
advantage being that the original was 
preserved instead of being destroyed 
by the engraver. 

In the early days of process she was 
deeply interested in many strange experi- 
ments in the then mysterious art of photo 
engraving, and her sound commonsense 
doubtless had a great deal to do with the 
shaping of the destinies of the business 
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which, from such small beginnings, was 
to grow to the influential position in which 
we now know it. She could recall at will 
stories of many of the queer people with 
whom John Swain became acquainted in 
the early days: people with weird looks, 
empty pockets, and marvellous processes 
for sale. She also knew many of the 
artists, engravers and littérateurs of the 
generation which has passed away— 
celebrities of the days before “ process ” 
asserted its mastery over the picture 
loving public. 

In the quiet family life she has lived for 
so many years (she had reached the age of 
86) she was loved and esteemed by all for 
her never failing kindness and sympathy. 


CAN salesmanship be taught? That 
is a question not easy to answer in a 
comprehensive way. One might as well 
ask—Can cabbages grow ? It all depends 
upon the seed and its nurture, and then 
the plant and the soil. A cabbage plant 
sown in desert sand or thrown into the 
sea would certainly not grow. Likewise 
the essentials of Salesmanship forced upon 
a fool or thrown away upon an unwilling 
student would be so much waste of time 
and energy on the part of those id 
sible for the planting. 


THERE are three things a man should 
get out of his business— Profit, Perma- 
nence, and Pride. Without profit, it is 
not a business, but only a hobby. With- 
out permanence, it is only an existence. 
Without pride, it is only drudgery. 
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Co-operative Compulsion in the 


Sister Trade. 


Electrotypers enter on their Second Quinquennium. 


By Frank Colebrook. 


ARS may come and wars may go, 
W but electrotyping peace flows on 
for ever. It has ripples on its 
surface now and again ; just enough to 
enable you to say that it goes on ripplingly. 
There were eight or nine signatory 
members only when war broke out. To 
be sure they were important houses, and 
their policy was not being vigorously 
opposed by any firm. Three London firms 
were then outstanding. The Masters’ 
Association did nothing at all to apply 
duress to those firms ; never by word or 
deed. (I speak as one who has been its 
Secretary for two-and-a-half years and 
knew something of it before.) The three 
houses were left alone. One broke up 
because its owner left the country—very 
suddenly. One was long in a receiver's 
hands, and at last was bought by one of 
the associated masters. Our eight or 
nine became thirteen. An unlucky num 
ber, which does not worry me as Secretary. 
I rather like to do, deliberately, all the 
unlucky things I can ; and in any case 
there will soon be a fourteenth, I do not 
doubt. 

No printing house with a foundry gave 
a subscription to the Foundry Association 
when I became Secretary. Seven now 
subscribe, including one large provincial 
house. 

Three years was the longest life of any 
previous foundry trade understanding, 
and during the three years the under- 
standing steadily became weaker and 
adherents fewer. 
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Five years has already been the life- 
time of this foundry trade understanding, 
and during the five years that under- 
standing has steadily become stronger 
and its adherents more numerous. 

So far, so good. I think personally 
that the good could be bettered. Per- 
sonally, I want in the future to see the 
masters more thoroughly acquainted with 
their costs than possibly all of them now 
are; and I want to see the men better 
informed as to difficulties of management ; 
in war-time particularly. I want, too, to 
see a new Zeal for better and better tech- 
nique and greater workshop efficiency, 
which is not another term for driving. 
On the contrary, the true gospelof work- 
shop management appears to inculcate 
the virtue of resting at times, even when 
one is disposed to rush on with work. I 
want, too, to see better plant in a few 
years' time ; perhaps better processes ; 
and certainly more cleanliness and better 
ventilation. I don't see why a wax 
moulding room need, even in Summer, 
have at times a temperature of 1109 
or more. I want to see overtime fought. 
I want a recasting of the apprenticeship 
scheme ; and to see stereotyping taught 
to apprentices in the L.C.C. Engraving 
School in London, and taught also in other 
large centres. I want to make a few rip- 
ples of my own in the stream. And it's 
time to think about them, for we shall in 
ten vears' time electrotype a very great 
deal that is now printed from “ the 
movable ''; or, that from lack of under- 
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standing as to the potentiality and help- 
fulness of electros and stereos, is not 
printed at all. 

* * * * * * 

We maintain an unbroken series of 
monthly joint evening meetings of the 
emplovers' committee and of delegates 
of the men's society (i.e., the men's 
Trade Union). That is the chicf means 
whereby we try to keep alive a real spirit 
of understanding sympathy ; of mutual 
justice. 

Let me illustrate. War broke out on 
August 4th, 1914. Youths and men 
rushed to the colours ; starting in the 
foundries a rally which did not slacken till 
about a fifth of its men of all ages and 
condi.jons had volunteered, and pretty 
well all the apprentices, at any rate in 
London. The labour of “assistants ” 
or Section 2 men was soon in demand. 
You saw a young man leave a shop where 
he had already before the war and under 
the agreement been “ raised " substantially 
in wage and given holidays which were 
paid for. He was paid a good deal more 
by a new firm than the firm he left paid, 
although it had made these concessions. 
Now ought young men to be drawn out 
from hard-hit houses which had treated 
them well, and sent round to work up a 
very high assistant wage in the employer's 
difficulty ? 

There were two things to do. One was 
to swear about it, and to say this was the 
British workman all over ; and to start 
a League of Self Pityers—with a “ Come, 
let us be miserable together ” invitation. 
That was the old style. The new style 
was to have it out, man to man, in 
joint m:eting, and to ask, Were we at 
war with one another? The last course 
prevailed. A good straight talk and a 
settlement. There was no vote; there 
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never is; a vote would probably mean 
just so many Society men against just so 
many Association men. Instead of vot- 
ing I record the sense of the meeting, and 
supply a copy of the always very full 
minutes immediately to the men's Society, 
and when these have been confirmed— 
with or without some modification first 
—they constitute a record binding upon 
both. Now I had the happiness of re- 
cording that the meeting agreed in this 
wise. There could be no interference 
with the individual assistant's freedom to 
sell his labour in the dearest market ; 
but while stipulating for that, the men's 
Society would not, as a matter of policy 
or routine, do anything at all in the 
direction of sending one shop's assistant 
round ‘to another shop and forcing up 
assistants’ wages through the employers’ 
moment's stress. 

The masters agreed that when they 
saw a 50/- journeyman doing a youthful 
assistant's work—well, they wouldn't sce 
it. Of course it wasall phrased more con- 
ventionally. That's what it amounted to. 
It succeeded because the right spirit 
was engendered in our up and downer. 
From that time to now not one hint 
of any trouble of that particular sort has 
been made known to me. 

A wrong spirit cost us a few thousands 
in the first year of the war. Not friction 
this time ; just sticktion—that’s all. 
The two sides were afraid to move, or 
perhaps the employers were afraid. (The 
men have always been ready to back a 
forward price campaign.) So we gave 
away our blocks for a vear. Then sud- 
denly we tired of this. We would put on 
20 per cent. and at least stop our loss. 

Enterprise is a. part of the right spirit 
in business. So far then we were develop- 
ing the right spirit. But its content 


includes something else. It includes, in 
particular, justice. Four m:n sat round 
my table, and Edgar Wallace would call 
them “ the four just men.” They decided 
not to wait for a request, but to see just 
what that 20 per cent. “ would stand ” 
in an increased wage. 

Along came the joint mecting. I 
handed in my agenda ; the men's Secre- 
tary handed in his. Nothing on it so 
Oliver-Twistly dreadful as an asking for 
more. Nor did their Chairman open his 
lips thereanent ; nor their Secretary. 
Which made me chuckle inwardly, for 
I’ve studied human nature, man and boy, 
these forty odd years. It came right 
enough—as I thought it would. One of 
the delegates casually, quite casually, 
just wondered, only wondered, you know, 
Could a little war bonus be now enter- 
tained ? 

Now see the two possible spirits at 
work. 

Wrong Spirit (loq.) : ‘Gentlemen, you 
haven't put this on youragenda. You've 
given no official notice. We must in 
any case ask for that, and some weeks to 
consider it ; and then we may call the 
Association; and then the Association 
may convene the whole trade ; and then 
we must, as a trade, consider what 
we've lost since August, 1914. We frankly 
cannot hold out any hopes. We assure 
you of our sympathy, etc." 

The Wrong Spirit, had it been there, 
could really have made quite an impres- 
sive speech. 

The Right Spirit spoke, not perhaps 
particularly eloquently ; no rolling periods, 
but just a few words like this :— 

“ Gentlemen, we haven't waited to be 
asked. We've put on your spectacles. 
We've worked out carefully just what 
this 20 per cent. on to price list might 
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stand, for vou. It will stand 2/- war 
bonus. It can't stand more. We offer 
that and gladly." Well, it was what I 
call giving the peach with the bloom on it. 


* * * * * * 


A word re our relation to the army. 
In the first place, out of our 2,000 union 
men of all ages and of all conditions, 
about 450 I think enlisted voluntarily, 
and I fancy only one eligible appren- 
tice was left in all the foundries in 
London. So far, so good. But then we 
had to carry on. We had 297 foundries 
to consider. Only about 510 married 
men of eligible age were left. The 
country really needed that these men, 
not two per foundry, should be 
left to the trade. Especially as every 
electro is a great saver of labour in com- 
parison with the alternatives of dupli- 
cating composition. 

The men's Secretary and I drafted a 
joint letter to the Reserved Occupations 
Committee of the Board of Trade, 
seeking an interview. Refused. We 
drafted another. Refused. We drafted 
another. Ignored. We drafted another. 
They sent us about a square yard of a 
form to fill in. The men’s Secretaries 
worked like niggers for a week crowding 
in these figures. We rehearsed at a meet- 
ing what we should say at the Board of 
Trade. The interview was a success. A 
Secretary for each side, masters and 
men, stated the case, and when we had to 
depart, the Chairman came to the door 
and shook hands with one of the men’s 
Secretaries and congratulated him on 
what we were doing. They decided to 
give us all the married men over 3l, 
which meant about 300. That has been 
of real service to us, and we think to the 
country. 
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Mk GATCHELL & MANNING, the well- 
known process engravers of Phila- 

delphia, U.S.A., continue to send out 
some first class advertising matter. Their 
latest is a series of blotters advertising their 
stock blocks of subjects in three and four colours. 
They are all well done and effective, and range 
from the comical to the work of art, and are all 


equally well produced. 
T the November issue of the Pocket Book 
published by the Art Engraving Company, 
of Cleveland. We have previously said this is 
the best and most attractive piece of process 
advertising that comes to hand, and every 
number received simply confirms our previous 
opinion. 
We have no doubt that much of the success 
of the Art Engraving Company is attributable 
to this delightful little monthly, of course backed 


up by the quality of their work. 

P by the Gillies Litho and Printing Co., of 
Rochester, U.S.A., the burden of which is 

' What kind of a business will you have in two 

years ? ” 

It is a plea for direct advertising, and is well 
done and very convincing, but of course it must 
be the correct thing, and that is what they are 
out to supply. 

Direct advertising, they say, does not mean 
TALKING—it means SELLING. Altogether they 
make a very powerful appeal as to the advantages 
of usin’ direct advertising, and make out a very 
good case for their product. 


HE SESAME OF SUCCESS is the foreword in 


REPAREDNESS is a pretentious issue sent out 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND WEEKLY Press.—-This Christ- 
mas annual is in no way inferior to any of 

the annuals published in this country. It shows 
New Zealand as it is known to the New Zealander 
and is profusely illustrated with high-class 
illustrations. 

The technical work is well done, and the 
variety of style introduced is quite charming. 
Many of the pictures are quite works of art, 
while the tintin: in the colour plates is every- 
thing that can be desired. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon 
the issue; it reflects upon them the highest 


credit. 
S (Bride Lane, Fleet Street, | London, 
E.C.). 

TECHNICAL INSsTRUCTORS. —Applications are 
invited for the appointment of three whole- 
timc instructors in (a) composing, (b) letterpress 
machine, (c) lithographic printing. Candidates 
must have had practical experience in modern 
methods of production, preferably in an execu- 
tive position. They must be capable of giving 
a systematised course of instruction in an 
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interesting and clear manner in both theory and 
practice, and possess a sympathetic understand- 
ing of boys. Commencing salaries will be 
£150 per annum, increasing by annual incre- 
ments of £10 (subject to approved service) to 
£250. 

SCHOLASTIC TEACHER.- A visiting teacher, 
capable of giving an applied scholastic lesson, 
is required for at least one hour each day. 
Salary 5/- per lesson. 

The appointments, it is expected, will date 
from September Ist, 1917, and will be made in 
accordance with the usual educational regula- 
tions. The instruction will be given during the 
afternoons and evenings. Canvassing directly 
or indirectly will disqualify a candidate. The 
latest date for receiving applications, which 
should be endorsed '‘ Instructor,” will be 
January 27th, 1917. 

Further particulars and application forms can 
be obtained from the Principal. 

N 
I booklet put out by the Eclipse Engraving 

Company, of Cleveland. It is a 16-page 
booklet, demy 8vo, the entire contents of which 
is culled from letters of appreciation received 
from customers of the Company : letters that 
have come to them spontaneously and tell of the 
satisfaction given to their clients. 

It is well got up and is worthy the contents, 
and is eloquent testimony to the quality and 
service given by the Company. 


THE WORDS OF OTHERs is the title of a 


T: HALLENBACH PLANT is the title of a 
booklet issued by the Wynkoop Hallen- 
bach Crawford Co., as an introduction 
to their new equipment, which is said to be one 
of the largest and most perfect in the U.S.A. 

The get-up of the booklet, which is the only 
point in which we are interested, is certainly a 
very telling argument in favour of employing 
this company to do any class of work for which 
they are equipped, the conception, the lay-out, 
the perfect balance and finish, all speak loudly of 
the ability of the company and completely 
endorse their claim that “ no matter how 
modern or well laid out a plant may be, it falls 
short of its mark unless its staft, executive, 
managerial and mechanical, measure up to the 
standard of high grade workmanship, service 
and efhciency." That they have the staff and 
ability is amply shewn by the quality of the 
production, and that they have the plant is 
well shewn by the illustrations. 

That they can create printed matter that is 
effective in accomplishing the purpose for which 
it is issued is amply proved, and with the recog- 
nition that the needs of every customer are some- 
what different from that of every other customer, 
the Company should have before them such a 
brilliant career of success that should amply 
repay them for the care ard judgment shewn in 
the erection of their splendid plant. 


ENLARGED DIRECTORY 


Merchants and Manufacturers in India 
And Year Book. 1916-17. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


This edition will contain not only the addresses of Merchants and Manufacturers in India, dealing 


in each class of goods, classified in alphabetical order, but will also include various useful facts and 
figures concerning Indian trade and industry, with trade acts, patent and design acts, interesting 
account of Native States and Political Divisions of India, and a complete list of residents, societies, 
hospitals, colleges, schools, newspapers, clubs, physicians, libraries, and other enormous information 
not accessible even in more expensive works of reference. A Special Featere of this edition is 
the foreign section of prominent business houses located everywhere throughout the British 
Empire and friendly countries. 


ROYAL EDITION (Illustrated with Photos of Ruling Chiefs, Gentry, and 
Views of India)—Rs. 25 or £1 15s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION- Rs. 10 or 15s. 


LAXMICHAND DOSSABHAI & BROS., Rajkot, INDIA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tbe Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent —for the betterment of their daily work. 

ach month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the followiug lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often hum :rous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

PROOF-ROOM, Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems of job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
colours. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the isterest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected tor their immediate and practical value. 

« SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
specimens of printing sent in for criticism are brietly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

THE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Ilustrated. 

. BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
various processes of book binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
. PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries revarding rocess engrav- 
ing are answered and suggestions an experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail, 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on all phases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

" RECENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are n ted an illustrated 

. TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wih the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section ic a directory 
of representative Am-rican manufacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month, 
Published mon hly : subscription price, $3.85 per vear, 

The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago. Iis., U.S.A. 


THE 


TN 
D^ PRINTER ^ 


| FOUNDFO c 
(373. ANDO OTATIONER 


PUBL Deo 
Vil ERK LY. 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A JounNaL of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


THe WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for the Printing, Engraving. 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say :— 

Century Engraving Co., Manchester ;— * Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries from India, South and East Africa, apart from 
Great Britain.” 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A. :—" We have long 
understood the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain." 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPKIETORS— 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER:--W. C. Foster, 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


London County Council School of 
Photo-Engraving and Lithography, 


BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C. 
Principal - - - - A. J. BULL. 
DAY AND EVENING INSTRUCTION IN ALL PROCESSES FOR PRODUCTION 
FOR PRINTING SURFACES FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Relief Methods. Surface Methods. | Intagio Methods. 


Line Blocks. Lithography. Photogravure. 
Half-tone Blocks. Photo- Lithography. ,  Rotary-gravure. 
Three and Four Colour Blocks. 


Instruction is given in the various operations involved in the making of process blocks. 


EVENING INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


Classes in Drawing from Life, Costume and Colour, Design for Book Decorations and Advertise- 
ments, Preparation of Originals for Reproductions. 


Open only to those engaged in the crafts concerned in book production. 
Prospectuses can be obtained on application to the Principal at the School. 


London County Council. JAMES BIRD, 
Education Offces, Clerk of the London County Council. 


Victoria ooo uU ters Embankment. eee 


Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


Latest Invention. (British Manufacture). 


The Everclean Collar 


is the Ideal Collar— always smart, always 
white— cannot be distinguished from linen. 
Others limp and fray, others need be 
washed. Everclean, when soiled, can be 
wiped white as new witha damp cloth. 
Norubber. Cannot be distinguished from 
ordinary LinenCollars. Others wear out, 
but four Everclean Collars will last a year. 


Great Saving of Laundry Bills. 
Great Comfort in Wear. :: 


Special Trial Offer to Agents.—2 Sample 
Everclean Collar« for 26; 6 Everclean 
Collars for 6/-. Sample Set of Collars, 
Front, and Pair of Cuffs with Gold Cased 
Links for §/-. Nt ORDER AT ONCE. 


WM. ARTHUR 6 CO, 
147 Holborn Bars, LONDON, E.C. 


SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS. mn || Tricolor — icolor 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E DENT & CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4985. Wire: '"EOLIPILE, LONDON." 


Bo —Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 

jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


W. T. WILKINSON is open to give 
Instructions and Advice in any Photographic 
or Photo-Mechanical Methods. Can supply 
small screens for experiments in 

PHOTOGRAVURE (Rotary or Flat). 


W. T. WILKINSON, 


c/o Editor, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. | 


Published by TH Proprietors at 14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C 


Printed hv Pacar & THomas. LTD. 


131 Finstury Pavement, London, E.C. and Chesham 
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THE STANOARD ALL OVER 


THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
TONE WORK. 
ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable 


ECONOMIC SCREENS 


are ruled but not etched. 
Prices 50 per cent. of the 


"Original " prices. 
THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out 
All practical workers recog 
nise it as an immense im 
provement. 


showing the Ke 


THE LEVY cessed Aluminium 
CIRCULAR SCREEN Siess vues 


for Colour Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim, with- 
out extra cost. 


SPECIAL SCREENS FOR PHOTOGRAVURE 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: 


A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 
109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


extra charge 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free 8d. 


London:—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 


Founded by the late H. SNowpBN WARD, F.R.P.S. 


LEVY SCREENS || GRIFFIN'S 


Per annum, post free: British Isles and Canada, 68., 


FnBRUARY, 1917. 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 
Chemicals, 


Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL 
NEEDS 


OTHER 
OP THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
Specially Invited. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Phone: Gerrard 2621. Wires: ' Gramme, London.’ 


Colonics and abroad, Ss. 


(Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 


New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 


Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS.. Sydney, Melbourne, Perth>»and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYI:ORSC Pid Wehinetón. 
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Every process-engraver should read this book in order to under- | 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ “*Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


JOHNSONS' 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


- vw PURE AND RELIABLE. x .* 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. COLLODIONS. 
ACID PYROGALLIC. AMIDOL - JOHNSONS. 


ce expert advice on application. 


SAVE ALL RESIDUES. An simple ae profitable. 


For Chemicals: For Residues: 


JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


London. 


Digitized by OOS e 


ELECTROTYPER'S 
AND 


STEREOTYPER'S 
REVIEW. 
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Wares de Ly 


Three Months’ Experience of the 
Federation Agreement. 


T months' experience of the 


working of an experiment does 

not usually prove that the course 
adopted has been either right or wrong, 
wise or unwise. We therefore have no 
wish to assume that the experience of the 
past three months settles for all time the 
fact that the Federation agreement is 
the best that could have been devised 
under any given set of circumstances, 
but we do assert that the experience 
gained has shown that in the main the 
Federation scheme has been proved to 
be sound, workmanlike, and thoroughly 
practical. It may, and possibly will, need 
a little bit of polishing here and there, 
a little adjusting so as to make the 
machinery work in the smoothest manner 
possible. Such trifles are inevitable, but 
as they arise there is no doubt they will 
be dealt with wisely and well. 

Out of the experiences of the past 
three months one fact emerges that should 
give the greatest satisfaction to every 
member of the Federation. It is that in 
this scheme we have the elements of a 
great success, and whether further experi- 
ence reveals the necessity for some slight 
modification, one thing is certain : that 
the foundation has been well and truly 


* 
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laid, and that the trade can with the great- 
est confidence proceed to build upon that 
foundation knowing that however the 
winds of adversity may blow it will stand 
secure. 

We have, in previous articles, described 
this scheme as the greatest success the 
trade has ever known, and from reports 
that reach us, or as we make enquiries 
from time to time as opportunity serves, 
we find but one opinion throughout the 
trade, viz., that it has saved the situation 
and has put new life and hope into what 
was fast becoming a dispirited and dis- 
heartened branch of the country's busi- 
ness. 

It must be extremely gratifying to 
those who have given so much thought 
and labour to the perfecting of the scheme 
to know that it is meeting with such 
general approval, for it cannot be denied 
that the trade as a whole is united in its 
expression of complete satisfaction and 
thankfulness that at last process has come 
into its own, and has before it its greatest 
opportunities. 

So far as the agreement affects the 
staffs of the various houses we have 
reason to believe it is working very satis- 
factorily. Both employer and employee 
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see in it the groundwork of an even 
better understanding, if that were possible, 
than has previously existed. Not that 
there was much, if any, complaint on this 
score previously, for we believe we are 
quite correct in saying that the history of 
process has been free from any of those 
great labour troubles that have at times 
afflicted other trades. 

The agreement brings both sides closer 
together, and will, we have no doubt, 
result in a’ better understanding of each 
other's position, and will in all probability 
be a means of preparing some of the 
employees for higher positions, as they 
learn to view matters from a different 
standpoint from that they have hitherto 
selected. 

We see in this matter great opportuni- 
ties for the future, and it will be our 
pleasure to chronicle from time to time 
any developments that may be reported 
to us as to shop practice, organisation, 
etc., etc., and shall be greatly surprised 
if the result is not greater efficiency and 
greater success. 

It must not be supposed that the 
Federation scheme at once charmed away 
all the difficulties, and that the course of 
the three months has been one of blissful 
contemplation of the work done. That 
is not the way success is attained. Success 
comes only by constant striving and 
constant watchfulness. Those who were 
responsible for the scheme realise this to 
the full, and have ever been on the alert 
to give attention to whatever may arise 
in order that nothing may be wanting to 
make assurance doubly sure, and the 
greatest reward will be the knowledge 
that they have been useful to their 
fellows and have at least pointed the way 
to a brighter and better future than 
might otherwise have been anticipated. 


Robert Barnes, J.P. 


Late General Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Lithographic Artists, Designers, En- 
gravers, and Process Workers. 

ITH the passing of Robert Barnes, 
J.P., late Secretary of the Pro- 
cess Workers' Society, the mem- 

bers have sustained a serious loss—a 

loss that will not easily be repaired— and 
it has come at a time when an official of 
his qualities of mind, disposition, and 
temperament could be very ill spared. 
After serving the Society almost from 
its inception as a Branch Secretary and 


ROBERT BARNES, J.P. 


as a member of the Executive Council, 
he was appointed General Secretary in 
the year 1899 by the Executive Council, 
who then had the power to fill this office. 
It could not be said that the appointment 
gave universal satisfaction, for a number 
of the prominent members of the Society 
who were well qualifed to fil such 
a position, were consequently disap- 
pointed there was not to be a contest for 
the appointment. It was therefore elo- 


. quent testimony to Mr. Barnes’ tact and 


kindliness that this disappointment was 
soon lived down, these very members 
becoming his closest friends and colleagues 
in the work. 
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(“The Process Photogram.") February, 1917 


Under his guidance the Society has 
considerably expanded, together with the 
growth and development of artistic 
printing. Beginning with lithographic 
artists, wood and plate engravers, it now 
embraces every class of craftsmen in 
modern printing processes, having in 
various ways photography as their basis. 

During the seventeen years of Mr. 
Bames’ leadership, the Society has been 
engaged in but one dispute with the 
employers. In this period, many diffi- 
culties that seemed to contain the germs 
of serious trouble have been settled, 
and stubborn and aggressive differences 
harmonised ; the employers often being 
the readiest, when the trouble was healed, 
to acknowledge the value of his tactful 
and skilful handling of the workman's case. 

À man of frail physique, he has never- 
theless rendered valuable service on inter- 
society deputations, on the Executive 
Council of the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation ; and, as corresponding Secre- 
tary to the International Secretariat, 
when this organisation was under the 
control of the English Societies. His 
work for the trade union movement has 
ever been quiet, thorough, and unob- 
trusive, and though he did not aspire to 
platform oratory, he excelled in con- 
ference and committec. 

In an age when men are so often meas- 
sured by passing success, without re- 
ference to the methods employed, Mr. 
Bames’ success is an inspiration to those 
who hold fast to the belief that all work 
must be based upon moral qualities, and 
it is not a lavish display of post-mortem 
praise, but a simple statement of fact to 
say that Mr. Barnes has met the criticism 
inseparable from his office, and the com- 
plex and sometimes contradictory human 
situations which every Trade Union Secre- 
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tary is called upon to meet, with gentle- 
ness, unfailing courtesy and dignity ; leav- 
ing no enemies but making many friends. 

His last and crowning work for the 
Society was in the negotiations which have 
resulted in the Trade Agreement between 
the employers and workers in the process 
engraving trade. Never a believer in 
strikes, if it was in any way possible to 
avoid them, negotiations of this kind 
was work that exactly suited his disposi- 
tion, and we sincerely regret his passing 
before there had been time to thoroughly 
test the arrangements to which he had 
given so much care and thought. 

In 1906 he was made a Justice of the 
Peace for the City of Manchester, and his 
services on the Bench were characterised 
by an understanding sympathy with the 
poorand a constant effort to temper justice 
with mercy. On not a few occasions his 
gentle influence upon fellow magistrates 
has had a mitigating effect upon the 
severity of sentences supposed to be but 
punitive and deterrent. 

He leaves a widow and four children. 
His eldest boy joined the Territorial 
Force at the commencement of the war, 
and has won the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal for services in the Dardanelles. 
The supreme wish of his fatherly heart 
was to meet him again in the peaceful 
days to come. It has been evident for 
some time that this joy was to be denied 
him, yet no murmur or complaint was 
ever uttered. 

He was of a philosophic disposition, 
a firm believer in the ultimate establish- 
ment of the good, the wisdom of attention 
to the duty of the moment, and the benefit 
of keeping the mind clear and serene. 
We bid him farewell and look onward 
like him, to the day when divisions arc 
past, and the day of unity has dawned. 
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A new Collodion Formula. 


MPROVEMENTS in working are often 
I the offspring of accident, as thus : 
An order came in for six line nega- 
tives 15 x12, and only five ounces of 
collodion in stock, with no possibility of 
getting a fresh supply till next day. 
After mentally weighing up the possibili- 
ties of diluting the collodion to ten ounces 
and the probable results, five ounces of 
a mixture of ether (3) and alcohol (2) 
were added to the collodion. The film 
set well, but was '' unco tender," and the 
negatives were clear, crisp, and took the 
lead intensifier splendidly, giving perfect 


Cleaning Negatives. 


HEN removing the plate or film 
wW from the wash water, the film 
surface should be swabbed off 

with a piece of cotton batting soaked in 
water. It is a good plan to do this under 
a gently flowing water tap if possible. 
lhis will prevent the drying of dirt or 
grit on the emulsion, causing innumerable 
pinholes on the finished print. This fact 
is realised by most workers soon after 
they have made a few prints. But it 
is surprising how few of them appreciate 
the need for cleaning the back of a glass 
plate after it has dried, or of swabbing the 
pack of a film negative after it 1s washed. 
It makes less difference in the case of films 
as they ordinarily dry comparatively 
clean. Plates, on the other hand, can 
absorb moisture on only one side of the 
glass, the film side, and the other is 
invariably coated with a deposit when the 
water has evaporated. This should be 
carefully swabbed off with a moist cloth, 
especially if the negative is used in the 
enlarger where the outline of a deposit 
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opacity without the slightest sign of 


clogging. 

Screen negatives made with this collo- 
dion require far less cutting, consequently 
the dots are denser and sharper than with 
the thicker normal collodion. 

Here I shall be glad if I may express 
my appreciation of Mr. Smith's formula 
recently published for cutting instead of 
Howard Farmer's formula. The new one 
acts so much better in every way, and once 
it is used no one will want to return to the 
use of ferricyanide and hypo. 

W. WILKINSON. 


might be projected on the easel with the 
image on the film side, spoiling the enlarge- 
ment. In some districts where the water 
contains considerable mineral matter and 
the deposit is likely to be heavy, it is best 
to swab off the back of the plate before 
putting it in the rack to dry, rubbing the 
glass quite dry before racking the plate. 
To clean the front and back of a strip of 
film, hold it above the washing tray and 


slip it between the first and second fingers, — 


running them down the length of the film 
a couple of times to remove all excess 
moisture. Care must be taken not to 
scratch the film when doing this, especially 
in hot weather when the film is soft. 
Long parallel lines will result if the film is 
not handled carefully, and they will show 
up more plainly on the print than the 
negative. 


The reckless man only looks to the 
present. He does not think of his 
family, his opportunities, and his future. 
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. The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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The Council at Work. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF COPPER. 


Important Concessions to the Federation, 
but Supplies still Uncertain. 


URING the month the Council has 
met five times, and has found very 
important work confronting it 

each time. No matter how great an 
attempt is made to complete the work at 
each meeting, it is rarely possible at the 
close of the sitting to feel that all has been 
completed, even though the deliberations 
are often protracted to the fullest limit 
of time allowed. The agenda nearly al- 
ways contains something that cannot 
easily be settled, and which requires the 
most careful consideration. 

During the month many questions of 
great interest have been considered. 
Some looked fairly simple till they were 
examined, when points of difference arose 
one after another, which called for the 
closest attention and patient handling 
by the President and members of the 
Council. 

In addition to the weekly meeting there 
have been sub-committee meetings and 
deputations to the Government Depart- 
ments, so that the President and some 
other members of the Council have had 
to attend in one week : a Council Meeting, 
one or two sub-committees, and two or 
three deputations, making a very serious 
inroad upon the time of men already 
extremely busy with the conduct of their 
own affairs. 
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COPPER. 

Of course the most important question 
before the Council has been that of 
copper, the public proclamation appear- 
ing on December 9th last, forbidding 
the use of that material in any manu- 
facture, striking a severe blow at our 
success, probably at our existence. It 
therefore became an extremely serious 
situation when the Government Depart- 
ment replied to our communications 
refusing any relief, and in fact actually 
accentuating the fact that copper must 
not be used in making process blocks ; 
and though pressure was put upon the 
Department and a statement submitted 
shewing how great a disaster would 
overtake so many houses and so many 
workmen, unless the order was modified, 
there seemed little chance of success, 
for once more the reply came refusing 
permission, and it was not till the Presi- 
dent and two of the most influential 
members of the Council obtained an 
interview with the officials of the Govern- 
ment Department, that the small conces- 
sion was granted, permitting those houses 
who had stocks of copper on hand to use 
them up, but they were to use them as 
sparingly as possible and for the most 
important work only. 

Having succeeded so far, the Sub- 
Committee again set to work to secure 
a further interview, with a view to placing 
fresh facts before the Department, and 
so well did they perform their allotted task 
that they carried conviction to the minds 
of the officials that after all process was 
a really valuable and important art 
that deserved to be encouraged rather 
than destroyed. In fact, so successful 
were they that they secured a promise of 
favourable consideration, the outcome of 
which is the agreement that has been 


subsequently ratified, viz., that process 
engravers shall be allowed to import 
and use a given number of tons of copper 
during 1917, on condition that they, 
on behalf of the Government, become 
responsible for the return of an equal 
amount of old used copper. 

The arrangement came about as the 
result of a statement shewing that copper, 
as used by process engravers, was not lost 
as in the case of most manufactured 
articles of household use, etc., and that 
in the process of etching a very slight per- 
centage of the metal is consumed. The 
copper was used for a definite purpose, 
and when that purpose was accomplished 
it could in all cases be melted down and 
used for Government or other work of 
national importance. Consequently the 
same metal could be made to serve the 
two purposes, viz., that of promoting home 
and export trade, and then be at the 
Government's disposal. 

Of course, it was not intended to convey 
the idea that all blocks made this weck 
would be scrapped next week or month— 
that would in many cases be next to an 
impossibility—but it is a well-known fact 
that practically every one of the process 
engraver's customers has a fairly numerous 
collection of process blocks, many of which 
are out of date and will not be again used. 
Such old blocks could be collected together 
by the process engraver, and paid for by 
him at the rate fixed by the Government 
from time to time,less a percentage to 
pay the cost of collection, transfer, etc. 

To ensure that customers shall be trea- 
ted quite fairly, the engraving house will 
keep a strict record of the number of 
square inches of surface measurement 
of the copper returned by each customer, 
and will be able to supply that customer 
with copper process blocks measuring up 
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to an equal number of square inches, 
by this means securing that a house that 
sends a small amount of copper back can 
secure new blocks to equal amount only, 
and will not benefit by the larger quanti- 
ties sent in by other houses. 

The gravity of the responsibility cannot 
be overstated, and a serious duty lies 
upon every member of the trade to see 
that the condition of '' weight for weight ”’ 
is absolutely carried into effect. 

The Federation has secured the license 
to import all the copper which the trade 
has asked for for 1917, and the Council 
has devised ways and means for the 
distribution of the same according to the 
demands already sent in by the various 
houses ; also for the collection of the 
waste metal, full particulars of which will 
be in the hands of process engravers by 
the time this issue is published. 

One doubtful feature remains, and that 
is the uncertainty of transport from 
America, especially in view of the 
persistent operations of the German sub- 
marines. All the agreements in the world 
cannot safeguard against the vicissitudes 
of overseas transport in war-time, and 
we can only hope that our efforts will 
not be finally crippled by the very real 
danger referred to. 


DILUTION OF LABOUR. 


Another most important matter under 
consideration has been the dilution of 
labour. As the military authorities make 
further inroads upon the staffs of the 
various houses, it becomes of extreme 
importance that measures should be 
concerted by which firms shall be enabled 
to carry on until the end of the war. 
Otherwise there will not be many firms 
for the men to come back to when peace 
is declared. 
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In what direction this dilution is to be 
found, or what method or methods are to 
be adopted seems almost impossible to 
decide. The Tribunals have their ideas 
and pretty freely express them in the 
direction of female labour. Process en- 
gravers are constantly being told by the 
military authorities that they ought to 
have introduced female laboura long time 
since and that they must make use of it 
now; yet the Men's Society have a 
definite rule that more females must not 
be introduced into the trade. They do 
not propose to interfere with those at 
present employed, but they are determined 
that more shall not be allowed to compete 
with their members. Consequently there 
is a direct issue between the military 
authorities and the Men's Society, but as 
the men have the power of deciding with 
whom they will work there seems little 
point in the military urging the question of 
female labourand expressing great surprise 
when they are assured that such is the case. 

It can be well understood that dilution 
in the process trade is far more difficult 
than in most other trades, for while in 
most callings there is much scope for 
unskilled or partly skilled labour, in pro- 
cess practically every employee must be 
highly skilled. The opportunities, there- 
fore for dilution are very few: in fact 
almost nil. 

Soldiers who have been broken in the 
war, and who have a liking for this kind of 
work, may be given a short training at 
some of the technical schools and then 
drafted into the workshops, but even that 
will take time, supposing the soldiers can 
be found. But as one member of the 
Council remarked, ‘‘ Where will you find 
them? I have applied to no less than 
twenty differentsocieties whoare interested 
in the welfare of returned soldiers, 
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but have not yet been able to obtain a 
single satisfactory reply, and am still 
wanting men I cannot get." 

The Federation Council and the Execu- 
tive of the Men's Society have the matter 
under very careful consideration with a 
view to concerted action, and probably 
by the time these lines are read some 
method may have been devised to meet 
the position. In the meantime the men's 
officials promise to deal with every case 
upon its merits, but feel that they can- 
not in any event do anything that may 
prejudice the chances of their own men 


securing good employment when they 


return after the war. 


FIRMS OUTSIDE THE FEDERATION. 

The few firms still outside the Federa- 
tion grow constantly fewer as time goes 
on. Two more have joined up and one 
or two others are coming into line with 
the aims of the Federation ; one other 
has finally closed its doors. The remain- 
ing houses are being dealt with, and there 
is no doubt that most if not all of them 
will, during the next few months, find that 
their best interests are served by joining 
up with their fellow craftsmen. 

It is extremely difficult to understand 
the attitude of mind of any employer who 
deliberately adopts a policy of getting all 
the benefit of an organisation that is 
working hard and spending money freely 
for the benefit of the Trade as a whole, 
but who refuses to join with his brother 
craftsmen and pay his share of the 
expense. We know it takes all kinds to 
make a world, but we hope there are 
none of this particular kind among 
process engravers. 


TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEES. 
This has been a question of great 
difficulty during the past yearor more, and 
will in all probability become more so as 
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time goes on, but it has had the careful 
attention of the Council, who have made 
known their views upon the matter. 
It is being still further considered both 
by the Council and the officials of the 
Men's Union. The outcome of their 
deliberations will, without doubt, be a 
great improvement upon present methods, 
and, it is believed, will be one that will 
command the confidences both of the 
masters and the men. 


APPRENTICES AND UNINDENTURED LADS. 

This has been a question that has 
called for discussion between the officials 
of the Men's Union and the Council. 
Under existing conditions the question 
became of great importance and needed 
earnest attention so that the interests of 
both parties to the agreement might be 
maintained. The discussion of the matter 
has cleared up many points so that advice 
can be more readily and clearly given to 
any house who needs to make enquiry 
of the Secretary, as to the number, 
conditions, class of work, status, etc., etc., 
of either apprentices or unindentured lads 
employed in the works ; the idea being to 
make blind alley employment practically 
impossible in the process trade. 

THE MINISTRY AND LENSES ORDER. 

One sometimes wonders what certain 
orders of the Ministry of Munitions 
portend. The order to the process en- 
gravers to send in a return of all lenses of 
a certain character in their possession will 
not be likely to yield much success to the 
Department, for few houses have any 
use for the particular class of lens referred 
to. Nevertheless the Council advises 
every process engraver to make his retum 
in due course to the proper authorities. 

OrrICERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 

One of the duties that had to be per- 

formed during the month was that of the 
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nomination of officers, trustees, etc., etc., 
for the ensuing year. Great care was 
exercised in making these selections, and 
they will be submitted to the Annual 
Meeting of the Federation in due course. 
Of course the Annual Meeting is not 
obliged to ratify these nominations, but 
will no doubt feel that the selections made 
are the best that can be made for the 
coming year. 


SECTIONAL PRICES. 

As the amount of labour available for 
process engraving becomes more scarce 
there will be great need in some firms for 
assistance in various ways so as to enable 
them to carry on successfully. Cases may 
arise where a firm has a full supply of 
labour in certain departments, but be very 
short in others and needs help therein. 

To meet such cases as this the Council 
has prepared a table of sectional prices 
it considers fair for one engraver to 
charge to another for a portion of the 
work upon any given block. 

This schedule gives prices for nearly 
every separate phase through which a 
plate passes toward completion. 

Prices are given for making a negative, 
for printing on metal, for etching, for 
engraving, routing and mounting and for 
proving. It is considered that the prices 
in the schedule are eminently fair, and 
the Council strongly recommends its 
adoption by every process engraver who 
is willing to help his fellow engraver over 
a difficult position. 


RUMOURS AND RUMOURS. 

It was only to be expected that in 
launching such a scheme as that of the 
Federation there would be some initial 
difficulties, though happily they have 
been exceedingly few ; yet from time to 
time there has been brought to the 
attention of the Council certain rumours 


as to various matters, some of which, 
upon first examination, seemed to bear the 
impress of truth, yet when they have been 
tested have been found to be mere 
gossip and nothing more. It seems strange 
that a rumour should obtain circulation 
that a certain house had "through 
influence ” secured a permit to obtain and 
use copper in violation of the Ministry's 
order. So circumstantial was that state- 
ment that the Council took immediate 
steps to seek out the truth, and was 
promptly assured that there was not the 
slightest foundation for the statement— 
that no such request had ever been made 
or granted. 

Then there have been rumours re cases 
of undercutting and attempts to evade 
the regulations of the Federation, but 
there has not yet been a single case proved. 
In fact every case that has been investi- 
gated has been shewn to be mere idle 
chatter and entirely devoid of fact. 

À particular case was reported in which 
a house assured the Council they had 
" Jost" a large order for coloured post- 
cards because some other house had taken 
them at a figure below the standard. 
It was rumoured that a certain house in 
the Federation had taken the order. 
Upon investigation it was discovered that 
the house referred to was also complaining 
that some other house had accepted the 
very order at a figure lower than that of 
the Federation, and that they had lost it. 
While the case was being investigated 
another house in the Federation rang up 
on the telephone to say that they had just 
lost apparently the self-same order because 
somebody else had taken it at a lower 
price, but who that somebody was they 
did not know. Probably the only facts 
in the case were that some house of post- 
card publishers was making the round of 
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the process houses telling each that some- 
one else was breaking away, in tlie hope 
that they would find someone weak 
enough to fall into the trap. 

The most startling rumours have been 
those connected with the scheme of 
National Service, and the possible 
curtailment of engraving and printing 
by cutting out certain classes of work. 
Whether such rumours will turn out to be 
well founded we must '' wait and sce.” 
In any case the members of the Federation 
may rest assured that the Council are 
fully alive to the gravity of the position, 
and will carefully watch the course of 
events, and should there be any hint of 
such a measure being at all likely to be 
promulgated, they will at once take steps 
to meet the case and do everything in their 
power to protect the interests of the 
members. 


Our F rontis pieces. 


With our next issue we hope to give, 
as frontispiece, a portrait of Mr. F. H. 
Vaus, the Vice-president of the Federa- 
tion, produced in a similar style to that 
of the President in the January issuc ; 
and in the May issue we hope to give a 
portrait of the Secretary, Mr. G. B. 
Manley, with a view of the Council 
Chamber. 

For the splendid photogravure frontis- 
piece of the President our readers are 
indebted to the generosity of Mr. Edward 
Hunter, of André Sleigh & Anglo, 
Ltd., who has also kindly undertaken 
to provide that of the Vice-president 
for the March issue. 

Both plates are the work of the Photo- 
gravure Department of this leading firm 
of engravers. 


Substituting 
Chemicals. 


HE fact that certain chemicals can 
be substituted for others in some 
photographic solutions has led 

to the supposition on the part of many 
that one developing agent may be sub- 
stituted for another in a given formula, 
provided the correct proportions are em- 
ployed. The idca is, however, incorrect. 
The varied natures of the different 
developing agents call for altogether 
different proportions of accelerator and 
restrainer in solution, and consequently 
a formula that is well balanced for one 
developing agent may not be at all suited 
for another, even though passable results 
might be secured by the substitution. 
When it is not feasible to use one deve- 
loper, which in times past has given 
excellent results in a certain formula, it 
is not possible to substitute a new agent 
in the same formual, with the idea of 
producing identical results. If the new 
agent must be used, obtain from the dealer 
the best formula he knows for use with it ; 
and if to be used with any particular 
emulsions, get formula from the manu- 
facturer o1 the goods. Any manufacturer 
is always glad to give this information, 
as it is in his interest to have a customer 
get the very best results with his goods ; 
for this reason never hesitate to write a 
manufacturer for information. 


A well-balanced plant is one in which 
each department is so equipped as to be 
just able to handle its share of the normal 
output of the plant on a basis of seventy 
percent productive. More than this in any 
part is over equipment. A lot of idle equip- 
ment anywhere is evidence of lack of 
balance either in the plant or business 
conditions. 
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The best Method of putting on new “Nap” 


Roller Skins. 


ANY photo-process establishments, 
as well as general lithographic 


Bi] 


printing works, employ '' nap 
leather rollers for regular classes of 
everyday work in their business. In 
the course of time, these implements be- 
come the worse for wear, just as every other 
tool used in production does. And here 
in connection with the nap roller when 
it needs replenishing with a new nap skin 
there invariably occurs a troublesome 
difficulty in putting on the new skin as 
"taut" and as neat as the old one 
was when delivered new from the supply 
house. Below we give some useful and 
valuable pointers for accomplishing this 
task more easily and efficiently. The 
roller "spindle" or "stock" must be 
re-clothed with new flannel covering, made 
to fit neatly and tightly without ridged 
seam of any prominence. To do this the 
circumference of the roller must be 
measured accurately by the best method 
of accomplishing this. Take a small 
strip of the flannel covering and mould it 
round the roller spindle so as to mark off 
the point of juncture. Cut off the sur- 
plus and re-adjust. It may still be neces- 
sary to remove another small portion 
to allow for the “ stretch " in the material 
when it is being sewed on. In sewing on, 
the two edges of the flannel cylinder must 
be drawn together taut without ridging- 
up; the best method of doing this is by 
using the “herring bone” stitch or 
‘“ devil's ranter " stitch of “over” and 
"under" sewing of the needle. Good 
strong '' bookbinders' " thread must be 
used, and should be waxed after threading 


in the needle, by drawing the thread 
through a small block of unbleached 
beeswax. If a second ply of flannel is 
necessary to build up the roller spindle 
to the required capacity of the roller skin, 
then the second ply joint must not be 
made over the same place as the first 
joint was, but in a distant area of the 
roller circumference. When all the sewing 
and end-binding is thoroughly well done, 
the loose and protruding fibre and hairs 
of the flannel must be removed from the 
surface of the material by passing the 
roller through a gas flame in a brisk and 
unhesitating manner, so that this super- 
fluous material will become “singed " 
off, every precaution being, of course, 
taken to prevent injury to the material 
itself. The outer surface of the flannel 
is now well dusted over with some French 
chalk powder, and then the new skin can 
be at once put on. It is here, however, 
that the great trouble begins if the skin is 
to be put on to a properly clothed spindle. 
Additional aid is afforded the operator 
if he also dusts the inner surface of the 
roller skin tube with a plentiful sprinkiing 
of French chalk. The most technical and 
efficient aid, however, is obtained from the 
simple method of turing the new skin 
covering inside out, much in the manner 
that a housewife tums the children's 
stockings inside out, when drawing them 
on their feet. The simple procedure 
will save heaps of energy and heaps 
of time, and give better results in the 
covering. 


From Process Work. 
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Collotype. 
By. W. T. Wilkinson, 
CHAPTER IV. 
ExPOSURE TO LIGHT UNDER NEGATIVE. 


EGATIVES under which collotype 
plates are exposed to light must 


have the margins masked with 
thin tinfoil, it being advisable to have 
only the picture portion of the plate 
exposed to light action. 

The printing frame most suitable for 
collotype is provided with a plate glass 
front upon which the negative is placed ; 
the sensitive plate is then placed in posi- 
tion upon the negative, the cross bars 
inserted, and wooden wedges used to 
press plate and negative into contact. 
The back is then put into its place and the 
frame is ready for exposure to light. 
The progress of the light action can be 
seen from the back of plate, the image 
showing brown on a yellow ground, the 
exposure being stopped as soon as the 
lights begin to tint. 

Exposure to light should be made in 
the shade ; direct sunlight, except through 
ground glass or tissue paper, not being 
good. | 

When the exposure to light has been 
made the plate is removed from the frame 
and at once plunged into clean, cold 
water. There must be no hesitation about 
this, nor any attempt at examination, 
the risk of the film being damp-struck 
being too great, and if that happens end- 
less trouble is entailed during the printing 
operations. | 

A mirror that has been out of doors some 
time, when brought into a room will at 
once be coated with a film of moisture, and 
so will a dry collotype film taken out of 
a printing frame ; but with the collotype 


film the moisture has a hardening or 
fogging effect on the gelatine. 

The action of light upon a bichromated 
gelatine film hardens it and causes it to 
lose its faculty of absorbing moisture ; 
dam p has the same action and will prevent 
the proper realisation of white in the 
picture, hence this reiterated caution to 
get the exposed film into water as quickly 
as possible, because there are far more 
good collotype films spoilt by neglect to 
do this than at any other stage. 

The plate is washed in frequent changes 
of water until all yellow colour is re- 
moved: it is then put on a rack and 
allowed to dry, and when dry it is ready 
for preparation for the printing press. 

At this stage the image should show 
silvery grey, like fine ground glass, 
deeper in the shadows and gradually 
smoother to the high lights and margins. 


CHAPTER V. 
PRINTING FROM THE COLLOTYPE PLATE. 


To prepare a collotype plate for the 
printing press it is moistened with a 
mixture of glycerine and water. This is 
called etching, the action of the glycerine 
mixture being to soak into the film in 
the inverse ratio to the action of light ; 
thus where the light action through the 
negative in the shadows has almost, if 
not quite, destroyed the power of the 
gelatine to absorb moisture, but in 
those parts that were under the denser 
portions of the negative the power of 
absorbing moisture has not been so much 
interfered with, and when the film has 
been allowed to absorb as much as is 
possible of moisture, and the surplus has 
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been removed, a roller, charged with 
greasy ink, passed over the film will 
develop an image, and this image may 
be transferred to paper under pressure 
in a suitable press. 

The best method of preparing a plate 
for the press is to first soak for fifteen or 
twenty minutes in clean cold water, then 
dab the film surface dry with a damp 
chamois leather, then examine back of 
plate and with a piece of pumice remove 
from it any traces of gelatine or grit, 
else the first pull through the press 
will probably result in a smash. 

Place the plate upon a levelling stand 
and adjust it level; then cover the 
surface with a mixture of 

Glycerine 2 parts 

Water is ue UD ua 
taking care that the whole of the film is 
covered. Allow this to act until the 
relief can be felt with the finger byond the 
margin, and the picture is of one level ; 
when this happens soak off the glycerine 
mixture (usually termed “the etch”) 
with a soft sponge and return to the bottle 
for further use, then dab the film with 
damp chamois leather until surface is 
dry,lay upon the press, and ink up with 
a composition roller charged with collo- 
type ink. 

Colotype ink is the best quality of 
lithographic printing ink brought down to 
working consistency by mixing with 
middle lithographic varnish. N.B.—Col- 
lotype requires a very stiff ink. 

The slab upon which the roller is charged 
with ink may be a flat sheet of zinc, or of 
glass, or marble, or slate, or an old 
lithographic stone, and must have a 
temperature of at least 65°F, 1.e., must 
not feel cold to the hand. 

-The rollers used for inking up the image 
are of the composition used for high-class 


letterpress printing, with a perfectly 
smooth surface, and should be of the 
ordinary form as used by letterpress 
printers ; these rollers must be kept away 
from damp, and should have the ink 
cleaned off at the end of the day's printing, 
using turpentine and a rag. 

When the ink from the tin is mixed with 
the varnish it must be free from lumps, 
and must still be sufficiently stiff not to 
run off the palette knife when it is held 
up. 

When the ink is mixed a fairly thick 
line of it is run across the inking slab, 
and this gradually spread over the slab 
in an even film by means of the roller. 

The plate being ''etched " or moist- 
ened, and dabbed surface dry, a clean 
piece of blotting paper is laid upon bed 
of press, the back of plate freed from dirt, 
laid upon the blotting paper and fixed 
in position by the means provided ; 
the roller charged with ink is now passed 
gently over the film, and shortly the 
shadows will take ink, and as the rolling 
is continued with gradually increasing 
pressure, the image will gradually deve- 
lop; continue the rolling, occasionally 
reinforcing the ink on the roller by passing 
it over the inking slab. 

When the image is fully inked up (even 
the high-lights being touched) take a 
second roller, which has had just a touch 
of ink from the slab and has been passed 
briskly over a clean slab, and pass it over 
the image with quick strokes, first one 
way, then the other, until the ink on image 
is clean and bright, finishing up with a 
few quick, light strokes. Now take a 
print and judge the result. If mottled 
and patchy in the shadows the pressure 
has not been sufficient, and this must 
be corrected before taking another 1m- 
pression. 
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If the print is flat and the shadows 
washy, the ink is too thin. In this case 
scrape all the ink on the slab with the 
palette or push knife, wash the slab and 
roller with turpentine, wipe dry, add more 
ink from the tin to mixed ink, and again 
charge the roller and ink up image with 
the stiffer ink. 

The image will also ink up flat if the 
film has not been sufficiently long under 
the glycerine and water—not enough 
etched—but in this case the differences 
between high light and shadow would be 
almost nil. The margin would also take 
ink equally with the image, which it would 
not do to the same extent if the flatness 
was the result of thin ink. 

If there is a difficulty in getting the 
image to take ink, and the roller has a clean 
even coating upon it, then the plate has 
been over-etched, i.e., has been under the 
glycerine and water too long. The best 
plan to adopt in this case is to leave the 
plate to itself for ten or twenty minutes, 
then try again, or a piece of clean paper 
may be placed over it and pulled through 
the press. This will remove the extra 
moisture—and it may also remove too 
much; in which case pass a sponge 
containing glycerine and water over the 
film, then dab surface dry with damp 
chamois leather, or clean linen rag may be 
used instead. 

In dabbing the collotype film the 
chamois leather or rag is made up into a 
ball, and the dabbing done quite vigor- 
ously ; wiping may scratch the film, but 
dabbing will not do so; dabbing also 
acts more evenly. 

Portions of the image at times print 
too deeply, in which case local etching is 
resorted to, the etch (glycerine and water) 


being painted on with a brush or any 


other method. The addition of ammonia 


to the etch will make it act quicker, but 
the addition of too much ammonia will 
speedily cause indications of over etching, 
ie., will prevent the image taking ink. 

When a plate 1s in good printing order, 
it is inked up after taking a print, and this 
inking up and taking impressions is con- 
tinued until a print is made which looks 
much flatter than any previous one, on 
account of the lights being tinted; in 
fact, the moisture requires renewing, the 
printing paper each time removing a 
little. Cover the film with the etching 
solution of glycerine and water, taking 
care that this solution covers all the film, 
allow it to remain for two or three minutes, 
soak off with a sponge, then dab surface 
dry with chamois leather or linen rag, 
and again ink up 

A plate that is fresh will yield ten or 
twelve prints before re-etching is required, 
but after re-etching three or four times 
from thirty to fifty may be made from a 
good plate before the film requires re- 
etching. 

If the film comes away during the print- 
ing operations, the substratum is at fault, 
the probability being that the silicate 1s 
not strong enough, so next batch add. 
more ; or it may be the plate has not been 
freed from dirt or grease—next time be 
more careful. 


Bear one fact in mind, that the first 
impressions are the most lasting, and 
if you give a man a good impression of 
your place when he enters you have accom- 
plished half the battle of separating him 
from his money. A quick walk forward, 
a pleasant greeting and close attention are 
not hard things to give,and they will make 
sales where a glum, dyspeptic countenance 
will put a customer in an antagonistic 
mood. 
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British Industries Fatr, 1917. 


HIS year the Board of Trade have been 
T able to secure not only a portion of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
but also the great Hall and certain Galleries 
in the Imperial Institute, which have been 
kindly lent by the Executive Council of the 
Institute and the University of London. 
The Fair will open on February 26th, 
and will remain open till March 9th, that 
is to say until the Friday of the following 
week. 

A great advance has been made in the 
organisation of trade fairs, for, concur- 
rently with the London Fair, a fair for a 
number of trades which are not included in 
the London Fair is being organised by the 
Corporation of the City of Glasgow under 
the auspices and with the support of the 
Board of Trade. 

The trades which will exhibit in London 
are : 

Toys and Games 
Earthenware and China 
Glass 

Fancy Goods 

Stationery and Printing. 

The Glasgow British Industries Fair, 
which is under the auspices of the Board 
of Trade, and has its full support, will 
include : 

Textiles 

Ready-made Clothing 

Boots and Shoes 

Foodstuffs (prepared and preserved) 
Domestic Chemicals. 

By this new system of holding more than 
one Fair at the same time, while carefully 
preventing the duplication of the partici- 


pating trades, the inducement to foreign. 


buyers to visit the country is greatly 
increased, and there is no reason why the 
British fortnight, or whatever the period 
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of the concurrent but not competing Fairs 
is called eventually, should not become the 
greatest trade event of the year for the 
whole world, and one which no trade 
buyer, whatever his nationality, could on 
any account afford to miss. 

Many exhibitors at the Fair have taken 
orders at the rate of £1,000 a day, and 
one exhibitor stated that he opened over 
400 new accounts, of which over 70 were 
with foreign firms. Another firm stated 
that they had done as much business in a 
fortnight at the Fair as they would have 
been able to do in the ordinary way of 
business in two years with four travellers. 

One reason why such good results have 
been achieved by the Fairs is the care 
taken by the Board of Trade to admit 
only trade buyers. The merely curious 
being excluded, the stall holders know 
that practically all enquiries made are 
worth careful attention. 

The issuing of the invitations to buyers 
to visit the Fair also plays an important 
part in securing its success, and the system 
adopted by the Board is a marked advance 
on the methods previously employed in 
this country. By the old method every 
exhibitor was entitled to so many tickets 
of admission for issue to his customers. 
The result was that almost all the exhibi- 
tors sent their invitation tickets to the 
same buyers, and consequently the large 
buyers got numbers while the smaller 
buyers got none unless they applied for 
them. Under the system now adopted 
by the Board the duplication of invitations 
is done away with. When the Fairs were 
inaugurated in 1915, the exhibitors were 
asked to send to the Board the names of 
all buyers whom they would like to be 
invited, and many of them took advantage 
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to the full of the Board's offer, sending 
lists of names which ran into thousands. 
As can be imagined, the total number of 
names sent in by the exhibitors was 
enormous, but none the less a card index 
was compiled containing all the names 
included in the hundreds of lists which 
were submitted by exhibitors, and an 
invitation was sent in the name of the 
Board to each individual and firm whose 
name was included in the card index, 
which now contains 77,000 names. New 
names are constantly being added to the 
index, and any names submitted by 
exhibitors are carefully compared with it 
and if necessary added, though it is grow- 
ing rarer and rarer for names which are 
submitted not to be found to have been 
already included. 


A Useful Hint. 


OTASSIUM and ammonium bromides 
D have risen quite beyond pre-war 
ideas, but sodium bromide has not 
advanced in such a degree, which should 
comfort those operators who still use the 
copper bromide method of reinforcing the 
collodion image before cutting the dots. In 
“The Inland Printer” Mr.G. Mayersuggests 
that solutions of copper sulphate and 
sodium bromide should be made separately, 
each solution to register 80 with the ordin- 
ary dark room argentometer. To make 
up the bleacher take 3 parts of the copper 
sulphate solution and mix with 1 part of 
sodium bromide solution. After bleaching 
(which is best done in a dish) wash, drain, 
and flood with— 


Silver nitrate 4 ounces 
Water es 2 ud. ie 
Nitric acid ... .. ounce. 


Citric acid... e 0 


Qualities Most 
Needed for Manu- 


facturing. 


hereby submitted as the ones 

which are most needed in manu- 
facturing. They are taken from Dr. 
Blackford’s new book, “ Analysing Char- 
acter,’ with a few alterations. 

If I were to choose from these the 
four qualities which are most important 
of all, I would choose Health, Inventive- 
ness, Reliability, Ambition. 


T. following twenty qualities are 


| | 
Health. 
Endurance. | 
BODY. Quickness. | 
Skill. | 
| Vitality. 


i 


Observation. 
Mechanical Sense. 
MIND. Accuracy. 
System. 
Inventiveness. 


Fair Play. 
Reliability. 
Cheerfulness. 
Friendliness. 


FEELINGS. 


Patience. 
Thoroughness. 
WILL. Perseverance. 
Ambition. 
Industry. 


Loyalty. 


SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS. 


Latest Invention. (British Manufacture). 


The Everclean Collar 


is the Ideal Collar—always smart, always 
white— cannot be distinguished from linen. 
Others limp and fray, others need be 
washed. Everclean, when soiled, can be 
wiped white as new with a damp cloth. 
Norubber. Cannot be distinguished from 
ordinary Linen Collars. Others wear out, 
but four Everclean Collars will last a year. 


Great Saving of Laundry Bills. 
ss Great Comfort in Wear. :: 


Special Trial Offer to Agents.—? Sample 
Everclean Collars for 2:6; 6 Everclean 
Collars for 6/-. Sample Set of Collars, 
Front, and Pair of Cuffs with Gold Cased 
Links for 5/-. $t ORDER AT ONCE. 


WM. ARTHUR C6 CO, 
147 Holborn Bars, LONDON, E.C. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E DENT ó CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4885. Wire: "EOLIPILE, LONDON. ”' 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. ard G. Foyle, 121-123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


W. T. WILKINSON is open to give 
Instructions and Advice in any Photographic 
or Photo-Mechanical Methods. Can supply 
small screens for experiments in 


PHOTOGRAVURE (Rotary or Flat). 
W. T. WILKINSON, 


c/o Editor, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 

Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent -tor the betterment of their dailv work. 

bach month vou can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the foilowrig lines = 

A NTORY Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS — Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
gencral solved by concrete examples, 

PROOF-ROOM, Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department. problems of job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
«OiGurs. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected tor their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets. circulars and other 
Specimens of printing sent in for criticism are brietly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

. THR WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. HWlustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description ot the 
Various processes of book binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
_ PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries rezarding process engrav- 
Mk are answered and suggestions an ' experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, ‘The art of press work discussed in detail, 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helptul hints 
en all phases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION, The linotype machine and its 
Produet are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATIENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are n tel and illustrated 

TRADE NOTES. Bricf mention of men and events associated 
Sth the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
of representative American manufacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours cach month, 
Published monthly : subseription price, $3.85 per vear, 

The Iniand Printer, 632 Sherman Street. Chicago, Iis., U.S.A, 


^ 


spl 
pF PRINTER 


FOUNDED 
1878. 


PUBLISHED 


ANO STATIONER WEEKLY. 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A Journal of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


THe WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say : 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ; —'" Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries trom India, South and East Atrica, apart from 
Great Britain.” M" : 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S..4.:—'" We have long 
understood the Brrtish and Colonial Printer and Stationer Vo be the 
leader of its class in Britain.” 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPHKIETORSN— 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :—-W. C. Foster. 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


BRITISH-MADE SENSITISERS. 


ILFORD LIMITED have pleasure in announcing 
the introduction of 


 SENSITOL" GREEN and ^ SENSITOL" RED 


for the preparation of colour-sensitive plates 
for THREE-COLOUR & GENERAL PURPOSES. 


66 99 
SENSITOL GREEN isa Green Sensitiser of the highest efficiency in a 
state of perfect purity. fully equal in every respect to the 
best German product, which it is designed to replace. 


& 6 99 
SENSITOL RED is a Sensitiser for Orange and Red of exceedingly 
) high power, in a pure concentrated crystalline condition, in 
every respect equal to the best German product. 


THESE TWO DYES, used together, impart perfect Colour Sensitive- 


ness throughout the Spectrum. 


NO LOSS OF SPEED. NO FOG. 
PURE GRYSTALLINE PREPARATIONS. 


These dyes are specially prepared for us under the direction of Professor 
W. J. POPE, F.R.S.. The Chemical Laboratory, UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE, and are of Guaranteed Purity and Excellence. 


PRICES: 


l gram., 40.-:; 4 gram, 21 - 
85 c.cm. of 1:1000 Solution, G/- 


OF ALL DEALERS AND 


ILFORD Limited, ILFORD, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Published by Tux Proprie ors at 14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C 
Printed hv Pace & Tuomas, LTD., 13: Finsbury Payement. London, E(C),\and Chesham 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


Vol. 24. No. 279 Founded by the late H. SNowpen WARD, F.R.P.S. Marcu, 1917. 


LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


ECONOMIC SCREENS 


are ruled but not etched. 
Prices 50 per cent. of the 
Original '' prices. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out 
Al practical workers recog 
nise it as an immense im 
provement. 


GRIFFINS 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 
Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL OTHER 


NEEDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


showing the Ke 


ess ~ cesed Aluminium Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 

CIRCULAR SCREEN Sovcane whihoni Specially Invited. 

for Colour Work is now fitted extra charge ee 

with Aluminium Rim, with- 

out extra cost. ^ 
SPECIAL SCREENS FOR PHOTOGRAVURE oe =f — oer eid 

SOLE BRITÍSH AGENTS: embie reet, IngS way, ondon, XS 
A. W. PENROSE & Co.. Ltd., Phone : Gerrard 2621. Wires : * Gramme, London.’ 


109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. / 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, pest free: British Isles and Canada, G68., Colonies and abroad. Bs. 


London:—GBORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York: -CSPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia :—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd, Wellington, 


Every process-engraver should read this book 1n order to under- 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ ‘‘ Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


JOHNSONS' 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


- Žž PURE AND RELIABLE. » æ% 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. COLLODIONS. 
ACID PYROGALLIC. AMIDOL - JOHNSONS. 


SAVE ALL RESIDUES. peep aic on application. 


For Chemicals : For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 


Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
ndon. 


ELECTROTYPER'S 
AND 


STEREOTYPER'S 
REVIEW. 


National Service. 
Co-operative Process 


possible lengthy duration of the 
war, put forward a co-operative 
scheme which we believed would enable 
process engravers to carry on and maintain 
the goodwill of their respective businesses, 
should such a condition become necessary. 

The position we then looked upon as 
possible has now become more than 
probable, for the Director of National 
Service has given a very strong hint to the 
Federation that the time has come when 
we as a trade should “ put our house in 
order," whatever that may mean, so as to 
release as many as possible of those 
employed, both male and female, for the 
Army or for National Service. 

Of course, twelve months of war 
conditions and the trade movements 
have made the position somewhat differ- 
ent to what it appeared in March last year, 
but though details may be affected here 
and there the main features are just as 
applicable to-day as then. 

The question of immediate importance 
is, What is it the Director of National 
Service requires of us? So far as we 
understand it the position is as follows :— 

In order that the work necessary to be 
done can be performed by the smallest 
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number of employees, both male and 
female, it is imperative that houses 
“ join their forces," as it is believed that 
the work can be done by fewer employees 
properly organised in a small number of 
factories, than can be the case when they 
are scattered over a greater number; 
the surplus employees being thus available 
for national service. 

If this is the true interpretation of the 
call made upon us, it behoves the trade 
to give it very careful attention. 

Perhaps the step taken by the authori- 
ties in a certain Midland town may be 
indicative of their attitude in dealing with 
the subject in other parts of the country. 
We are told that the heads of the printing 
and process houses were called together 
and told that “it was their duty to con- 
sider in what way labour could be saved.” 
It was further suggested to them “ that 
they should meet together and organise 
themselves so that the work now being 
done could in future be performed by a 
fewer number of employees, and so release 
the remainder for National Service." 

They were given one month in which to 
reorganise the business of the town, and 
were told that “if they did not organise 
in the most efficient manner they would 
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have their jobs run for them by the 
Govemment." In the meantime all ex- 
emptions were cancelled and temporary 


exemptions for one month only were 
granted to all employees previously 
exempted. It does not want much 


business acumen to see what lay behind 
such a plain hint as that. 

The scheme of co-operation printed in 
our pages of March last and more fully 
elaborated herein, is intended purely as a 
co-operation, not as an amalgamation. 
And it should be studied in connection 
with the article referred to. Whether 
it may lead to amalgamation is quite 
another question, but the idea in our 
mind is a co-operative factory and 
nothing more, and we are thoroughly 
persuaded it can be successfully carried 
into effect. 

GENERAL OUTLINE. 


To ensure success in such a scheme 
the first step for those joining together is 
to come to a complete understanding of 
each other, so far as that can be accom- 
plished by a full, free and frank inter- 
change of opinion. 

There must be no attempt at secrets. 
If any matter ts to be treated as secret— 
for instance, the names of customers or 
other important particulars— it will be 
extremely difficult, if not actually im- 
possible, to devise amy satisfactory proce- 
dure. The delay and cross-purposes that 
would occur at very many points can only 
be avoided by a free interchange of ideas 
and a thorough understanding at first, 
so that confidence may be established. 

Of course, steps must be taken to pre- 
vent any one of the houses in the co-op- 
eration gradually gathering a list of the 
names of the customers of the other 
houses in order to attack them when the 
co-operation comes to an end. Conse- 
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quently we suggest that a binding legal 
agreement under reasonable penalties 
would be necessary, prohibiting any house 
from canvassing the customers of any of 
the other houses for a period of at least 
twelve months after the co-operation 
Ceases. 

But taking it for granted that each 
party intends to be honest and go straight, 
we can see no insuperable difficulty to 
several] houses joining in a co-operation 
with the most beneficial results to each, 
if only goodwill and common-sense are 
given a fair chance. If, however, dis- 
trust and suspicion are to be the daily 
menu, then good-bye to any chance of 
success. The question of directorate and 
management will be one of the first 
things to settle; how are the heads of 
the present businesses to be brought into 
living contact with the co-operation, and 
how are they to exercise efficient control ; 
what is to be their attitude toward the 
co-operation, and how will it affect their 
own business, and how are they to be 
assured that the best is being done and 
the work produced at the lowest cost 
consistent with quality and service ? 

These and many other questions will 
arise at once, and must be settled to the 
satisfaction of each, otherwise it will be 
of little use to attempt to work together. 

To give every one an equal share of 
responsibility we suggest that the heads 
of the several houses form themselves into 
a kind of rota of directors, so that each 
in turn takes charge of the combined 
factory for say a week or a month at a 
time. If they take the oversight in tums 
no one will have any ground for saying 
his work is neglected to the advantage of 
others. 

One thing must be quite clear, viz., 
that the co-operation does not take over 


any responsibility for the liabilities of any 
of the private companies : each individual 
house remains responsible for its own debts 
and liabilities of all kinds. The co-opera- 
tion pays for what it orders only, it accepts 
no other liability. 

Another matter must be quite clear, 
viz., no individual house can pledge the 
credit of the co-operation. That can only 
be done by the officials of the co-opera- 
tion through the recognised machinery. 

As a matter of course the principals of 
the individual houses will still work as 
zalously as at present in order to promote 
the interests of theirown businesses, which 
will be quite apart from their interest in 
the co-operation. 

Get the idea firmly fixed that this is not 
a combination of several businesses, but 
is the setting up of a co-operative factory 
in which to produce the work required 
by several private businesses, each one 
doing everything possible to make his 
own business successful, and at the same 
time doing all he can to make the factory 
successful. 

To give a concrete example. Several 
New York process houses who ran colour 
departments felt they were not getting an 
adequate return from that particular de- 
partment for the time and money spent 
upon it. 

One of the most cute of them got the 
idea into his head that it would pay to 
shut down the individual departments 
and start a co-operative colour factory 
for the trade. He talked it over with the 
others, and persuaded them the scheme was 
sound. They agreed to give it a trial, 
and it turned out a great success ; and 
we believe this idea can be similarly 
successful if houses are of a mind to make 
it so. 

An objection is sure to be raised by some 
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on the question of rents, etc. Is the rent 
of the factory to be paid by the co-opera- 
tion, and the individual firms left to pay 
their own rents ? [f so, the one firm will 
gain at the expense of the others. Our 
reply is that this is a question that will 
need particularly careful handling, other- 
wise a wrong decision may be arrived at. 

Taking it for granted that each firm has 
a lease of its premises which it cannot get 
rid of, we suggest that each individual 
house should pay its own rent, so that the 
co-operation would live rent free in the 
premises in which it is located ; but that 
it should keep in proper condition and 
clean down those premises thoroughly 
and make good any damage done during 
its occupation before its funds are disbur- 
sed at the close. 

If, however, any house can close down 
its present premises and get rid of its 
liability for rent, and do all its office work, 
etc., at the offices of the co-operation, then 
equitable charges should be paid by that 
firm to the house in whose premises the 
co-operation is working. 

Although the co-operation would not 
be liable for rent, it would be responsible 
for insurance, the wear and tear, and the 
upkeep of the premises and machinery, 
and the depreciation of the plant for the 
period it was in possession, and forevery- 
thing that entered into the production of 
the work required by the co-operation. 


OFFICIALS, STAFF, ETC. 


As far as practicable the heads of the 
houses that come into the scheme would be 
the managing directors of the co-opera- 
tion without remuneration, and in cases 
where any difference of opinion. might 
arise they should have voting power 
proportioned to the volume of work they 
were passing through the factory. 
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(The remuneration of these directors 
would be the profit made upon the sale of 
their particular portion of the work to 
their own customers.] 

The directors should form a rota, each 
one in turn taking charge fora given time, 
the remainder of his time being devoted to 
the furtherance of his own business. 

A general manager and a works manager 
would be appointed, the former to take 
the oversight of the whole plant ; the latter 
to take charge of the technical side of the 
work and see it through the various 
departments, and so be responsible for the 
quality, speed, etc., etc. 

Both these would be paid by the 
co-operation. 

The general office staff, entering and 
despatching clerks, invoice clerks, store 
keepers, analysis clerks, messengers, etc., 
would all be under the direction of the 
general manager and be paid by the 
co-operation. 

Travellers or any staff required by the 
individual firms and kept for their private 
purposes, would not be paid out of the 
co-operation. 

Immediately before the co-operation 
becomes a fact the directors would care- 
fully scrutinise the pay roll of each house 
and decide which employees are to be 
kept and which to be dispensed with, 
the methods to be adopted, the policy to 
be pursued inthe execution of orders, 
etc., etc., and fix up the new pay roll. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE. 


Having come to arrangements between 
several houses to join in one co-operative 
factory, the heads of those houses would 
decide in which of the existing plants 
the combined business should be carried 
on—in all probability it would fall to the 
largest and best equipped of them. 
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The arrangements being fixed up and 
the commencing day arrived, the gas and 
electric light meters at the co-operative 
factory would be examined and the 
register taken—the individual firm being 
responsible up to that date, the co- 
operation after. 

Likewise all the stock on hand of every 
kind would be tabulated and charged up 
to the co-operation. 

similarly all the stock of the other 
individual houses, which they wished the 
co-operation to use, would be brought into 
the factory and charged up to the co-opera- 
tion at current prices if good and usable 
stock. 

The directors would need to arrange for 
a new banking account, and at once 
place therein sufficient cash to carry on the 
co-operation for a reasonable period, 
and would continue to replenish the 
account at stated intervals. 

They would also arrange for the pay- 
ment of accounts, the purchase of supplies, 
etc., etc. 

They would hold weekly meetings to 
decide questions that might arise, sign 
cheques, and do any other needful business. 


SYSTEM FOR WORKING THE 
SCHEME. 


Each house could retain a clerk in 
its own offices to interview callers, 
take messages, etc., etc., if they think 
best to do so. 

If the business is small it might be best 
to advise each of their customers of their 
new address (for the period of the war), 
with new telephone number, and have 
all communications addressed to the 
factory ; letters, telegrams, etc., to be 
opened by themselves only. 

All orders that reach the factory would 
be given a distinguishing mark denoting 
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the house to which they belong, so as to 
facilitate handling, and as an indication 
to the invoice and forwarding clerks, etc. 
B Each house in sending in work would 
give full and precise information as to the 
style required, and exact particulars of 
any special wishes of customer, full work- 
ing instructions, and time required, and 
name and address to which the blocks are 
to be sent. 

At the end of each month the directors 
would ascertain and declare the costs of 
each class of work produced, and the 
various houses would be charged up for 
all the orders they had sent into the 
factory on the basis of this declaration. 

We do not suggest an elaborate system 
of costing, arriving at the most minute 
accuracy, but records can be very easily 
kept which will enable the directors to 
fix with very fair accuracy the cost per 
square inch of the various classes of blocks 
produced, and while it is agreed that 
every block at 8d. persquare inch does not 
cost the exact same price to produce, yet 
by taking a monthly average the cost will 
be sufficiently near for every practical 
purpose, and if one gains a trifle in cost 
one month, some one else will gain it 
another month, and it will even itself out 
all round. 

Of course, the whole of the accounts of 
the co-operation will have to be most 
accurately kept and carefully examined 
by the directors, who themselves will be 
responsible for declaring the inch rate 
each month, and upon their own declara- 
tion they will be charged for the work 
done. 

This in brief is our scheme for meeting 
an unprecedented situation. If this or 
something analogous should be found of 


service to the trade we shall feel amply 


rewarded. 
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Photography tn 
War-time. 


A Remarkable Book of Beautiful Pictures. 
" HOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 10916," 
pP which has just been issued, in 
no way falls behind its prede- 
cessors in the extent and interest of its 
contents. Upwards of a hundred repro- 
ductions of the finest examples of pictorial 
art with the camera, from all parts of the 
world, appear within its covers. 
Contributions by British photographers 
take pride of place in the Annual, but 
remarkable pictures from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, India, South Africa, France, Japan, 
United States, Holland, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and other countries render 
the collection international in character. 
The literary contributions are no less 
diversified. The Editor, Mr. F. J. Mor- 
timer, F. R.P.S. (Editor of “ The Amateur 
Photographer"), deals with the year's 
work in general, and offers some ideas for - 
the future. ““ Some Observations on Pic- 
tures of the Year” is a critical causerie 
of the pictures reproduced, and is from the 
pen of W. R. Bland, of Derby. “ Essen- 
tial Aims in Photographic Art " is another 
thoughtful and critical contribution by 
Antony Guest. 
It is, however, as a book of beautiful 
and attractive pictures made with the 
camera that the Annual makes its chief 


appeal. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Mr. R. E. WILKINSON, late Managing 
Director and Founder of Messrs. Wilkinson 
and Sons, Ltd., Process Engravers, of 
Bethel Street, Norwich, passed away 
after a long illness on February 26th, 
1917, in his 58th year. 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER | PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


OFFICERS. 


President— 


MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 


g 
Vice-President— 


Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd, 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 


g 
Treasurer— 


MR. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Engraving 
Company, Ltd., - 
Milford Lane, London, E.C. 


T- 
Secretary— 


Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin’s Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Telephone: 5596 Bank. 


Telegrams: ''Secreteau, Cannon, London." 


The Council sits every Monday afternoon, 
at 2.90. Communications for the same 
should be in the Secretary's hands by 
first post on Monday morning. 


a s 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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T he Annual 
Meeting. 


The First Annual Meeting of the 
Federation will be held on March 28th 
(Wednesday), at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet 
Street, at 12 o'clock prompt. 

This wil be an extremely important 
meeting, and it is hoped that every member 
of the Federation will be present. 

Several matters of vital importance 
will be considered, and the decisions ar- 
rived at wil more or less affect every 
house in the trade. 

The Council urge upon all the necessity 
of making every effort to be present, and 
to remain during the whole of the pro- 
ceedings. 


The Council at Work. 


The Government and Copper. 


The Position re Zinc.—National Service. 
URING the month there have been 
four meetings of the Council, 


and several mectings of com- 
mittees, etc., etc. 

As last month, it has been the copper 
question that has been uppermost at each 
meeting, and has proved a continued 
source of anxiety, for after nearly three 
months of continuous negotiations we 
have no assurance that copper will be 
forthcoming as required. 


Moreover it has been strongly hinted to 
the Council that the Government intend 


to deal with the question of zinc upon a 
similar footing to that they have adopted 
for copper. 

A further source of concern to the Coun- 
cil was an intimation from the Director 
of National Service that he expects the 
trade to put its house in order, so as to 
reduce the number of employees in the 
trade at the present time. 

The order prohibiting the promiscuous 
sending out of catalogues, as has been the 
practice by so many houses, and which 
of course brought quite a large quantity of 
orders for blocks to process houses, had the 
attention of the Council, and as it was felt 
that in this matter the printing trade was 
very deeply concerned, perhaps more so 
than process engravers, it was decided that 
we should communicate with the Federa- 
tion of Master Printers with a view to 
working together with them in any repre- 
sentation that may be made with a view 
to getting any modification of the order. 

These and many other questions of 
varying importance have given the Coun- 
cil plenty of material for anxious con- 
sideration, but every question has been 
carefully examined and decisions arrived 
at that were considered to be of the 
greatest advantage to the trade. 

Further progress has been made in 
securing adhesions to the Federation, so 
that in the course of a very short time 
it is hoped that there will not be a process 
house left outside. 

Another welcome feature is that the 
newspaper houses are fecling it is to their 
interest to become members of the 
Federation. The Council give them a 
very hearty reception and rejoice that 
their work is bearing such good fruit. 

THE COPPER QUESTION. 

In last month’s report we gave a full 

statement so far as the question was 


(^ 
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completed at the date of publication. 
There has been no material alteration in 
the position since; the whole of the 
difüculty seems to have been connected 
by the very small amount of copper 
actually in this country, and the handling 
of those orders placed prior to December 
9th last. 

The supply houses who had orders on 
hand very naturally felt that they must 
supply the metal to those who had ordered 
it, that is, if they could secure a permit to 
take it from the docks. This, however, 
the Department would not give them, but 
insisted upon it becoming a part of the 
thirty-seven tons they had given the 
Federation permission to import. The 
Council’s position was that if this metal 
was to be part of their allowance, they 
could not entertain the idea that a few 
houses should have the whole, even though 
they had ordered it, but that it must be 
held in trust for the benefit of the Federa- 
tion as a whole, and allocated to all the 
members that needed it pro rata ac- 
cording to their requirements as shown 
by the statement they had sent to the 
secretary. 

The two views being so completely at 
variance, it took considerable time «to 
find a way out of the difficulty, but as at 
length it was found that the Government, 
Department was determined that the 
copper should not be removed from the 
docks except under the Federation per- 
mit, the supply houses eventually agreed 
to the suggestion of the Council, and the 
sub-committee at once proceeded to allo- 
cate it as previously explained. Of course, 
if any house to whom an allocation is 
made does not require the amount allo- 
cated there are other houses who will be 
glad of the opportunity of procuring a 
little more. 
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Unfortunately the quantity at the 
disposal of the Council is only sufficient 
to provide for the needs of the trade for a 
fortnight, and it is quite impossible to 
forecast when the next supply will come 
to hand, although we are told it is 
expected—some is already on the way. 

It may here be explained that though the 
Council have obtained licenses from the 
Priority and Materials Departments of the 
Government to use copper on condition 
that they return old metal to equal 
amount, and though they have secured a 
license from the Board of Trade to pur- 
chase supplies in America, yet the difficulty 
of procuring it still remains, for we are 
given to understand that the quays in 
New York are crowded with merchandise 


awaiting shipment, and that our copper: 


wil have to take its turn with other 
shipments. When this will be no one can 
foretell,for practically every bit of space 
in every vessel is taken up either by 
munitions or food, and as the submarine 
menace has kept so many ships in the 
American harbours, much valuable time 
has been lost, as in ordinary circum- 
stances these ships would have made an 
extra journey in the time they have been 
detained. 

Arrangements have been completed with 
.the supply houses having for their purpose 
the furthersupply of copper, so that should 
opportunity occur of getting it across the 
Atlantic every process house can rest 
assured that its wants will be supplied— 
but the question of getting it across 
remains the one great factor in the situa; 


tion, for, as it all comes from America, 


if it cannot be got across, the trade is in 
a serious position and should take every 
precaution. to conserve in every way 
every inch of the metal they possess. 

So far as reports have reached the 
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Council, the arrangement for customers to 
retum old blocks of equal weight to those 
supplied is working exceedingly well, and 
will, it is thought, prove quite satisfactory. 
Process engravers should, however, take 
every care to impress upon their cus- 
tomers that the copper must be returned 
to them so that they may sell it and get a 
certificate from the dealer. Unless they 
do this it will be impossible to get a second 
supply from the Federation, for certificates 
to an equal quantity as that required must 
be sent with the requisitions to the 
Secretary. 

It must be borne in mind that it is 
impossible to procure new copper from any 
of the supply houses without first of all 
obtaining from the Secretary of the 
Federation a permit to purchase. This 
will only be given when proof has been 
delivered to him tbat an equal amount of 
old copper has been sold to a licensed 
dealer for the Government purposes. 

Care must be taken that the old copper 
is sold to no one but a licensed dealer. 
Probably every town in the kingdom will 
have such a dealer, and the Council has 
endeavoured to get from the Government 
Department a list, but they decline to give 
one, as they do not wish to discriminate 
between dealer and dealer. 

Scrap copper MUST NOT BE SOLD to 
private firms nor to munition works 
without the authority of the Ministry of 
Munitions for use in their own factory. 
Such sale will not be taken into account in 
supplying new metal. 


THE ZINC POSITION. 


Although at present there is no prohibi- 
tion upon the use of zinc in making process 
blocks, the position is very peculiar indeed, 
for though zinc is not mentioned as a pro- 
hibited article and no embargo is laid upon 


the use of it, the Board of Trade, for their 
own purposes, classify it as hardware, and 
as the importation of hardware is pro- 
hibited 1t therefore goes without saying— 
from their standpoint—that zinc is pro- 
hibited. 

The same sub-committee that dealt with 
the copper question is dealing with zinc. 
What will be their success of course 
remains to be seen ; but they will use 
every endeavour to procure a full supply 
of that metal for the purposes of the 
trade, though as we are so dependent 
upon America for this also, the same 
difficulties arise as to getting it across. 

There is, however, a certain supply 
procurable from English mills. This will 
be made full use of, and the Council will 
make every endeavour to keep supplies 
as near as possible to the requirements 
of the trade. 


NATIONAL SERVICE. 


In view of certain very definite reports 
that reached the Council re the intention 
of the Director of National Service, it 
was decided to ask for an interview so 
that a deputation might put before the 
department the claim of the process trade 
to be omitted from the list of non-essential 
trades. 

The deputation were very cordially 
received, and stated their case very fully, 
and succeeded in making an impression 
upon the heads of the department. 

They were, however, given to understand 
that while the department had no wish 
whatever to interfere unduly with any 
business, nor did they wish to close up any 
house, if it could be helped, yet the de- 
mand for labour was so great that every 
effort must be made to procure the amount 
required. In short, that the labour for 
essential work must be found even if it 
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meant that the less essential or non- 
essential had to go without. With this 
thought in mind the deputation was told 
that the director could see no reason why 
the process trade should be treated better 
than any other; that the trade must 
co-operate o1 join several houses together— 
in short, Put your houses in order and 
organise to meet the conditions which 
are now upon us | | 

Of course, the interpretation to be put 
upon such a statement as the foregoing 
depends to a very great extent upon the 
manner in which it is said, and the hint 
that lies behind it. The deputation 
therefore very carefully considered the 
report, and while they do not contemplate 
panicky action they felt it was a matter 
that must be carefully considered and 
reported to the Annual Meeting, and the 
decision left with it as to any action to 
be taken. 

The position is full of difficulty, and the 
Council will carefully watch all develop- 
ments, and will do everything possible to 
safeguard the interests of the trade. 
But of course whatever they can do can 
only be within the scope of the decisions 
of the National Service department as 
they are made known from time to time. 


APPRENTICES AND LADS NOT INDENTURED. 


In our last issue we intimated that 
the Council of the Federation and the 
Council of the Men's Society had been 
giving attention to the question of 
the superabundance of boys in some 
houses, and of the difficulties that may 
easily arise if the matter is not put upon 
a thoroughly sound and business-like 
footing. 

Clause 13 of the Agreement specifies 
the number of apprentices that may be 
employed, and is fixed according to the 
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number of journeymen, i.e., one appren- 
tice to three journeymen, but the clause 
does not in any way deal with the question 
of lads who are not apprenticed. There- 
fore, it would seem, on the face of it, to 
be open to any houses to have as many 
lads as they like so long as they did not 
call them apprentices. 

From the standpoint of the Men's 
Union this. would be an intolerable 
position, as there would grow up under 
the eyes of the Union officials a number 
of potentia] process workers who would 
not be amenable to the Union, and as a 
consequence would become a menace 
not only to the Men's Union but to the 
Federation as well. 

From this it will be readily perceived 
that the matter, though scemingly insigni- 
ficant at first, might assume great propor- 
tions had it been allowed to drift until 
something focussed attention upon it and 
it became a burning question, conse- 
quently far more difficult to deal with. 

The Secretary of the Men's Union 
having called attention to the matter, it 
was at once taken up by the Council of 
the Federation with a view to come to an 
amicable agreement. 

It may be explained here that the 
Men’s Union claim to consider that every 
lad working in a process house, excepting 
office and messenger boys, who is above 
16 years of age is an apprentice, whether 
he is indentured or not, and the Council 
of the Federation consider that this con- 
tention is well founded, as it is eminently 
undesirable that there should be any 

BLIND ALLEY EMPLOYMENT 
in the process trade, and it is eminently 
unfair to lads to kcep them in a trade if 
there is no possibility of them becoming 
journeymen in due course, having served 
a proper apprenticeship. 
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Up to this point the Federation Council 
were in full agreement, but there was a 
difference of opinion as to what these 
lads under 16 years of age were to be 
allowed to do. 

The matter was fully discussed at a 
joint meeting of the Council of the Federa- 
tion, and a deputation from the Men's 
Union. The case for and against was 
clearly stated, and frankly examined, and 
an arrangement come to that was quite 
satisfactory to both sides ; but so that there 
should not be any question arise in the 
future re the arrangement come, to it was 
thought best that the Federation Secre- 
tary should put the matter into the form 
of a letter and send it to the Secretary of 
the Men's Union so that it might be 
carefully examined by their Council, 
and accepted or amended as the case 
might be. 

The result shows that the Federation 
Secretary has done his work thoroughly 
and well, as his letter was accepted by the 
other side as quite satisfactory in every 
way. 

The correspondence is as follows :— 
THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF LITHOGRAPHIC 

ARTISTS, DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS AND 
PROCESS WORKERS. 
Dear Sirs, 

With reference to the matter of apprentices 
discussed at the Council Meeting on January 
29th, my Council wish me to state that with 
regard to Clause 13 of the Agreement between 
your Society and the Federation, they consider 
the limitation on the question of apprentices 
really only concerns lads of over 16 years of age, 
and does not apply to lads under that age, unless 
they happen to be indentured. 

My Council feel that our members have a 
perfect right to employ whatever lads they like 
under the age of 16, always provided they do not 
undertake actual journeyman’s work, such as 
operating and developing—coating and develop- 
ing, metal printing, etching, engraving, or 
routing and mounting. 

Any of the foregoing operations we agree are 
only to be done by journeymen or indentured 
apprentices, and possibly by lads who are on 
trial as apprentices, but in this case we would 


suggest that no trial period should extend beyond 
one month. 
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My Council agree entirely as to the desirability 
of not keeping lads even on such things as glass 
cleaning or copper cleaning for an unlimited 
period without apprenticeship, and they agree 
in accordance with Clause 13 above referred to 
not to employ lads even on such work as this 
above the age of 16. This will prevent what you 
have rightly termed '' blind alley '" employment 
being created. 

With regard to this matter of cleaning glass 
and copper, it is quite conceivable that there may 
be occasions, when owing to the carrying out 
of the above plan, circumstances may arise when 
we should require journeymen to clean their own 
glass and copper, and we should like it to be under- 
stood if you agree to this, that your members 
are advised that we may ask them to undertake 
this work at any time in case of emergency. 
We mention this because we believe that the 
general fecling among men is that this is boys’ 
work, and some might object to undertaking 
this work unless they are specially advised by 
your Society. 

I am, yours faithtully, 
(Signed) G. B. MANLEY, Sec., 
Federation Master Process Engravers. 


This letter was considered by the 
Council of the Men's Society, and a few 
days later they replied as follows :— 


G. B. MANLEv, Eso., SECRETARY FEDERATION 
OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS, LONDON. 
Dear Sir, 

I placed your letter of the 9th inst. in refer- 
ence to Clause 13 of the Agreement before my 
Executive Council, and I am instructed to say 
that they accept it as covering the points at issue. 

In signifying their acceptance of the defining 
phrases of this letter, my Council desire to 
point out that difficulties make their appearance 
through the differing interpretation put upon 
such matters by different managers for workshop 
purposes. 

Your members will assist the smooth working 
of the clause by keeping as near as possible to a 
straight apprentice position. This will avoid 
the tendency of departmental foremen, under 
pressure, dovetailing all their available boy 
labour into the manufacturing processes. 

We arc calling the attention of our members 
to your wishes with regard to the cleaning of 
copper, etc., in times of emergency. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. KNEALE, Asst. Sec., 
Lithographic Artists, Designers, Engravers, 
and Process Workers. 


And so came to an end the first question 
that had been raised under the new 
agreement, and so eminently satisfactory 
has been the result that we hope it 
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may be an omen of the good relations that 
shall always exist between the two parties 
to the agreement. | 

But what is to become of the boys at 
work in process houses ? This is a question 
for each individual employer. He will 
want to get good and industrious appren- 
tices, and as the apprenticeship term is 
fivc years, it is open to any employer to 
take into his work likely lads and give 
them the run of the works for a year or 
so, so that they may find out whether 
they like the trade, and if so,which depart- 
ment they are most suited for. He can 
then apprentice those most likely to make 
good and reliable workmen, of course 
keeping to the regulation number of one 
to every three journeymen. The others, 
as they arrive at the age of 16 years, must 
find some other trade in which to do their 
life's work. 

Every employer bearing this in mind will 
take every care to keep the number of 
lads in his works down to the smallest 
number possible, for it would be very 
unjust to exploit their labour for the first 
two years after leaving school merely for 
the sake of personal profit. It can soon 
be discovered whether a lad has any pre- 
dilection in the direction of process or not, 
and on the other hand the employer will 
know exactly what are the chances of the 
lad becoming an apprentice. 

There is one point here that perhaps 
needs a little explanation, viz., in what 
proportions may lads be apprenticed 
in the various departments? In other 
words, must the number of apprentices 
in a department be restricted by the 
number of men in that department ? 

This point has been made perfectly 
clear, and is as follows : The total number 
of apprentices is fixed according to the 
total number of journeymen employed, 
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but supposing there are three operators, 
three etchers, and three mounters, it is 
not absolutely necessary that there should 
be one apprentice in each department, 
though of course it would be better if 
such proportion could always be kept. 

At the outbreak of war, when process 
workers commenced to join the colours, 
the Society was faced with a shortage of 
labour in one or two departments, and 
an unemployed surplus in other depart- 
ments. This was partly due to the practice 
of indiscriminately putting apprentices 
into any department according to the 
exigencies of the moment. The sudden 
crisis revealed that this practice, pursued 
for a number of years, had upset the bal- 
ance of the trade. 

In order to preserve the general balance 
of trade and provide an adequate fund of 
skilled labour for the future, the Men's 
Union desire that the proportion of 
apprentices to journeymen should, as 
far as possible, be departmental, and 
believe that the employers will realise 
that adequate technical and workshop 
training of the boys under this principle 
will be their first concern. 


THE GROUPING OF SMALL BLOCKS. 


This question has caused a great deal of 
discussion from time to time, and has 
brought more letters of enquiry than any 
other section of the work. Efforts have 
been made to put the matter upon a sound 
basis—so far without conspicuous success. 
The question will be dealt with at the 
Annual Meeting, and it is hoped by then 
that a scheme will be propounded that 
will once for all put the matter upon a 
sound and satisfactory basis. 

- Any member of the Federation who feels 
he can help to satisfactorily solve the 
problem should at once send his ideas to 
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the Secretary: they will receive careful 
consideration. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


A committee was appointed to prepare 
the agenda for this important meeting, and 
will in due time send a copy to every mem- 
ber of the Federation. Any member 
desirous of securing the discussion of any 
particular matter at this meeting must 
give notice to the Secretary not less than 
seven days before the date of the meeting. 


THE NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION. 


This important body of process en- 
gravers formed themselves into an associa- 
tion so that by occasional meetings they 
could in various ways promote the in- 
terests of the trade in the district in which 
they operate. 

It is a very influential gathering of the 
trade in the Manchester and surrounding 
districts, and it is doing good work. 

It has now been officially recognised 
and become affiliated with the Federation, 
so that it will work in complete harmony 
therewith. 

Arrangements have been made by which 
the Federation Council will be kept fully 
informed of any steps taken by the 
Association, and the doings of the Council 
will be fully reported to them. 

Is there in this development the germ 
of a scheme by which other parts of the 
country can combine for mutual help ? 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 


OwirNc to the difficult conditions in the 
printing world we are unable to insert 
the portrait of the Vice-President of the 
Federation in this month's issue, but hope 
to have it ready for the April issue. 
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A Well-grounded Complaint. 


T is no new experience to be told 
I that there are well-founded com- 
plaints as to the mounting of process 
blocks. We are told they are sometimes 
either too low or too high ; they are hollow 
or uneven, or the wood is soft, etc., etc. 
In fact there would seem to be a hundred 
causes of complaint, but rarely has a 
printer taken the trouble to demonstrate 
that his complaints were well founded. 
A case came before us some months 
ago in which a printer complained of 


otherwise have proved to be satisfactory 
work. 

This and similar instances shew that all 
complaints on the part of the printer are 
not well grounded, but after due allow- 
ance has been made there can be no doubt 
that some of these complaints are founded 
upon evidence that cannot be gainsaid, 
as will be readily seen by an examination 
of the accompanying illustration. 

The trade will be under a debt of grati- 
tude to Colonel Bemrose if his letter, which 
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the bad mounting and the bad wearing 
qualities of certain blocks he sent us for 
examination. These were carefully exa- 
mined and carefully measured, and proved 
to be perfectly accurate, but the printer 
had ‘‘ made them ready." He had under- 
laid and overlaid them to such an extent 
as to appreciably affect the work of the 
cylinder of the machine. The blocks, as 
a consequence, were ground to pieces, 
not because the blockmaker had done his 
work badly, but because the printer had 
done too much work in the preparation, 
and consequently ruined what would 


we print herewith, should draw attention 
to a matter that is of supreme importance 
to every process house, viz., the true and 
accurate mounting of the illustrations 
they produce. 

Colonel Wright Bemrose writes us as 
follows :— 

February 16th, 1917. 
(To the Editor PRocEss ENGRAVER's MONTHLY. | 
Half-Tone Blocks. 

Sir,—I am venturing to write you on a subject 
not only because it is causing printers consider- 
able trouble, but because I believe the members 
of the Process Engravers’ Federation having 
shown so much energy and skill in organising 


their trade, will be equally anxious to organise 
their standards. 
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Particularly so, if by so doing they can raise 
the quality and value of their productions, by 
turning out a perfect article. 

Let me admit that the want of a standard is 
chiefly due to the variation between the products 
of different houses, but as you will realise, 
they have to be used together. 

Further, a standard should be a standard 
throughout the trade, and should be adhered to 
by all houses, especially if they aspire to the 
position of reliable block makers. 

Experiencing much trouble owing to the vary- 
ing thickness of blocks we have to print from, I 
had 100—taken as they came in- tested, with 
the following results :— 

20°, correct as to thickness. 

40°, 1 to 3 sheets too low. 

16% 4 to 8 j 

18°, too high, required planing down. 
6% were warped. 

This, I think, is a record which your members 
will not be proud of. I notice of late, owing to 


We have reproduced the proofs Colonel 
Bemrose sent us of four blocks delivered 
to his house for use in the ordinary way 
of business. 

Our readers will readily perceive that 
they must have been very unsatisfactorily 
finished and could not have been tested 
for height, etc., before being sent home, 
as would be the case in any well-conducted 
house. 

|Whatever the difficulties of to-day— 
and they are many and very varied— 
we maintain that every house can and 
should deliver all their work trueftype 
high, perfectly level and squared up ; the 
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scarcity of copper, that thinner and varying 
thicknesses are being used, but even so, should 
not the final type-high be maintained ? 

Further, we are troubled by soft and new wood 
being used ; this causes--as it dries— shrinkage 
and warping. 

My remarks apply equally to the desirability 
for a standard for unmounted blocks. 

I do not wish it to be supposed that we do not 
get blocks of reliable height and quality from 
some houses. We do! And I expect they reap 
the benefit of the extra care they give to their 
work, and the resulting reputation they have 
obtained. 

I enclose a few illustrations showing the 
variations referred to. They are all pulled 
under type-high conditions. 

Yours truly, 
W. WRIGHT BEMROSE. 
Midland Place, 
Derby. 


customer, be he printer or anyone else, has 
a right to expect perfect blocks, but we 
fail to see how any house can call such 
work as that shewn to be in any sense 
perfect. 

Moreover, now that the trade as a whole 
are charging uniform prices, it behoves 
every house to see that its products are 
as nearly perfect as possible, for customers 
wil take their stand upon the question 
of quality—and rightly so. 

We tender our thanks to Colonel 
Wright Bemrose and trust his protest 
may have the desired results. 
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Mysteries in Process 


ROF. CHARLES F. CHANDLER, the 
famous chemist, has probably 
delved more into the secrets of 

process work than any living American. 
At the opening of the wonderfully in- 
structive exhibition of photography held 
under the auspices of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts in New York, 
Professor Chandler told of the evolution of 
process work since Nicéphore Niepce made 
the first photo engraving in 1824. Dur- 
ing the course of his lecture he answered 
two queries that every photographer would 
like to have answered, and on which all 
their work depends. The first question is : 
What action takes place when a sensitized 
plate is exposed in the camera ? Professor 
Chandler's answer is : “ Light does some- 


To Wash Prints 
Quickly. 


T may not be as well known as it 
I deserves to be that hypo can be 
removed much more quickly from 
prints than is possible in the ordinary way 
if, after each change, the prints are laid 
in a mass upon a stout sheet of plate 
glass, and the liquid is squeezed well out 
of them by rolling with a roller squeegee. 
Thev are then picked up and immersed 
singly in fresh water and after a minute 
or two are squeegeed again, and so on. 
Six changes of this kind, if followed by 
squeegeeing, will remove all the hypo that 
is at all readily removable and constitute 
an effective washing. The pressure when 
squeegeeing should be anything short of 
what is likely to bruise or tear the prints, 
and at the same time remove all excess 
liquid. 


(“The Process Photogram.”) March, 1917 


W ore. 


thing to iodide and bromide of silver, and 
nobody knows what." The second ques- 
tion 1s : How is it that a solution of sul- 
phate of iron flowed over an iodide and 
bromide of silver film, after exposure 
to light, develops an image ? Professor 
Chandler’s reply, after half a century's 
experiment and research, is: “‘ Iodide 
and bromide of silver acted on by light 
attract metallic silver thrown down by 
sulphate of iron in the developer, but 
nobody knows how." Just as Edison 
is frank enough to admit that he knows as 
little about what electricity really is as 
when he began to study it, so does the 
great Professor Chandler confess the 
mysteries in photográphy, and it is likely 
they will remain mysteries. 


Metal Poltsh for re- 
mobing Dirt from 
Engravings. 
ESIRING at one time to burnish a 
D part of an engraving which was 
not dark enough, I tried rubbing 
it with liquid metal polish as an experi- 
ment. The experiment failed, as the 
polish did not wear the metal as I had 
reason. to think it should. But this 
failure led to the discoverv that liquid 
metal polish is the finest of cleaners when 
it is desired to remove rust spots, old ink 
or paint from blocks. Four kinds have 
been tried, and always with the same 
result. 
If there is a line of old, dirty type in 
the forme, and all else fails, scrub it with 


metal polish and vou will be pleased with 
the result. - A.W. 
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Messrs. THE Process ENGRAVERS’ MONTHLY, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 


Dear Sirs,—It may interest your readers to 
know that A. E. Dent & Co., Ltd., have formed 
a War Savings Association. 

For the benefit of other firms who have not 
yet done so, we might mention that the officials 
of the War Savings Committee (Salisbury Square) 
are ready to give advice and assistance, and that 
the organisation of these small associations is 
a very simple matter. 

A variety of schemes is offered by the Com- 
mittee, and a firm can select the one best suited 
to its requirements. 

Our membership is necessarily small, as two- 
thirds of our staff have joined the colours, but 
those who remain are backing the boys in the 
trenches, and already hold between them some 
£800 of War Loan. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. E. DENT & CO., LTD. . 


OLOUR, issued by the Quadri-Colour Com- 
pany of New York, in the interests of 
more protitable advertising, is one of the 

most convincing arguments for the use of colours 
in advertising we have had the pleasure of seeing. 

This 32-page booklet, beautifully printed in 
colours, has been well thought out, well edited 
and well produced, and should bring a rich return 
to the house that has ventured upon such an 
issue. 

It is not an extravagant specimen book, but 
a common-sense production, just such as would 
make the most direct appeal to the recipient for 
whom it is intended, and shews clearly how 
colours can be used to the greatest advantage 
for the purposes of salesmanship. 

That the catalogue should be the ideal sales- 
man is the burden of its message, and of course 
if the catalogue is to be the salesman it must be 
perfectly produced, and many English and 
American firms are proving that the catalogue 
properly produced is doing more to win them 
business than any salesman on the road. 

We congratulate the Quadri-Colour Company 
upon their production, both from the artistic 
as well as the practical standpoint, and we 
feel sure this booklet will prove to be a good 


paving investment for them. 
T in the interests of the Northern Engraving 
Company, Caxton, Ohio, is full of good 
things, and shows signs of diligent work on the 
part of the Editor. It is exceedingly well pro- 
duced, though we think the size of the issue is 
rather too large for a house organ, and that the 
pages are often somewhat crowded. Otherwise 
it is an exceedingly readable monthly, and 
one well suited for the purpose aimed at, and we 
have no doubt the company will find it a verv 
valuable advertisement of their business. 


HE NORTHERN, a monthly issue published 
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KE e BROMIDE PICTURES is the title of an 
extremely interesting booklet of 64 

pages issued by Kodak, Ltd. It tells 
the story of bromide papers in the most interes- 
ting manner possible, for it is written by 
enthusiasts in photography who have studied 
bromide papers and printing, and have secured 
most fascinating results. 

There are chapters by such eminent photo- 
graphers as F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Furley 
Lewis, F.R.P.S., C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., Will 
Caton, W. Thomas, and A. H. Blake, M.A. 

With such a galaxy of the photographic 
world in combination, our readers will readily 
perceive that the booklet is well worth obtaining. 
Copies can be had on application to Kodak, 
Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL OF AMERICA 
commences a new volume with the 
last issue to hand. 

It is bright, interesting and readable as 
ever. We look for this journal with eager ex- 
pectation of something good and are very rarely 
disappointed. We recommend all our readers 
who are enthusiastic in photography to subscribe 
for this monthly. They will feel they are amply 
repaid for the 6/- or 7/- per annum expended. 


T 


ACK TiNTS for making a variety of en- 
graving effects, which can be printed 
in one or more colours, is a booklet 

of immense value to printers, fashion pub- 
lishers, etc., showing as it does how great 
variety can be secured at the minimum cost 
so far as colour reproduction is concerned. 

Messrs. Mack have produced a series of tints 
that will undoubtedly be of great use to their 
customers, and we have no doubt the issue will 
bring them a really good return, which they 
richly deserve. 


HE EcLiPSE, the monthly issued by the 
Eclipse Engraving Company, Cleveland, 
is always brim full of good things, and the 

recent numbers are no exceptions. 

The Editor, Mr. W. H. Baker, must be a busy 
man, yet he finds time to collect all the good 
things he needs for the monthly, and he 
thoroughly succeeds in making a really inter- 
esting and valuable booklet. 


HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER, issued 
T by '" Kodak, Ltd." is always full of 
interesting matter, and the production is 
as near perfection as the printer's art can make 
it. It is always welcome, and we have found 
many hints in various issues that we have been 
able to pass on to our rcaders that have proved 
very valuable in the studio, etc. 


ENLARGED DIRECTORY 


Merchants and Manufacturers in India 
And Year Book, 1916-17. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


This edition will contain not only the addresses of Merchants and Manufacturers in India, dealing 


in each class of goods, classified in alphabetical order, but will also include various useful facts and 
figures concerning Indian trade and industry, with trade acts, patent and design acts, interesting 
account of Native States and Political Divisions of India, and a complete list of residents, societies, 
hospitals, colleges, schools, newspapers, clubs, physicians, libraries, and other enormous information 
not accessible even in more expensive works of reference. A Special Featare of this edition is 
the foreign section of prominent business houses located everywhere throughout the British 
Empire and friendly countries. 


ROYAL EDITION (lllustrated with Photos of Ruling Chiefs, Gentry, and 
Views of India) —Rs. 25 or £l 15s. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION—Rs. 10 or 15s. 
LAXMICHAND DOSSABHAI & BROS., Rajkot, INDIA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
tbat can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent -for the betterment of their daily work. 

Each month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the followiug lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment, 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems of job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
colours. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest ot apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected tor their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
Specimens of printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
"PE are illustrated in colours. 

HE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
advertising. Illustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
vanous processes of book: binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 

PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding rocess engrav- 
Ing are answere-! and sugyestions an experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM. Thn- art of press work discussed in detail. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
08 all pnases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS, Summaries ot recently issued patents 
are n*telan illustrated 

. TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wih the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
ol representative American manutacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to etght pages in colours each month, 
Pubiished mon hly ; subscription price, $3.85 per year, 

Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago. Iis., U.S.A. 


PuHL'S-tD 
LEE GY. 


ANO STATIONER 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A JounNaL of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


Tug WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say : 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ; — '* Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries trom India, South and East Africa, apart from 
Great Britain." 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A. :—** We have long 


"understood the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer to be the 


oF 


leader of its class in Britain. 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPKIETORS — 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :—W. C. Foster, 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS. 


(British Manufacture). 


The Everclean Collar 


is the Ideal Collar—always smart, always 
white—cannot be distinguished from linen. 
Others limp and fray, others need be 
washed. Everclean, when soiled, can be 
wiped white as new witha damp cloth. 
Norubber. Cannot be distinguished from 
ordinary LinenCollars. Others wear out, 
but four Everclean Collars will last a year. 


Great Saving of Laundry Bills. 
Great Comfort in Wear. 


Special Trial Offer to Ageats.—2 Sample 
Everclean Collars for 2/6; 6 Everclean 
Collars for 6/-. Sample Set of Collars. 


Latest Invention. 


Front, and Pair of Cuffs with Gold Cased 
Links for 5/.. 


WM. ARTHUR 6 CO, 
147 Holborn Bars, LONDON, E.C. 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
"PROCESS" MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


Ix. ior d 
BRITISH Sample Copy. 1/- post 
PRINTER. 


free. 


Foreign Subscription, 
7/6 per annum. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 
tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showi 
modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of pictor ial 
reproduction. | about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE G CO., Ltd., 
Leicester : De Montfort Press. 
London: Thanet House, 231 & 232, Strand, W.C. 


HERE are many good books, the reading of which will help you in your 
work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus- 


trated catalogue of BOOKS 


Printing and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 


Send us your name and 


you a copy of this catalogue as soon as it is off the press. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COM 


Published by THE PROPRIETORS 
Printed by Pacr & Tuomas, LTD., 131 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E DENT & CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4965. Wire: “EOLIPILE, LONDON.” 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121.123 
Charing Cross Road, Lordon, W.C. 


W. T. WILKINSON is open to give 
Instructions and Advice in any Photographic 
or Photo-Mechanical Methods. Can supply 
small screens for experiments in 

PHOTOGRAVURE (Rotary or Flat). 


W. T. WILKINSON, 


c/o Editor, 
14 Farringdon Avenue. LONDON, E.C. 


INFORMATION respecting 


APPLIANCES, 
PROCESSES, 


or any other matter connected with the Process 
Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 
of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 


Full particulars upon application to 


The EDITORS, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


which will make it easy for those in the 
address to-day and we will mail 


PANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


at 14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C 
Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C.. and Chesham 
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LEVY SCREENS | |GRIFFIN'S 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF- 
TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS “a Zinc and Copper Plates, 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


=== Chemicals, 


Photographic Supplies, 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought ont 
Al practical workers recog- 


NEEDS OF 
nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 


CIRCULAR SCREEN | AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


AND ALL OTHER 
5 THE 


for Colour Work is now fitted 


with Aluminium Rim, with- showing the Ke. 
out extra cost. cessed Aluminium ` è . pE 
s dae ipe Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
PHO] OGR A VI IRE Frame fitted to all 


Specially Invited. 


SC REENS Screens without 


extra charge. 


Special rulinds in four different 


styles to suit ious esse ‘ 

ti. oret JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., Phone : Gerrard 2621. Wires : ‘Gramme, London.’ 


109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. E 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free 8d. Per annum, pest free: British Isles and Canada, 6S., Colonies and abroad, 8s. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 


Australia:—MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth) and: Brisbane. 
New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington, D^? 


Every process-engraver should read this book in order to under- 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ '* Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


JOHNSONS’ 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


-« .* PURE AND RELIABLE. » .* 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. COLLODIONS. 
ACID PYROGALLIC. AMIDOL - JOHNSONS. 


SAVE ALL RESIDUES. {is simple and profitable. 


Free expert advice on application. 


For Chemicals: For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


London. 
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= Ti ana —————— C ee oe moe Se nee 


HE members of the Process En- for time spent upon the work of the 
T gravers' Federation met in full Federation, nor any allowance for travel- 
force at Anderton’s Hotel on ling or other expenses, or anything of the 
Wednesday, March 30th, to celebrate their kind. Every fraction of the work is done 
first Annual Meeting, and to give con- absolutely gratuitously, except, of course, 
sideration to the inportant business re- the Secretary, who, out of the very small 
quiring their attention. payment made to him, has to provide 
That much interest was taken in the offices and clerical staff for the work of 
meeting was shewn by the attendance, the Federation, as well as a board room in 
for practically every house of any impor- which to hold the meetings. It would be 
tance in the trade was represented. very difficult to find equal accommodation 
It was evident from the commencement and such efficient service at so cheap a 
that the members had gathered for the rate elsewhere. 


purpose of transacting business rather The accounts as presented showed as 
than for the purpose of indulging in follows :— 
friendly intercourse, for though the latter Dr. £ s.d. 
was by no means absent, the former was Tosubscriptions,entrance fees, 
paramount throughout the meeting. and all other monies ... 127 4 9 
Promptly at the appointed time the 
Cr. £ s.d. 
President called upon the Secretary to : ; 
l By expenditure and debts in- 
read the notice convening the meeting. 
Mr. Manley, the Secreta havin OO GA se b cq. 
y» y» 5 Balance in bank dis .. 69 0 6 


performed this duty, immediately pro- 
ceeded to present the accounts for the The accounts having been passed, Mr. 
year, or rather from the foundation of the P. J. Bailey, the auditor, was thanked 
Federation, and it was his happy duty to for his services and re-appointed for the 
shew the gratifying success that had atten- coming year. Mr. Bailey returned thanks 
ded the work since its inception. The and accepted the re-appointment. 

accounts moreover showed that the work Every year one-fifth of the Council 
entails a great deal of expense, as mustall retire and usually offer themselves for 
work that is worth doing at all. In  re-election. This year it fell to the lot 
considering the figures it must be remem- of the following to retire: Mr. P. J. 
bered that no one receives any payment Bailey (The Strand Engraving Co.), Mr. 
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Cheffins (The Press Etching Co.), Mr. 
Clarke (The British. Engraving Co.), Mr. 
A. Cox (The Cox Illustrating Co.), Mr. A. 
Craske (A. Craske & Co.). These gentle- 
men were all thanked for their services 
on the Council, and were unanimously 
re-elected. 

The President, Mr. A. Dargavel (John 
Swain & Son), proceeded to give a review 
of the work that had already been ac- 
complished, and reported the gratifying 
amount of success that had attended these 
efforts; and after extending a hearty 
welcome to those present, spoke of the 
opportunity the meeting afforded of 
comparing notes and reviewing the results 
of the trade agreement. He invited those 
present to freely express their views, as 
they, taken in conjunction with those 
which had already been expressed by 
correspondents and by those who had 
attended Council meetings, would be ex- 
ceedingly helpful. Among the many 
opinions which had been given he could 
only recall one that was not in accord 
with the general principles of the agree- 
ment. After referring briefly to the 
arduous work of the Council and the sub- 
committees he went on to say: “It is 
gratifying to know that practically the 
whole trade, apart from the newspaper 
houses, is now in the Federation. Of the 
120 trade houses now in existence in this 
country, 103 have joined, and of the 17 
outside only two or three are of any 
importance, and we are not without hope 
that these will shortly see the advantage 
of joining. My only regret is that we 
were not able to get together immediately 
the difficulties of the war came upon us. 
If, in 1914 or even in 1915, the trade had 
had the confidence and courage to com- 
mence doing what they have at last been 
compelled to do, we should have been in 
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a better position to-day to meet the 
accumulating difficulties by which we 
are beset. The process of raising prices 
would have been more gradual. Still, 
better late than never, and we have 
cause for thankfulness that a scheme was 
formulated which, before it was too late, 
found acceptance throughout the trade, 
and met with practically unanimous ap- 
proval, and as time goes on satisfaction 
seems to increase. It has already passed 
beyond the phase of an experiment, and 
is becoming a firmly established institu- 
tion, and it is gratifying to note that 
other trades, such as the printing trade, 
are seriously considering the possibilities 
of entering into a similar arrangement. 
Those who have studied the subject of 
co-operative compulsion, or compulsory 
co-operation, whichever you like to call 
it, can only come to the conclusion that 
we have done the right thing, not only in 
our own interest, but from the point of 
view of the workers. I need not now re- 
call the many disadvantages under which 
we laboured in the bad old days. I trust 
I may sav that neveragain will we submit 
to the disastrous conditions which then 
existed. Whatever the future has in 
store—and I am afraid troubles are going 
to increase rather than diminish for 
some time to come—we can look forward 
with confidence in the knowledge that we 
have done all we can to place our business 
cn a sound basis, and with a determination 
never again to revert to the old bad 
conditions.” 

Mr. Siviter Smith (Siviter Smith & Co.) 
voiced the feeling of the meeting in an 
expression of thanks to the President for 
his address, and for the share he had 
taken in the work of the past year. He 
was perfectly sure that the scheme 
launched last November was going 


exceedingly well and, speaking generally, 
was giving very great satisfaction ; in 
fact, practically everybody was satisfied 
with it. Of course, there were a few 
exceptions, but it was impossible to 
launch any scheme that would please 
everybody, and he suggested that before 
any attempt at alteration be made the 
question should be carefully studied. 
Often the best way to improve was to 
leave alone, but at the same time look 
ahead and prepare for the difficulties that 
may arise when the war ends. 

Mr. Arthur Cox (Cox Illustrating Co.) 
thought that process engravers might 
congratulate themselves upon the fact 
that they had set an example to the whole 
of the industria] world. Ourtrade, though 
not one of the greatest, had pointed the 
way in which capital and labour may 
work harmoniously in days to come 
when further organisation becomes the 
order of the day, as it must do as soon as 
the war comes to an end, when in all pro- 
bability the Government will encourage 
or compel it. Speaking of the few cases 
of dissatisfaction that have arisen, Mr. 
Cox asked why should we always be 
afraid of our products being too dear? 
What is too dear? Cheap work is money 
wasted. No illustration worthy its name 
can be too dear. Engravers have en- 
couraged manufacturers to send out poor 
illustrations, and as a consequence have 
lost them their customers in the foreign 
market. The manufacturer should have 
only the best illustrations and best print- 
ing he can get. The illustration is sent 
out to sell goods ; if it does not sell them 
it is merely waste. Educate the customer 
up to want good work—hetter illustra- 
tions, better printing—and they will bring 
better returns. Give him a good article 
and make him pay forit, and eventually he 
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will thank you. Looking to the future, he 
believed that the nation is beginning to 
realise there is something else in life 
other than money. He therefore thought 
there was little to fear after the war; 
still it was good policy to hope for the best 
but prepare for the worst. 

Further testimonies as to the success 
of the work of the Federation and the 
benefit the trade had derived therefrom 
were voiced by Mr. Osborn (Gee & Watson) 
Mr. Freeman (Freeman & Freeman), 
Mr. Grout (Grout Engraving Co.), Mr. 
Harness (The Engraving Company). The 
last speaker greatly amused the company 
by relating in his inimitable way his 
experiences with one of his customers 
who had at first objected to the scale of 
prices. 

The next item on the agenda was dealt 
with by Mr. D. Greenhill (André Sleigh & 
Anglo), and was a statement as to the 
position re copper and zinc, and the work 
of the Committee appointed to deal with 
the same. These matters have been 
fully reported in previous numbers of the 
Magazine under “ The Council at Work," 
and can be referred to there. 

The report was very interesting, and at 
the conclusion of Mr. Greenhill's remarks 
a considerable number of questions were 
asked re the prospect of immediate supplies 
of copper and zinc, and as to the supplies 
that might be expected in the near future. 

It was not possible to give satisfactory 
replies to all the questions that were 
raised, but it was pointed out that practi- 
cally the whole ot the metal comes from 
America, and so many factors enter into 
the consideration that no one could foretell 
what would or would not be the likelihood 
of future supplies. It therefore was the 
highest wisdom to conserve the present 
supplies as much as possible, 
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Mr. Siviter Smith said the feeling of 
the meeting was that the trade were under 
a decp debt of gratitude to the members 
of the Metal Committee for the very 
arduous work thev had accomplished, and 
for so successfully surmounting the diffi- 
culties that confronted them, and as this 
seemed to be the general feeling of the 
company a very hearty vote of thanks was 
given to that committee. 

Mr. F. H. Vaus (Vaus & Crampton) 
presented the report of an interview the 
Sub-Committee had with 
Service Department. He said they placed 
before the officials the position of the 
process-engraving trade, showing that it 
was really of national importance, and 
that the trade as a whole had nobly 
responded to the call to military service, 
as about two-thirds of the employees in 
the trade were now in the army, and only 
a small number of skilled workmen were 
left. The reply by the Department to 
their representation was simply a plea for 
dilution by female labour, but as was 
pointed out by the deputation this was 
practically an impossibility on account of 
the long period of training required, and 
moreover the Men's Union had thoroughly 
set themselves in opposition to female 
labour being introduced into the trade, 
even for the period of the war. The 
National Service officials however pointed 
out that should the voluntary methods of 
securing the number they required fail, 
they would resort to compulsion, and 
could not see any reason why the process 
trade should be any exception. They had 
no wish to jeopardise the existence of any 
trade, but in all probability something 
would have to be done in the direction of 
pooling or amalgamating the resources of 
the different firms, and it was up to the 
process trade to look carefully into the 


the National ' 
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matter without too much delay. There 
is one suggestion that might be well worth 
consideration: that is, the advisability 
of getting into touch with each other, 
with the idea of some sort of temporary 
amalgamation for the duration of the war, 
in case such a step should become needful. 
It is not possible to lay down any particu- 
lar scheme or rule; each case must be 
taken upon its merits and considered in 
connection with the general position. 

The next matter that came up for 
consideration was the definition of and 
charge for multiple plates. This led to the 
longest conversation of the day, in which 
a very great many of those present took 
an active part. 

Mr. Eamer (The Marshall Engraving 
Company) introduced the subject, and 
explained the Council's definition of a 
multiple plate, and proposed that it be 
accepted, together with a schedule of 
prices for small blocks made on this plan. 

It was soon apparent that there were 
very diverse views upon the matter, and 
a great deal of time was spent in endea- 
vouring to find a form of words that would 
accurately define what was a multiple 
plate. The outcome of the conversation 
was the adoption of a proposal by Mr. A. 
Cox that a multiple plate be defined as 
"a plate containing more than one sub- 
ject, and finished in such a manner that 
each subject is capable of being separated 
and mounted into an individual block.” 

This was the definition that met with 
the unanimous approval of the meeting, 
together with a further proposal by Mr. 
Siviter Smith, that the extra charge for 
local treatment on such half-tone blocks 
be a fixed amount of 1/- for each subject 
(squared up), and 2/- for each subject (if 
vignetted). 


This resolution, together with other 


price matters, is considered as a recom- 
mendation for the consideration of the 
Council,in accordance with a resolution 
subsequently passed. 

The final item on the agenda was the 
question of increased prices. This led to 
a very important debate in which very 
many viewpoints were put before the 
meeting, more of those present joining 
in this discussion than in that of any other 
subject : a very evident sign of the great 
interest taken in the matter under con- 
sideration. 

Representatives being present from 
practically every part of the country 
afforded an excellent opportunity of com- 
paring notes and discussing a matter of 
such vital importance to the whole trade. 

Mr. Craske (A. Craske & Co.) opened 
the debate and argued that the conditions 
existing to-day, considered together with 
the immediate outlook, made out an impera- 
tive case fora higher price ; the continued 
increase in the price of all materials used in 
the production of process blocks, and the 
smaller quantity of work passing through 
the various houses, was creating a practi- 
cally impossible condition, and certainly 
one that needed very careful attention, 
and he commended the subject to the very 
earnest consideration of those present. 

That he was not alone in the opinions 
expressed was very soon apparent, for 
one speaker after the other bore testimony 
to the very great difficulties experienced 
at the present moment, and showed that 
even now profits were out of the question ; 
some even going so far as to describe 
Mr. Craske’s proposals as inadequate. 

It is of course quite impossible to weigh 
every phase of such a subject as this 
in a meeting composed of so many, 
each with perhaps a different idea, and 
as it would be extremely injudicious to 
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act impetuously it was decided that the 
Council should bear in mind the feeling 
of the meeting and give the matter very 
careful consideration in the immediate 
future and formulate a policy that should 
be submitted to the whole trade. 

With a vote of thanks to the President 
for so ably presiding, this first Annual 
Meeting came to a close with the feeling 
that at last process engravers had been 
able to so organise their trade that it 
was with a feeling akin to pride that they 
could now take their stand among the 
best organised trades in the country. 


Co-operation. 

OTHING happens without co-opera- 
tion. That the simplest thing 
may happen, the whole of Nature 

co-operates, as in the forming of dew- 
drops, for instance. Co-operation has 
been the spirit, the backbone, the prime 
essential of every success, whether of 
business “or science, transportation or 
education, mechanics or politics, govern- 
ment or diplomacy. 

Every employer judges his employees 
by their ability to co-operate. Subor- 
dinates progress, other things being equal, 
according to their capacity and willing- 
ness to co-operate. Executive retain 
their positions only if they co-operate 
successfully with other executive and 
maintain co-operationamong their workers. 

Eliminate co-operation and we would 
have no railroads, no steamship lines, no 
department stores, no great manufacturing 
establishments, no music, no books, no 
government. Chaos would exist. 

Since, therefore, co-operation is essen- 
tial, common sense dictates that 1t should 


be hearty and complete. 
—New York Herald. 
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THE FEDERATION 
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OFFICERS. 
President— 


Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 


John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
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Ø 
Vice-President— 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 


g 
Treasurer— 
Mr. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Engraving 
Company, Ltd., 
Milford Lane, London, E.C. 


a 
Secretary — 
Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Telephone: 5596 Bank. 


Telegrams: ''Secreteau, Cannon, London." 


The Council sits every Monday afternoon, 
at 2.30. Communications for the same 
should be in the Secretary's hands by 
first post on Monday morning. 

o g 

The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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The Council at Work. 


URING the month the usual weekly 
meetings have been held, at each 


of which there has been a full 
agenda, so that there has been no oppor- 
tunity for recreation for the hard-worked 
members of the Council. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the work this month has been the 
correspondence with the printers' repre- 
sentatives, who are endeavouring to 
organise their trade upon lines similar 
to those we have found so successful. 

That the example of the Federation is 
already bearing such fruit is cause for 
much rcjoicing, and we wish the printers' 
organisation equal success to that which 
has attended this trade. 

A great deal of attention has been paid 
to the question of copper and zinc, for 
the supplies in sight are evidently quite 
inadequate to the demand of the next 
month or two. 

The Committee having this matter in 
hand have very carefully considered the 


' representations sent in by every house, 


and the amount of metal at hand has been 
distributed upon a uniform plan ; every 
house has been advised of the share 
allotted to them, and this has been 
decided upon after a very rigorous exami- 
nation of the facts before the Committee, 
who have had to take great care that 
every house had its proper share and 
neither more nor less. 

No doubt some houses think they have 
been badly treated, and feel a bit inclined 


to complain of the small quantity they 
have obtained, but it must be borne in 
mind that the committee can only distri- 
bute the amount they have at hand; 
as soon as more arrives they will proceed 
to send out further advices, but until 
then each house must do with what they 
have. 

The position is extremely difficult, 
and the Committee are doing all that is 
possible to get further supplies from 
America, and the Council are hopeful that 
their efforts will soon be successful. 

The correspondence that arrives week 
by week shows no sign of abatement. 
There is always a very good batch ready 
for consideration, most of it relating to 
some more or less interesting phase of the 
work and asking very many questions that 
go to shew that members are in carnest 
in carrying on their businesses strictly 
upon Federation lines. 

There seems to be a continuously in- 
creasing shortage of men at work in the 
trade. The Council have been asked 
again and again if anything can be done 
to help keep work going. 

Hitherto there has been a very keen 
dislike to introducing “ dilution " into 
process, it being felt that 1t takes far too 
long for anyone to become proficient in 
any of the departments to be of use. It 
is therefore considered inadvisable to 
introduce outsiders unless it becomes 
absolutely essential. 

There can be no doubt that much can 


be done by organisation and by encour- , 


agement. Unlike many other trades, 
process men can work in any department 
other than that which is their usual occu- 
pation, and as so many of those employed 
can do two or perhaps three different 
sections of process work, these men are 
available for any portion of the work 
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required, and if employer and employee 
are on very good terms with each other 
the output can be very considerably 
increased above the normal of peace times, 
and this without unnecessary speeding-up, 
which is always to be deprecated. Better 
results can be achieved by encouragement 
than by any other method. 

During the next few weeks the Council 
wil be busy giving attention to the 
instructions and resolutions of the Annual 
Meeting, and will be pleased to receive 
any helpful suggestions that may be 
considered useful in the very important 
work that lies before them. 


British Made 


Sensttisers. 


E call the special attention of 
our readers to the announce- 
ment of these sensitisers made 

by that well-known British house, “ Ilford, 
Ltd.," which appeared in our advertise- 
ment pages in the February number. 

Since the announcement we have 
obtained some of these dyes, and have 
given them a very thorough test under 
the ordinary everyday conditions of a 
Process Studio, and have found them 
thoroughly satisfactory ; they give perfect 
colour sensitiveness and that without 
loss of speed ; we therefore have great 
pleasure in recommending the use of them 
to our readers. 

These dyes have been prepared under 
the direction of Professor W. J. Pope, of 
Cambridge University, and can be relied 
upon as thoroughly pure, and we have 
every confidence they will be found to be 
quite up to the standard claimed. 
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Experiments on the Half-tone Process. 


By A. J. Bull, W. J. Smith and E. L. Turner. 


T are many points in the half- 


tone process, where the precise 

effects of many of the detailed 
operations are not known with certainty. 
It is indeed a process in which the art of 
execution has outstripped any exact 
knowledge of the principles involved. 
We are very desirous of having these 
points settled definitely, because there is 
further work which we wish to do in colour 
reprcduction, and before attempting this 
we consider that we ought to lay a sure 
foundation for our half-tone operations. 
Further, this information would have a 
direct application in the workshop, and 
so we have attempted a series of experi- 
ments to settle these outstanding points, 
and also to find out the conditions for 
exact reproduction if such exist. 

These experiments are, however, ren- 
dered difficult by the large number of 
variables to be considered, and especially 
by the difficulty of controlling those fac- 
tors which depend largely on personal 
dexterity. There is, firstly, the variation 
of different types of originals, although of 
recent ycars more and more use has been 
made of glossy bromide ; and secondly, 
the cffect of different types of lamps. 
The variations of lens aperture, camera 
extension, screen distance, screen ruling, 
and magnification are all readily under 
control, and it is largely to the effects of 
these variables that our attention has 
been directed so far. The coating, sen- 
sitizing, development, and after-treatment 
of the negative in wet collodion work 
constitute a series of variables less easily 
controlled. To these must be added all 
tke variables of printing on the metal 
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with fish-glue enamel, the '' burning-in ' 
of the fish-glue print, and the various 
methods of etching, whether the copper 
plate is face up or down in the ferric 
chloride, or if one of the etching machines 
is employed. Altogether there are over 
twenty variables in the process, and its 
nature is such that much has to be done 
before one can detect the effect of one 
variable ; in fact, all we have so far been 
able to do may be described as “‘ fencing 
for an opening." Sustained and sys- 
tematic experiment is required to trace 
out all the effects. 
First SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS. 

The first series of experiments were 
carried out as follows. A set of fifteen 
flat tints were made in glossy bromide 
ranging from a black to the white of the 
undeveloped but fixed paper. These were 
suitably mounted and used as the test 
original. The lamps employed for illumi- 
nating the original, when making the nega 
tives, were of the usual enclosed type, 
with solid carbons. A screen of 150 lines 
per inch was used throughout. All the 
negatives were made by the wet collodion 
method. In order to ensure as great a 
uniformity as possible, the plates were 
coated by one individual, while another 
developed, reduced and intensified. The 
reduction was done with ferricyanide and 


." hypo," and the lead ferricyanide method 


was employed for the intensification. To 
test any one point, a set of negatives 
was made all with the same exposure, and 
then one of these selected by photometric 
tests for etching. It was assumed that 
if the negatives were free from stain and 
the dots opaque and well defined, that the 
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opacity would be proportional to the size 
of the dots, and quite apart from any 
relation there might be between this 
opacity and the original orits reproduction 
we found that this photometric test served 
the very useful purpose of selecting those 
negatives which were free from local 
variation. For this photometric selection 
we made an instrument, a box one side 
of which is left open in order that the 
photometer head, a Lummer-Brodhun 
instrument, might be adjusted to the 
required position. When in use a cloth 
was hung completely over the open 
side, a slit being left for the eyepiece of 
the photometer. One end of the box has 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 

Measurement of a set of nega- 

tives with identical exposures 
(square stops). 


Curves of negatives and 
halt-tone proofs. Two 
square stop method. 


a rectangular opening of constant width, 
while the length could be varied at will 
by means of a steel sliding wedge, actually 
an inside measuring gauge. The numbers 
on the wedge were proportional to and 
served as an open scale for indicating the 
value of this aperture. The other end of 
the box had a rectangular opening smaller 
than the patches on the negative. In 
use the two openings were illuminated by 
light reflected from white blotting paper 
placed at right angles to the aperturc. 
Two 3,000 c.p. “ half watt " lamps were 
employed to illuminate the blotting paper, 
and were so adjusted that the illumination 
of this paper was uniform over the region 
that was effective in lighting the apertures. 
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Tests were made to ensure that all portions 
of the apertures had equal illuminating 
values. Each negative was examined by 
placing its grades in succession over the 
constant aperture, and balancing the 
illumination of the photometer by adjust- 
ing the size of the other aperture with its 
wedge. A negative with a transparent 
film, free from silver deposit, was placed 
over the constant aperture. In this way 
the light transmitted by each portion of 
the negative was measured as a proportion 
of the light transmitted by the glass and 
clear film only. This method served to 
eliminate some defective negatives by a 
mere inspection of the figures, but in other 


Fig. 4. 
Negative made by one 
round stop. 


Fig. 3. 
Curves of negative and proof. 
Two round stop method, 


cases curves were plotted and a selection 
made by these. Fig. 1 shows the curves 
for three negatives which had received 
identical exposures. The ordinates are 
the percentages of light transmitted by 
the négatives plotted against abscisse 
of percentage light reflected by original. 
In this case, two of the negatives were 
practically identical, and one of these 
was selected for etching. By this photo- 
metric test only those negatives which 
were free from local defects, and repre- 
sented an average result of experiment, 
were utilized for further work. It was 
this selection which reduced the amount 
of work to something which was possible 
for us to deal with ; otherwise had it been 
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necessary to etch every negative made, 
even these preliminary experiments could 
not have been completed. 

The printing on metal and etching 
were carried out by the usual trade 
methods ; all the work being done on 
copper which was etched “face down ” 
in a still bath of ferric chloride of 40 
degrees. Beaumé. The proofs from the 
blocks were compared with the original 
photometrically, by means of a modified 
Trotter photometer head, in place of 
the Lummer-Brodhun, in which one 
white surface was the white proofing 
paper employed as a standard, and the 
other was the tone under test. It was 
found that, owing to surface reflection 
and the small size of the proofs, the 
angles for the comparison cards used by 
Col. Trotter were not suitable for this 
particular purpose, and the instrument was 
modified to the extent of making the angle 
of incidence on both standard and proof 
one of 60 degrees. This was the angle 
at which the original was illuminated, 
when making the negatives. Under these 
circumstances, the angle at which the 
tone was viewed was 30 degrees. Each 
tone of the original, and also cach tone of 
the half-tone proofs, was compared with 
the standard white, by cutting down the 
illumination of the latter with the adjust- 
able aperture until a photometric balance 
was secured. Figures were obtained. giv- 
ing the amount of light reflected by cach 
tone of the original and its reproduction 
in terms of the light reflected. by the 
standard white. As it was a question of 
comparing the reproductions with the 
original tones, it was considered sufficient 
to express both of these as percentages of 
light reflected, and to plot curves accor- 
dingly. Had the nature of the purely 
photographic processes themselves. been 
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under investigation, then no doubt other 
methods of expression would have had to 
be employed, but such points do not arise. 


ORDINARY METHODS OF NEGATIVE 
MAKING. 

The first experiments were directed 
towarls a comparison of two common 
trade methods. The first of these is the 
modern method of using square stops for 
the " shadow " and “ high light " expo- 
sures with the addition of a flash, and the 
results are shown in Fig. 2. The dotted 
line at 45 degrees indicates the condition of 
perfect. reproduction, but the curve from 
the test proof shows a lightemng of the 
lower and middle tones and a flattening 
of the lighter tones. 

Fig. 3 shows the result of making the 
negative by the carlier method of employ- 
ing small round stops and not allowing the 
high-light exposure to exceed one-twelfth 
that given with the smaller shadow stop. 
The result was somewhat similar to the first 
experiment, but showed a more marked 
flattening of the lighter tones. 


UsE OF SQUARE STOPS. 

In order still further to ascertain. the 
difference, if any, produced by the use of 
round or square stops, further exposures 
were made in which one stop only was 
employed in making the negatives. The 
average transparency of a series of such 
negatives in which a round stop was used 
is indicated in Fig. 4. In this curve the 
percentage transparency is plotted against 
the percentage reflection of the original. 
This curve corresponds very closely to the 
upper curve of Lig. 1, which represents 
the effect with square stops. No difference 
between the two methods of negative 


making is here indicated, nor could 
difference be seen. in. the etched 
blocks. 
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VARIATION DUE TO RELATIVE 
APERTURE OF LENS. 
Some attempt was made to ascertain 
the effect of variation of aperture, and 
negatives were made at f/68 and f/161 with 
round stops, no supplementary exposures 
in the way of high-light nor “ white paper ” 
were given. Figs. band 6show the curves 
obtained from the proofs. There is some 
indication that the larger aperture f/68 
departs least from the ideal reproduction, 
but the results merely suggest that the 
variation due to relative aperture is not 
great, and this point will require further 
experiment. 
METHOD OF INTENSIFICATION. 
Up to this point in the experiments the 
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Fig. 5. 
Reproduction at f 68. 


Fig 6. 
Reproduction at f/161. 


lead ferricyanide method of intensifica- 
tion had been used, but trials were now 
made comparing it with the copper and 
silver method. As we were unable to find 
any difference in the result, the use of the 
lead method was continued. 
UsE or “ WHITE PAPER." 

Numerous negatives were made to 
determine the effects of “ flashing " (ex- 
posure to white paper) and of variations 
of screen distance, but we were unable to 
arrive at any definite conclusions on these 
points. All the results so far showed a 
great similarity. The reproduction of 
the lower tones being lightened and the 
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lighter tones flattened, even when obvious 
variations occurred in the exposures of 
the negatives, but little result was seen 
in final proofs. It would seem, in fact, 
that the result was governed more by the 
photographic properties of the wet collo- 
dion plate than by any variation in the 
method of negative making. When the 
experiments had reached this stage it was 
observed that the original was commencing 
to fade under the continued exposure to 
the arc lamps, and therefore the experi- 
ments were discontinued and a fresh 
series started. 
SECOND SERIES OF EXPERIMENTS. 

For this second series of experiments 

another original of flat tones was pre- 


Fig. 8. 
Reproduction by dry ate, 


Fig. 7. 
Reproduction by dry plate, 


one exposure only. L. Etched, Levy acid blast. 


F.D. Face down still bath. 
F.U. Face up with rocking. 


pared. In order to secure greater perma- 
nence the carbon process was employed, 
and the tones were made in engraving 
black. Owing to the greater scattered 
reflection given by the carbon paper as 
compared with the bromide paper, the 
modified Trotter photometer could not be 
used, and the remaining measurements 
were made on a Hufner photometer. 
The light was incident on the grades under 
measurement at 65 degrees, while the 
light entering the instrument came nor- 
mally from them. 

The same screen, with 150 lines per inch, 
was used, but the negatives were now made 
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on a process dry plate, and “ half-watt ” 
lamps used for the photographic exposures 
in place of the enclosed arcs. The plates 
were developed by hydroquinone, and the 
time of development and temperature 
were kept constant. The use of the 
dry plate precluded the employment of 
a photometric selection of the negatives 
because of the less-defined edges of the 
dots. On the other hand, the variation 
which occurs between individual plates 
and the different portions of any one plate 
are in this case less than with the wet 
plate. The negatives were therefore 
selected by an examination of the dot 
formation. 

In view of the results of the previous 
experiments, the effects of round and 
square stops were examined first. It was 
found that the results were almost indis- 
tinguishable, but there was perhaps a 
slight lightening of the two top tones in 
the case of the square stop. The effect, 
however, if present, was too small to be 
shown in the curve (Fig. 7). This re- 
presents the reproduction obtained with 
one of a series of similar negatives, each of 
which had received a single exposure, with 
either a round or square stop, no flash 
nor high-light exposure being given. 
These negatives received no treatment 
after development. | 

The metal print on copper was etched 
in an “acid blast " machine. This repro- 
duction, as indicated by the curve, was 
the closest to the original obtained in the 
whole series of experiments. 

DIFFERENT METHODS OF ETCHING. 

Fig. 8 indicates the effect obtained 
by etching portions of the same print on 
metal by the Levy acid blast machine, 
and face down in a still bath and face up 
with rocking. The same solution of 
ferric chloride was used throughout. 
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VARIATION OF MAGNIFICATION, 

The intensity of illumination of the 
image for various magnification and 
sizes of stop admits of the following simple 
treatment, provided the assumption may 
be made that there is no variation due to 
the obliquity of the marginal portions of 
the original with respect to the lens. If 
an indefinitely small area of the original 
is considered, then the inverse square 
law may be applied without correction, 
and the light entering the lens is propor- 


l E ux 
tional to —. The area of the wave-fronts 
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admitted to the camera is proportional 
to P, where l is the length of the side of 
the square stop, and this light is spread 
over an area of the image, which is larger 
or smaller than the elementary area of the 


. . . . v 2 
original in the ratio ( , where y and u 
u 
have their usual significance of image and 
. . . v. 
object distance respectively and — is the 
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magnification. Due to all these factors 


therefore, the illumination. of the image 
u? P 
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is proportional to RT P. 
It follows that if the size of the stop is 
made to bear a constant ratio to the 
camera extension, then there should be 
no change in exposure, whatever thc 
magnification or reduction. This result 
was confirmed by experiment. 

In order to examine if any change 
occurs in the dot formation when the size 
of the image is altered, three positions of 
the camera were chosen which comprised 
as wide variations in the size of the 
image as the instrument admitted. These 
positions gave magnifications of 1.23, 
0.78, and 0.3. Three originals of a few 
identical tints were made up so that their 
sizes Were in the ratio of the reciprocals of 
the magnification. By suitably masking 


the photographic plate and making three 
exposures on the one plate, any variations 
due to development or to the plates 
themselves were reduced to a minimum. 
These exposures were equal in duration, 
and were made with three square stops of 
10 mm., 8 mm., and 6 mm. respectively, 
these dimensions being in the same pro- 
portion as the three camera extensions. 
Repeated experiments showed no varia- 
tion either in the formation of the dots or 
in the exposure required. This, therefore, 
gives a simple method of keeping the 
conditions of screen negative making 
constant. A similar method was tried 
in the school in 1910, but had not pre- 
viously been submitted to rigid test. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

l. The gradations secured by the use 
of round or square stops are practically 
identical. 

2. Wet collodion plates and gelatine 
dry plates yield different gradations. 

3. The differences produced by the 
various systems of stops for negative 
making are smaller than is often believed. 

4. The type of dot formation and ren- 
dering of gradation do not alter with 
changes in size of image (magnification) 
provided that the aperture ratio is kept 
constant. 

These results are to be regarded as 
preliminary to a more complete investiga- 
tion of the subject. 


The Commercial Photographer. 


ic Y business is particularly easy 
M to advertise,” remarked a com- 
mercial photographer recently, 

“because the mere mailing of a sample 
of my work tells the wholestory. Can you 
take good photographs ? is the one ques- 
tion which occurs toa prospective customer, 
and the enclosure answers the question. 

“ Architects and realty men are parti- 
cularly good subjects for my efforts. 
Because I seek to make my photographs 
genuine works of art, rather than bald 
reproductions of the scene pictures, I 
have no trouble in holding customers. 

" When commissioned to photograph a 
house, for example, I select a time of 
day in which the lights and shadows will 
prove most effective, and carefully com- 
pose the picture with a view to the 
creation of a really artistic production. 

“ Most of my architectural clients were 
gained from a photograph mailed to a local 
list some years ago. A picture of a beauti- 
ful residence, taken with a soft-focus lens, 
and showing beautiful cloud effects and in 


effective dapple light and shade handling on 
the lawnaroused the recipient'senthusiasm. 

“ ' That's the kind of picture that would 
make a hit with a prospective patron,’ 
reflected the architect. ‘PH have this 
man photograph some of MY successes 
under equally favourable conditions.' 

‘“ Auto men, machinery manufacturers, 
livestock men, house furnishers, decora- 
tors, promoters—alltheseoffe ranopportun- 
ity for the commercial photographer's art. 

'" Much of my advertising is creative, 
that is, I often mail a sample photograph 
to a man who has never used photography, 
accompanied by a letter suggesting the 
value of this medium. And this has paid 
me well. 

“A great deal of my business comes 
from advertising agencies and printers 
with whom I have established commission 
connections. But all my competitors use 
this method. It is from the business which 
I gain independently that I derive the 
most profit. —H. J. BARRETT, in New 
York Evening World. 
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Co-operation between Photo-Engraver 


and Printer. 
': By M. C. Manternach. 


“The printer should have his pressmen 
spend a week ov lico in the plant of an 
engraver.” 


T is needless for me to say to those of 
I you gentlemen who are engaged either 

in the production of printing plates 
or in printing from them that the most 
common excuse when poor or unsatis- 
factory results are achieved—if I may 
use the term “achieved” in such a 
connection—is for the engraver to place 
the responsibility upon the printer, as 
not understanding how to handle the 
engravings, and for the printer to recipro- 
cate by declaring that the plates were 
made too fine or too coarse for the char- 
acter of the work in hand. 

My experience has shown me that in- 
stead of the plate being at fault, even 
when the fault did exist, the responsibility 
was usually divided into almost four 
equal parts: The engraving might be 
mechanically imperfect; the paper on 
which the printer was attempting to print 
it might be unsuited to the type of en- 
graving being used ; the ink with which he 
was trying to print it might be either too 
thin, too heavy, lacking in spreading 
powers, or not having the necessary 
affinity for the stock on which it was to 
be used; and fourth, and most impor- 
tant of all, an unskilled pressman. 

I have found that it is common practice 
for advertising men—and by "''adver- 
tising men " I mean those who are in a 
position to order a piece of printed 
matter—to gather together at first a set 
of photographs or drawings, and then 
map out a dummy of a booklet, catalogue, 


or folder, as the case may be, into which he 
thinks the illustrations which he has in 
mind will best fit. Having constructed 
this dummy in a more or less completed 
form, he takes it to one or more printers— 
usually it is a case of more—and asks for 
quotations, 

Finding the estimates in excess of what 
he can afford to pay for his printed matter, 
he commences the process of elimination. 
Possibly he changes the shape of the page. 
He invariably resorts to a lighter weight 
and cheaper grade of paper, eliminates 
the idea of two colours, and tells the 
printer to produce the job in the cheapest 
manner possible, fully defeating the adver- 
tising value of the work ; and the cus- 
tomer's efforts and money are wasted. 

My experience has taught me that co- 
operation between the printer and en- 
graver can best begin in the office of the 
printer. If the printer would furnish his 
customer with a dummy, correct in size 
and made up from the selected stock, 
and recommend the inks and margins, 
the engraver would be in a position to 
produce the most appropriate illustrations. 

Having reached this decision, call in 
the engraver, give him absolutely all 
the information on these very essential 
points, and if the engraver is worthy of 
the honoured profession to which he 
belongs, the work should come forth 
satisfactory to all hands concerned. 

Another point of co-operation that 
should find its inception in the printing 
office is that the printer should have his 
pressmen, and especially those who are- 
to be entrusted with the work of make- 
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ready on cut forms, spend a few days, or 
better still, a week or two, in the plant 
of the engraver. 

If the pressman and the make-ready 
man are given an opportunity to put in 
some time in a well-equipped and capable 
engraving plant, their employer will be 
amply repaid for the time spent, as they 
will have a more practical knowledge of 
the treatment engravings should receive 
on the press, and will also realise the folly 
of immediately grabbing a hammer, the 
so-called *''life-saver " of the pressman, 
when the edges of the vignettes seem 
hard. That seems to be one of the most 
unfortunate habits that is established in 
a great many printing plants, and I 
would strongly suggest to the printer 
that if he is having trouble with his vig- 
nettes, it will certainly be advisable to 
get in touch with the engraver, who no 
doubt would be able to remedy the diffi- 
culty in a few moments and still preserve 
the plate. 

I do not wish to convey the impression 
that the printing trade as a whole does 
not understand the handling of engrav- 
ings. The enormous mass of very beau- 
tiful and very exceptional printed matter 
which is being constantly distributed 
would give the lie to any such assertion, 
but all printers should understand the 
peculiarities of all types of printing plates. 

No engraver worthy of the name, or 
worthy of a place in the profession, 
should undertake to turn out engravings 
without knowing definitely their ultimate 
use. In our establishment it is a rule 
that full information must be obtained 
from a client as to just what use he in- 
tends to make of the engravings he is 
ordering. We even try to learn what 
kind of paper he proposes to use. We 
even go so far as to learn who is going to 
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print the engravings. And our experi- 
ence has given us a knowledge of the 
peculiarities of the printers in our territory 
to such an extent that I am willing 
to confess to you that if a client told us 
a certain engraving was going to Smith, 
we would not dare to make it finer than 
133-line screen ; and if he said it was 
going to Jones, we would probably run 
it up to 130- or 175-line screen. 

Before closing I wish to state that I 
believe the time is at hand when it is 
very essential for the interests of the 
graphic arts in general that the engraver 
and the printer become more closely allied, 
and endeavour to eliminate the fear that 
the engraver is digging into the printer's 
territory, and vice versa.— The American 
Printer. 


The Delusion of Low 
Wages. 


OW wages do not necessarily make 
low costs. It is dearer to get 
digging done in India, where you 

pay a native 2d. a day to scratch at the 
carth with a tiny spade, than it is in the 
Mesaba Iron Range, where three men 
operate a steam shovel which digs five 
tons of ore every three minutes. 

It is OUTPUT PER MAN that decides 
costs, not low wages. Frequently the 
dearest thing that you can do is to 
engage a mob of cheap workers. 

A cotton mill in Lancashire can produce 
more cheaply than a cotton mill in China, 
although it pays vastly higher wages. 
In short, very little profit is ever made 
from cheap workers. It is the efficient, 
highly-trained worker who makes the most 
profit for the company, and satisfies 
your customers, 
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When in Doubt. 


A Series of Practical Hints. 
HEN in doubt as to correct ex- 
posure it is cheaper to use two 


plates, giving different ex- 


posures, and so make pretty sure of 
getting one good negative, than to risk 
all on one uncertain exposure. 

When in doubt as to a lighter or darker 
mount, make two similar prints, lay one on 
a dark, the other on a light mount, cover 
both with glass, and then ask someone who 
has not previously seen the pictures to 
say which he prefers. A  “ fresh-eye ” 
opinion is always worth considering. 

When in doubt as to whether you will or 
will not carry on development a little 
longer, “ on account of the shadow detail,” 
take the old advice of “ Don't." It is 
easier, safer, and generally better in 
effect to under-develop slightly and in- 
tensify, than to over-develop and reduce. 

When in doubt as to a little longer or 
shorter exposure, there are two partners 
in the problem to be considered, viz., 
(1) general effect and (2) the dominant 
note. If you are aiming at contrast 
give the shorter exposure, but if you 
desire gradation give the longer exposure. 
If the dominant note is a high-light, give 
the shorter exposure, but if it be shadow 
detail, give the longer exposure. 

When in doubt as to a larger or smaller 
stop, let your aim for gencral effect have 
the first say on the question. The smaller 
stop will give sharper detail in one plane, 
and the greater depth before and behind 
this plane. It means a longer exposure— 
which may be a determinant in the case of 
moving objects. It also tends to give a 
less brillant effect. The larger stop 
permits a shorter exposure and gives a 
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brighter effect, but is apt to emphasize 
distance difference by strongly contrasted 
definition (oritsabsence) in different planes. 

When in doubt as to including or exclu- 
ding this or that, either when selecting 
(composing) the subject or when trimming 
the prints, remember the old saw, “ When 
in doubt, leave it out." Uncertainty 
about any feature shows that it is not felt 
to be essential. The fewer (in reason) the 
objects of features in a picture, the less 
there are among which our total interest 
or attention is to be divided, and so the 
more each may receive. Simplicity is 
always stronger than complexity. It is 
the simple composition that attracts and 
retains attention. 

When in doubt about a high or low 
horizon, the deciding vote may often, but 
not always, be found in the answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Where is the chief interest ? ” 
Those subjects which are best suited by a 
high horizon, usually have their chief 
interest in the nearer planes. But the 
converse of this is not always the case. 
A high horizon usually implies that our 
chief interest is best seen when the head 
is tilted somewhat forward. 

When in doubt about the focal length of 
a lens for pictorial effect, remember that 
usually a folio picture—i.e., up to 12 x10 
or 15x12 size—is generally viewed at 
from ten to fifteen inches from the normal 
eye. Tor prints quarter-plate to whole- 
plate the distance is very generally about 
ten inches. The nearer we can get to 
these eye conditions by focal length of 
lens, i.e., viewing distance of the negative, 
the nearer will our perspective be to nor- 
mal impression.—A mateur Photographer. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


The Eight Achievements of the Federation. 


And What of the Future P 


N judging of the value of the achieve- 
ments of any co-operative body it is 
necessary to know how far the ground 

has been previously prepared, and to 
have the ability to forecast the future 
with a fair amount of accuracy. 

We do not claim to have any means of 
forecasting the future beyond those 
possessed by every individual who 
has given considerable thought and atten- 
tion to the developments going on around 
him, so that the views given expression 
to here must be taken as the considered 
opinions of the writer and not as any 
authoritative statement put forward with 
perfect foresight. 

To form an accurate opinion of the 
achievements of the Federation it is 
necessary to review the groundwork laid 
by its immediate predecessor, the Process 
Engravers’ Association, which had been 
in existence for many years, and had done 
a great deal of quiet and effective work, 
though it did not always meet with the 
recognition it deserved. 

In the early years of the Association it 
was exceedingly difficult to get done any 
work of practical importance ; houses 
looked upon each other as potential 
enemies rather than as comrades in arms ; 
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the result being indiscriminate competi- 
tion on price alone, consequently the 
policy of price cutting held the field. 
The Association recognised the difficulty 
of the position, but realised it could not 
be altered as by a magic wand. There 
was, however, a way, perhaps a somewhat 
tedious way, of combating the feeling. 
This was by social intercourse between the 
members of the trade. Consequently it 
called occasional trade meetings, at which 
the heads of houses had the opportunity 
of finding out that competitors were real 
flesh and blood, and not some ogre to be 
avoided. These meetings culminated in 
the monthly lunch, which, eventually, 
had to be abandoned because the Govern- 
ment commandeered our meeting place. 
These meetings, carried on over a series 
of years, at length had their effect, for 
at a recent date it was realised that the 
trade could be got together in a way that 
was unknown in former years, and 
though the accusation that it did nothing 
effective for the benefit of the trade, 
which was in olden days so frequently 
levelled at the Association, was not quite 
dead, it was realised that toward the end 
it was not so frequently put forward 
except by a few who never made any 
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attempt and probably did not want any 
others to make any attempt at trade 
betterment. 

The work of the Association had been 
done, and fairly well done, and it is not 
too much to say that had it not been for 
its work, the Federation could never have 
been so successful as it has been. It 
was the quiet unobtrusive work of the 
Process Engravers' Association that pre- 
pared the ground for the Federation idea, 
and that made it possible to bring together 
the members of the trade having some 
knowledge of each other, and who realised 
that the days of suspicion and distrust 
must pass away, and in place there must 
be the outstretched hand clasped in mutual 
trust, together with the determination to 
let each other have the best possible— 
a recognition of the principle of the right 
to live and let live. 

So it came to pass that six months ago 
the Federation was launched, and the 
question arises : Has it been a success or 
a failure ? Has it been a distinct help 
and benefit to the trade, or has it merely 
hclped to eke out a precarious existence a 
little longer? If the latter is all it has 
done, we say it has been a complete failure. 
If the former is the case, then it has proved 
its value and stands in the proud position 
of having achieved a great success. 

That the Federation has done everything 
it was possible for it to do, would perhaps 
be too great a claim, but we do claim that it 
has no less than eight outstanding achieve- 
ments to its credit, and any Association 
that can put forward sucha claim and upon 
such solid grounds must of necessity be 
acknowledged to be a success. 

What, then, are the eight outstanding 
achievements of the Federation ? 

1. Its first achievement was the work- 
ing out and successfully negotiating with 
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the Men’s Union a working agreement 
by which the employés, as a condition 
of their assistance to the Federation, 
were to secure considerable privileges, and 
a better financial position than they had 
heretofore enjoyed, thus giving them a 
greater interest in their work. 

2. It, for the first time in the history of 
the trade, standardised classes of work, 
fixing to each class a relative price which, 
according to its cost, would enable the 
engraver to secure a moderate profit. 

3. It set out a scale of minimum 
prices which is considered to be fair and 
equitable, and which it is proposed to 
maintain as the standard rate afterthe war. 

4. It undertook a propaganda campaign 
which set as its goal a membership of 
100 per cent. of the trade, and the 
success of which has been so remarkable, 
that up to date it has secured the 
adhesion of no less than 95 per cent. of 
the whole of the trade houses of the 
country. We doubt if any other trade 
can show so successful a result as the out- 
come of six months' work. 

5. It prepared a scale of prices for 
commercial and technical photography 
which has proved to be so sound that the 
Association of Commercial Photographers 
are discussing the possibility of adopting 
it as the basis of their revised prices. 

6. When the Government prohibited 
the use of copper for the production of 
process blocks, the Council of the Federa- 
tion stood firm for the interests of its 
members, and notwithstanding many re- 
buffs and temporary defeats, it fought the 
battle and eventually triumphed and 
succeeded in fixing up a satisfactory 
working arrangement with the Depart- 
ment. 

7. After the agreement just referred to 
was completed there was the further 


question of procuring and distributing the 
metal to the various process houses— 
a most difficult question, and one that 
needed very carefully handling. Even- 
tually the Federation became responsible 
for importing and distributing a given 
quantity of copper during the ensuing 
twelve months. 

8. Then came the question of zinc, 
which has turned out to be of greater 
difficulty than that of copper. So far 
the matter has been judiciously handled 
and with a certain amount of success. It, 
however, requires constant and watchful 
care, which it is receiving at the hands 
of the Committce to which it has been 
entrusted. 

These, then, are the cight outstanding 
successes of the Federation up to date, 
and we feel free to assert that they are 
very great achievements and of enormous 
value to the trade, and we believe that 
had it not been for the existence of the 
Federation and the devoted work of 
the officials, it is quite open to question 
whether any process house, as such, would 
have been in existence to-day, for it is 
doubtful if individual houses could have 
approached the Government Departments 
with the same influence and weight as the 
representative committee which acted on 
behalf of the Federation and the Trade 
as a whole. 

So much for the past. But what of 
the future? To rest and be satisfied 
would be fatal. There must be .progress, 
and there is important work yet to be 
done. We do not want that restless 
spirit that must always be doing something 
—if only undoing what has been already 
well done. There must not be alterations 
merely for alterations' sake, but there must 
be progress, and as each month brings some 
new problem that needs attention it must 
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be solved. Further, there must be a set- 
tled policy for trade betterment. It must 
be progressive, ambitious if you like, 
though not aggressive. It may be that the 
pace will slacken, but it will only slacken 
so as to recover strength and prepare for 
further conquests. 

The next six months cannot, in the 
very nature of things, be so full of accom- 
plishments as have been the pastsix. Yet 
they may be equally as vital. In fact, 
in our judgment they will be more vital 
and are of such vast importance to the 
welfare of the trade that they will need 
the most careful thought and labour that 
can be put into them. It isa time for very 
serious thought and the soundest wisdom 
that can be displayed, and it is exceedingly 
fortunate that the trade has such a live 
Federation in existence ready to deal with 
these important questions as they arise. 

The problems brought about by the 
continued decrease in the volume of busi- 
ness ; the difficulties that may be expected 
to arise through the serious shortage in the 
quantity of zinc in prospect ; the position 
of many houses affected by the calling up 
of B2 and B3, and C2 and C3 men of 31 
and under, and the re-examination of 
previously rejected men, are all matters of 
first-class importance, and are such as call 
for the most careful attention of the 
Council appointed to look after the in- 
terests of the members, and we have no 
doubt they will give them that attention, 
and it behoves the trade as a whole to 
repose sufficient confidence in the Council 
to follow their lead heartily. It may 
be, in fact probably will be, that every 
member of the Federation will not see 
eye to eye with the Council. Conse- 
quently the problem will arise for them 
as to what is to be their attitude toward 
the Federation. 
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We have every sympathy with any 
member who finds himself in such a 
difficult position. But we frankly plead 
for the widest outlook. Do not let one or 
two minor matters cloud the horizon to the 
exclusion of the more important matters 
on which all are agreed. The questions 
on which all are agreed are of so much 
greater importance, that the few about 
which there may be minor differences 
are insignificant by comparison. We there- 
fore bespeak the confidence of every mem- 
ber of the Federation in the decisions 
communicated to them, remembering that 
the Council have before them all the facts 
and all the evidence upon which to come 
to a sound judgment, evidence which it 
is often impossible for the private member 
to possess. 

The safety of an army in the field lies 
in willing obedience to the commands of 
its superior officers. The safety of our 
trade will be in the complete co-operation 
of every membcr in giving effect to the 
decisions promulgated by the Council from 
time to time. 

We have just now said that in our judg- 
ment the next six months will be a very 
serious time for process engravers, and we 
realise that under such pressure of cir- 
cumstances as we believe are in front of 
us there will be times that will test the 
character of every one of us to the 
uttermost, yet we are confident that, 
realising all the benefits that have come 
from association with each other, every 
one will remain firm in his determina- 
tion to stand by the decisions that are 
sent out for his guidance. And so we 
leave the matter, believing that what- 
ever of good or ill lies before the 
members of the Process Engravers’ 
Federation, they will be true to them: 
sclves and to each other. 
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Drawings, Engrav- 
ings and Electrotypes. 


To Whom do they Belong ? 
A Hint for Process Engravers. 
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HO owns the plates?" has 
been widely discussed pro and 
con by the printer and his 

customer. This mooted question. can 

be ably handled, and to the entire satis- 
faction of all concerned, if printers will 
govern themselves in accordance with the 
trade custom which has been printed for 
several years in the Standard Price-List 
of the United Typothete and Franklin 

Clubs of America, and reiterated by the 

Executive Council of the national organi- 

zation at its July meeting. The trade 

custom is as follows : 

Al Drawings, Engravings and Electro- 
types, made or bought by the printer, and 
used in the production of a complete job, 
remain the exclusive property of the 
printer and do not become the property of 
the customer unless distinctly so specified 
in the original contract, and charged for 
specifically in the bill. 


IF you cannot plan well you will not 
build wisely. 

REMEMBER that few men are born to 
wear the purple ; most men who succeed 
win out through struggle and disappoint- 
ment. 

A cowarDfears, but a brave man fights. 

IT is as important that you take stock 
of your ability and ycur shortcomings as 
of your line of goods. 

BEFORE you start out on any important 
undertaking, plan it as carefullv as an 
architcct would the building of a house or 
the writer the building of a novel. 
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at 2.30. Communications for the same 
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a a 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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HE work done by the Council during 


The Council at Work. 
the past month has not been in 


any measure less onerous than that 


of preceding months, for every week has 
found a full agenda ready for considera- 
tion. 

That the subjects cover practically 
the whole range of the business may be 
gathered from the following list of some of 
the matters that have come before the 
Council during the month : 

Undesirable customers—houses still out- 
side the Federation— The newspaper 
houses—Sectional work—Apprentice ques- 
tion—Substitution—Female employés— 
Stability of customers—Credits—-Revision 
of prices—Negotiation with Men's Society 
— Board of Trade negotiations—Board of 
Trade returns — Position. re Northern 
Counties Association—Ministry of Labour 
panel— Reported breaches of the Agrec- 
ment—Liability of process houses for 
safe return of negatives—Meeting of the 
London Trade — Import restrictions — 
Questions of charging. 

The above are some of the matters that 
have been discussed, and for which the 
Council have tried to find solutions and 
not without success. 

Of course, some of the matters call for 
more consideration than others. Among 
those that have called for special attention 
have been the attitude of the Ministry of 
Munitions and Board of Trade re copper 
and zinc, which matters have given the 
Council and the sub-committee negotiating 
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them very much anxious thought. In 
fact, the difficulties seem to increase rather 
than decrease as the weeks go by. 

The revision of the price list has been 
another piece of very difficult business. 
The trade meeting gave the Council a 
lead, but left to it the task of working 
out the details. This has been no easy 
task, but it has been accomplished, 
and by the time this is in print the result 
will be in the hands of every member 
of the Federation, who will have been 
asked to say whether the scheme meets 
with approval or otherwise. 

One of the most vital decisions of the 
Council during the month was the invita- 
tion to the London trade to say whether 
they would embrace the opportunity 
to meet and discuss the question of 
mutual assistance if such opportunity 
was given them. As by far the greater 
majority of the London members respon- 
ded with a “ Yes," a meeting has been 
called at which the whole question will 
be duly considered. 

lhe question of stability and credit 
standing of customers of the process 
engraver is of vital importance to him just 
now, and as the Secretary has been in- 
structed to open a Bureau of information 
by which members of the Federation 
can obtain information respecting any 
house which has been reported to him, it 
is felt that the members will realise 
how valuable this Bureau may become to 
them. 

Of course, it cannot be useful unless 
reports of doubtful cases, etc., are sent 
regularly to the Secretary, but every 
process engraver should make it his duty 
to faithfully report any matter that 
comes to him in the course of his business 
that may be valuable to his brother 
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What is happening 


now tn the Foundrtes. 
Some Accomplishments in Five Years. 
By Frank Colebrook. 


FEW notes as to what has been and 

A is happening in the foundry world 

may suggest some pointers for 

the ‘‘ original " men. At least they may 
be of interest. 

There appears to be a new spirit of en- 
quiry as to what are actual costs during 
these times. One foundry some time ago 
decided to take stock quarterly. That 
seems to be the only thing to do in war 
time if you want to be sure. 

Some foundries have wood, bought at 
6d. per square foot, about as good as some 
other wood which is being bought at 
1/9 or thereabouts. That expresses one 
gain from foresight, and perhaps one 
should say from always being able to buy 
when the opportunity occurs. 

Lead has not been such a worry just 
lately. A good deal has been bought well 
under £30. Copper has recently become 
a little cheaper; but, then, submarine 
activities increase. The “ Daily Chron- 
icle," not a hysterical paper, bluntly 
declares (5th May) that the Admiralty 
has for some time failed to keep the seas 
free for our commerce. So it would seem 
as if those who must buy copper should 
buy it now, while it is slumping a bit. 

There may have to be a great extension 
of the process of preparing copper plates 
by electrolytic action in the foundries. 
These were being made a long time ago, 
but with copper at its then comparatively 
low price, they were not commercial. 
They are commercial now, but the trouble 
is how to find the necessary skilled 
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labour when the reduced staffs are wanted 
for urgent official or semi-official work. 

I should like to hear engravers' opinions 
as to whether they prefer 19 gauge solid 
copper thus electrolytically prepared, or 
thin copper on alloy backing. The latter 
is being made by preparing the copper 
first and backing, or by preparing a smooth 
alloy and facing it with copper. 


The following is a concise statement 
of what has been accomplished during the 
last five years, under the operation of 
the Foundry Trade House Agreement :— 

It has kept its foundries in being, des- 
pite that war brought at once a loss of 
nearly half their turnover. (One very 
small foundry that collapsed was, I think, 
collapsing, war or no war.) 

It has enabled necessary increases of 
selling rates to be made four or five times. 

It has in five years secured for the 
London foundry workers about £50,000 
more money in wages than they stood to 
receive, apart from its terms. 

It has raised minimum wages of jour- 
neymen and assistants ; the latter very 
largely. 

It has produced a workable apprentice- 
ship agreement ; not perhaps perfect, 
and possibly modifiable in the difficult 
circumstances of the times. 

It has secured for all its workers— 
(except the employers ! ! !)—fourteen 
days' holiday in the year (inclusive of the 
statutory holidays), all paid for. 

It has brought the masters' committee 
and delegates from the men's union into 
a friendly monthly joint meeting (held 
during the evening), which joint meeting 
has been variously useful. 

It secured the certification of the craft 
as a reserved occupation after its volun- 
tary enlistments had been so large as to 
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render this step most advisable in all, 
including of course the public's, interests. 

It promptly secured immunity from the 
“ Restricted Occupations Order," debar- 
ring an employer from engaging a fresh 
worker between 18 and 61 years of age. 

It secured a usage initiated by the 
employees whereby in the stress of these 
times, selected assistants are aided un- 
grudgingly to qualify as journeymen 
through a four months' special trial; 
receiving half the difference between the 
assistants' and journeymen's wage during 
that four months ; with full status and 
full pay of journeymen to follow on the 
assistant making good in this four months' 
endeavour. (This step being to obviate 
the unpleasant experience of seeing highly 
if not completely skilled assistants remain- 
ing idle while journeymen were vainly 
trying to cope with rush work, which 
under the rules assistants must not touch.) 

A Labour Shortage Committee of three 
masters and three men has also contrived 
a " grassing" scheme for easing the 
pressure in particular foundries. A few 
hundred men have placed themselves in 
their union's hands to be sent for short 
spells to any London foundry for such 
times as are compatible with theirordinary 
weekly engagements. 

It secured appointment of the Electro- 
typers' Association by the Government as 
the body which should be empowered to 
issue to foundries throughout the kingdom 
proportioned permits forthe purchase of so 
much copper and stereo metal (and flour 
for flongs) as the departments in these 
critical times can allow. 

It secured in these things not simply 
its own sectional interest, nor even the 
interest of the larger printing craft; it 
secured the interest of the community. 
This would have been injured by contrary 
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policies which Government departments 
(well meaning, but naturally not com- 
pletely informed) were proposing to adopt. 
The Government Departments have de- 
ferred to the Association's representations 
time and again. 

It secured all this with so little exercise 
of force that about £20 would cover all 
out-of-work pay during the five years' 
currency of the agreement, and due to the 
“calling out " clause of the agreement. 

It secured these things too with such 
general persisting goodwill between the 
two sides (despite some frank disagree- 
ments in detail) that both sides have gladly 
effected a second five years’ agreement 
(1916-1921). 

I daresay our joint meetings were 
curious and even slightly suspicious— 
mutually suspicious—affairs at first. I 


can only speak of about three years’ 


experience as Secretary. Probably each 
side " went delicately " like Agag ; pro- 
bably they each and all looked wiser than 
they were or than any mortal man can 
really be. But with every month we've 
become more at ease with each other. 
“We have found that we can trust our 
employers," said the men's General Secre- 
tary, Mr. Warren, at a Manchester 
Conference, a year ago. And increased 
confidence means a very great deal. 

Although our foundry organisation will 
be undoubtedly national very soon, at 
present it is only metropolitan. Our 
circumstances, therefore, differ from the 
engravers’. But human nature is pretty 
much of a “ constant," and remembering 
this I respectfully impress the high 
value of this periodic and frequent ex- 
change of ideas in joint meeting. 


I think it possible that before very long 
one or two foundries may conclude it to 
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be best not to attempt any actual work on 
their own premises, but to place it all 
out with larger foundries, on adequate 
commission terms ; terms, that is to say, 
sufficing to cover costs of keeping up their 
establishments, including a living wage 
for the principal. 


May I congratulate Mr. Greenhill and 
Mr. Kneale upon their statement of the 
engravers' co-operative operations at the 
conference of printers at Stationers Hall. 

Mr. Bridges, the public spirited conduc- 
tor of the '' Caxton Magazine," convened 
the Conference, following upon many 
months of correspondence in his journal; 
the subject of the correspondence being as 
to whether the example of the plate makers 
could be usefully followed by printers. 

Colonel Wright Bemrose, Director of the 
great Derby house, gave his influential 
backing to the idea of such action by 
printers. He wanted not simply price 
improvements — indeed, he said at 
Stationers’ Hall that he thought masters 
should make a last effort among 
themselves to effect better prices—he 
wanted craft betterment all round, to 
be brought about by co-operation between 
masters and men. 

The various printing trade journals are 
dealing pretty fully with this Conference. 
In particular the “ Caxton Magazine ” will 
issue a full report. Itshould be out about 
the time these notes of mine appear. 


We take our hats off to the engravers 
because of the difficult conditions in which 
they started. Prices were very bad, and 
wage conditions very variable, when in 
the Summer of 1916 they got their or- 
ganisation to work. Mr. Kneale spoke 
of tliis at the Stationers Hall Conference. 


The foundry's metal permit operations 
seem to be progressing satisfactorily. 
So far we have turned in on to the market 
i.e., to licensed metal dealers, more copper 
than we have issued. It may not be so 
easy for us a few months ahead ; we got 
a good deal of help in one particular 
establishment, and can't expect to repeat 
that happy experience, and mustn't 
brag too much therefore. In general we 
have found a very helpful disposition all 
over the country as regards metal and 
every other war-time worry. Just in one 
Or two cases we've “spotted,” or thought 
that we have '' spotted," the genus “ hoar- 
der." It’s been great fun to circumvent 
any hoarding attempt. We've had, too, 
one particular small possibility to watch 
which has not been in the same way so 
far as I know, an anxiety of yours, i.e., 
we've had to prevent people getting their 
supplies from two sources simultaneously, 
and without both suppliers being aware 
of what was or might be going on. 


I've just one or two bits of philosophy 
of my own begetting. I parade them 
pretty often, but so would you if you had 
begotten such a few and saw so little 
prospect of their number increasing. One 
is that ten men will make the best of a bad 
job for one who will make the best of a 
good job. Half a mo' while I fetch my hat, 
that I may take it off once again to the 
engravers! Clearly from Mr. Greenhill's 
and Mr. Kneale's speeches at the Co-opera- 
tive Conference, there has been a real 
growth of a spirit of co-operation through- 
out the craft. Make the most of it. It's 
got more potency in it, I think, than has 
been generally realised. Virtues are lonely 
—they will seek companion virtues. In 
pursuing one benefit you may win another. 
Make the very most of it. 
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Collotype. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 
CHAPTER VI. 
PRESSES FOR COLLOTYPE. 

Collotype plates can be printed from 
upon various kinds of presses, viz., presses 
made for typographic printing, presses 
made for lithographic printing, the office 
copying press can be used also, the 
domestic wringing machine with india- 
rubber rollers, or with a press made 
expressly for collotype, of which there are 
many patterns in wood and in iron. 

Perhaps the best of all special presses 
made for collotype is the German one 
made in wood, and taking everything 
into due consideration it is certainly the 
cheapest. 

Typographic presses (not self-inking).— 
These are prepared for collotype printing 
by bedding a sheet of plate glass, same 
size or larger than collotype plate, on the 
centre of carriage by means of thin print- 
ing vamish; the thickness of this bed 
plate should be adjusted so that it and the 
collotype plate will be just under one inch 
in height ; if over this there may be a 
difficulty in working the press. 

The tympan must be padded in such a 
manner that there are no ridges within 
it. For the mask the frisket should be 
fitted so as to swing from bottom of 
tympan instead of the top, and fitted with 
four strips of lateen brass to make an 
oblong in middle, adjustable in size by 
sliding the strips of lateen brass SINE Ways 
and up and down. 

Another method of masking is to have 


a frame made of quarter-inch iron fitting 


over the collotype plate; this plate is 
covered with a sheet of parchment paper 
d là a drum head, an aperture being cut 
in this parchment just larger than image, 
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and register marks placed in the proper 
position. 

A typographic press will not accom- 
modate a collotype plate of the same size 
that it would a frame of type, because the 
plate would not bear the pressure requisite 
to give a good impression all over the area. 
Therefore a press intended for a demy 
sheet, 23 x18in. in printing from type, 
will not print a larger image in collotype 
than 15x]12in. 

Lithographic presses are simply ar- 
ranged for collotype by putting in a stone 
with sides as near parallel as possible, 
and bedding the collotype plate upon a 
sheet of wet blotting paper. 

The tympan is best when of metal, cither 
brass or zinc, leather tympans being apt 
to pucker, and this cuts the film. The 
scraper must not be wider than the pic- 
ture, which will entail a change of scraper 
probably with each plate. With metal 
tympans the scraper must be shod with a 
strip of stout leather firmly fixed at the 
ends of scraper, and when. printing a pad 
of paper about quarter-inch thick and just 
a little less than width of image on 
collotype plate, is placed between edge of 
scraper and strip of leather, and this 
paper pad must be so adjusted as to come 
exactly over the image during the printing 
operation. 

A masking frame can be fitted on a press 
by hinging to carriage of press in front of 
tympan frame, this mask frame being 
fitted up with strips of lateen brass. 

Lateen brass is procurable from dealersin 
printing materials, and is uscd for making 
the pens used in ruling account books, etc. 

When using a lithographic press the 
tympan should have a coating of tallow 
1ubbed over it in the path of the scraper. 

The simplest printing machine for 
collotype is the small machine sold for 
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domestic purposes to be fitted to the 
washing tub. By removing and re-fitting 
the two clamps the machine may be 
attached to piece of wood screwed to a 
firm bench. 

The collotype film should be coated 
upon glass the thickness of ordinary 
16 oz. sheet, which is manipulated in the 
same way as directed in previous chapters. 
The plate when inked up should have the 
margins covered with thin waterproof 
paper; a sheet of printing paper placed 
in silver on this, and put through the 
wringer, screwed down to almost its ut- 
most pressure. Such a press of course 
must be too slow for commercial work or 
for long numbers, but it is quite efficient 
to produce good prints where quantity is 
not a consideration. 

If the printing paper shows any inclina- 
tion to pucker, take a sheet of thin 
cardboard the width of collotype plate 
and twice its length, double this in two, 
use one half as a bed for the plate and 
bend over the other half to serve as a 
cover or tympan for the printing paper. 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 
MACHINE OR POWER PRINTING. 

A collotype machine is an elaborated 
lithographic machine, fitted with two sets 
of inking rollers, one set of leather behind 
the cylinder, and a set of gelatine in front 
of it, each set having its own travelling 
inking table. 

Some machines are fitted with rollers 
for damping, but this is usually effected 
during a stoppage of machine. Before 
putting the plate on the machine it must 
be etched and quite ready for printing 
from (as.described in Chapter V. ante), but 
it should be noted that in putting the 
plate in the printing frame the image 
should not be centred but placed about 


one inch from one edge in order to guard 
against the grippers carrying the printing 
paper sticking the plate. 

The plate being etched and ready for 
printing, a backing sheet must be pre- 
pared by taking six or eight pieces of 
blotting paper cut to size to fit the picture 
orimage on the plate, say for instance that 
the image to be printed measures 11 x9in., 
then the blotting papers are cut ] in. 
longer and about 1 in. wider, thus 111 x 
10in. Gum the edges together along 
one side, then bevel the edges all round 
and the backing sheet is complete. This 
backing sheet is fixed on the cylinder with 
dextrine or Higgins' glue, the distance 
from the grippers to base line of image 
being carefully measured to correspond 
with the margin required on the print. 
The blanket of rubberor glazed waterproof 
is now adjusted and fastened up by 
means of the fastener provided in the 
recess of cylinder. The machine being 
ready for starting, the rollers and riders 
in their places, ink is applied to the duct 
roller from palette knife, and the machine 
set running long enough to distribute 
the ink on rollers and tables. 

The bed is next carefully cleaned, a 
piece of clean white paper placed in 
position on bed, one side against the ledge 
provided ; carefully clean back of plate 
and place on the white paper, and fasten 
down with the screws and plates provided, 

Place the gripper gauge on the machine 
end resting on the racks : one of the teeth 
of racks on each side will be found 
marked to correspond with similar marks 
on gripper gauge, ard the gauge must 
be adjusted to these marks, and the 
distance from it to the base line of image 
upon the collotype plate is measured to 
correspond with the distance measured 
for the position of backing sheet from the 
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grippers, this adjustment being effected 
by means of screws fitted to the bed for 
the purpose. 

The gauge is next placed over centre of 
image and the bed of machine raised or 
lowered until by testing with a piece of 
paper the plate just touches the gauge and 
is fairly level. 

Now, after seeing that all is clear (no 
spanners or tools left on the bed), the 
machine is started and a sheet of paper 
placed on the grippers. The machine 
must run till plate is inked up, then the 
layer-on starts the cylinder, and as the 
print comes round the machine is stopped 
for examination of print. Probably no 
impression has been taken, so a tum of 
pressure wheels at end is necessary, and 
these manceuvres must be repeated until 
the impression is sharp from end to end, 
and quite solid. 

If the print is clean the job may now 
be proceeded with, and if any trouble is 
experienced in keeping gripper edge and 
margin clean it may be treated with 
oxgall, or a weak solution of potass cya- 
nide. 

When the whites are tinted the machine 
is stopped and the plate etched, by cover- 
ing for three or four minutes with the 
mixture of glycerine and water, to which 
may be added a little ammonia. 

(Continued from Page 70). 
engravers. If this is consistently done by 
every engraver in the British Isles, in the 
course of time it will be possible to 
eliminate to a very great extent the present 
item of bad debts that appear, in the 
annual balance sheets. 

Of course, nothing but facts should be 
reported. Mere hearsay or local gossip 
must be avoided, otherwise injustice may 
be done. The Bureau is open to members 
of the Federation only. 
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Commercial Photography. 


By Edward J. Davison. 
HERE is very little real informa- 
T tion to be obtained from either 
books or magazines on this im- 
portant branch of photography. It has 
so many different phases and branches. 
Every photographer has struggled with 
some of its many problems, and did not 
have tim? to make a note of his method 
for the b»nefit of the craft. 

The following useful pointers from the 
pen of Edward J. Davison, of Kansas 
City, should prove helpful to many. Mr. 
Davison is an expert worker and writes 
whereof he knows.—Ep. P.J. of A. 

PHOTOGRAPHING BOTTLES. 

When photographing bottles and small 
articles, where it is desired to have a 
perfectly white ground, and where it is 
difficult to block out the background, an 
excellent way is to use a ground-glass 
for the background and get the light 
through it from a window at the back. 
Where a window cannot be used I ar- 
range a mirror to reflect light upon the 
ground-glass. 

The uprights supporting the ground- 
glass must be free and clear between and 
have nothing to obstruct the light com- 
ing through the ground-glass. Some- 
times a background of white cardboard 
can be lighted from above, but the other 
is such a simple plan that I would advise 
its use. Where the oval or round sur- 
faces of the bottle: act as mirrors and 
reflect the angle bars of the skylight, a 


screen of tracing cloth should be placed | 


between the camera and the skylight to 
cut off these marks. This precaution is 
necessary in a great variety of work in 
order to avoid harsh high-lights and 
images reflected into the articles them- 


selves if they are polished. Do not try 

to do away with every high-light, however, 

for that would leave a flat-looking print. 
CHINAWARE : BRiC-A-BRac. 

In making photographs of chinaware, 
bric-a-brac and similar small articles for 
commercial purposes, it is necessary to 
preserve the design, form and details of 
the originals. I know of nothing which 
will accomplish this so well as an arrange- 
ment of movable shelves lined and 
edged with black velvet, on which the 
articles are arranged so as to show their 
valuable points. The illumination should 
be secured by light coming through trac- 
ing cloth. This will kill reflections and 
soften or obliterate shadows. 

Among the most difficult lines brought 
to the studio of the commercial worker, 
that requiring the largest amount of skill 
and patience, is decorated china having a 
polished and oval surface. One must 
use an orthochromatic plate, of course, 
and sometimes a colour screen. About 
the only light that can be used is a side 
or top light, or both, coming through 
tracing cloth. This will diffuse the light 
and prevent a patch of high-light often 
right in the decoration. A streak of high- 
light on the edge and handle of a cup and 
saucer is an advantage. This style of 
lighting will show a roundness and soft- 
ness not obtainable in any other manner. 
If one is not familiar with the correct 
position for such articles, it is best to 
consult some catalogue and find the stan- 
dard method of presentation or display 
before attempting ; and I should like to 
emphasize the necessity for sticking to 
standard positions with almost everything 
the commercial photographer gets in his 
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shop. There ts a right and wrong position 
for everything, and much time will be 
saved if the photographer finds out 
beforehand just what that- is. For in- 
stance, a cup and saucer must show the 
back as well as front edge at the top, 
so that it must be tilted a little toward 
the camera, or the camera look down on 
it, and the swingback used to keep the 
perpendicular lines rectilinear. A long- 
focus lens and long-bellows camera are 
necessary for this work. 
SILVERWARE : CuT-GLASS. 

Where much silver or glassware is to 
be handled, a stand with movable shelves 
is a necessity, and the shelves should be 
held on pins so that they can be placed 
at different distances apart, For cut- 
glass, the finest light is a strong top 
light. This will give brilliance to the 
facets and liven up what would otherwise 
be dull. In some factories the pieces 
are dipped in whiting tinted a light grey 
before photographing. These shelves 
will do for silverware, which should be 
photographed before receiving its polish ; 
but this can seldom be done away from 
the factory. A good method for dulling 
bright spots is to rub the place with bees- 
wax and then polish with the hand. This 
is a simple remedy and can be done easily 
and quickly with a little practice. 

When flat surfaces have inscriptions 
that do not show, it is a good plan to 
rub into the engraving a black powder 
which jewellers use in their work. It will 
usually stick sufficiently well not to need 
anything mixed with it. When prints 
are to be made from negatives of coloured 
subjects and the darker colours are too 
thin in the negative, those parts of the 
negative can be tinted with blue aniline, 
but it is very skilful work. The colour is, 
of course, applied on the glass side. This 
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dodge is old to most portrait workers, 

and enters largely into the retouching of 

commercial negatives ot solid articles 

such as metal ornaments and the like. 
LEGAL WORK. 

This is a most unsatisfactory class of 
work, for several reasons. One never 
knows when he will be called upon to go 
into’ court to testify, nor how much 
time will be consumed, so it is difficult to 
fix on a price that will justify. I have 
made a great many negatives for this 
class of work. A correct record should 
be kept of each exposure, showing the 
position of the camera, the exact locality 
of the place, if outdoors, and the direc- 
tion in which the lens was pointing. 
These details should be lettered in the 
negative thus: “ Looking N.E. at S.W. 
corner Sixth and Locust Streets, K. C., 
Mo. Camera located fifty feet from lamp- 
post on S.W. comer (or, at S.W. corner.) 
Taken January 15th, 1903, by ——.” 
Do not make a print from any legal nega- 
tive until such data are shown, so as not 
to burden your mind with remembering 
these circumstances ; lawyers will usually 
accept such wording and waive a personal 
appearance in court. It is well not to 
remember anything except what the 
negatives show ; it will save embarrass- 
ment in cross-questioning. Records of 
these exposures in legal work should be 
kept in a separate book for easy reference. 
Charge double the usual prices for this 
class of work as compared with ordinary 
negatives. If allowed witness fees, it 
usually takes more time to collect them 
than they are worth, so that it is un- 
wise to figure on anything except the 
price of the negatives and so many 
prints. One set of prints should have 
muslin back and top for insertion in the 
‘“ pleadings.” 
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COPYING DOCUMENTS. 

Another class of work requiring great 
skill is the photographing of indistinct 
and illegible documents. I recall a case 
of this sort which took me several] hundred 
miles from home, and the work con- 
sisted in photographing two pages of 
a letter-press copy-book. The copies 
were in very faint blue typewriter ink on 
manilla-coloured tissue. The work had 
to be done in the private chambers of the 
judge before whom the case had come, and 
I had to make use of what I could in 
the way of a copying rack. I bought 
a number of rubber bands and a shect 
of white cardboard, and put the white 
card under the leaf, leaving the back of 
the impression outward as the ink was 
plainer there than where it came through 
the paper. The rubber bands were used 
to hold the page flat and in contact with 
the cardboard. I set the book up by a 
window, used a colour screen and ortho- 


chromatic plates to hold the blue ink, and. 


made my exposures. These gave me 
reversed negatives, of course. When I 
arrived home, 18x22 bromide enlarge- 
ments, made from the glass side of the 
original negative, gave me a correct 
transcript in the print. With this bro- 
mide, the negative set in a window, and 
a strong reading glass, I deciphered each 
letter and, as I was certain of it, traced 
it in its proper place on the enlargement. 
In two or three days' time I had the 
document correctly figured out so that it 
could be plainly read. This is expert 
work and should command a high price. 
FURNITURE. 

I have done so much work in this 
speciality and have become so accustomed 
to working in all kinds of light, that 
wherever possible I prefer to work at the 
factory. lf I have several windows to 
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work by, I put tissue paper over them 
and work with the light directly behind 
me. The walls and ceiling should be 
white. Work well back into the room 
and the light will be more even. Use 
orthochromatic plates and give full ex- 
posures, even to the point of overtiming. 
The lens for this work should not be less 
than 14 inches focus for plates 8x10. 
The camera should be fixed to look down- 
ward on the furniture so as to give the 
back edge of seats and couches. Fumi- 
ture is usually photographed in íhe 
“ rough,” or before it is polished. Gener- 
ally the firm will have a catalogue to guide 
you in size and position. 

If one is careful in placing the back- 
ground and works well away frum win- 
dows, properly prepared, he will seldom 
have to do any blocking out. Where 
this is necessary the opaque made by 
Alvord is extremely useful. It is fine- 
grained, very soluble, and can be used in a 
pen for writing on glass or paper and for 
lettering on the film side of a negative. 
Use a small butter-plate, into which put 
some of the opaque from the pot, adding 
water enough to thin it as thin as will 
cover. This opaque dries quickly and 
will never “ pull" when going over it a 
second time. Where fine angles and small 
parts have to be blocked out, a fine-pointed 
soft steel pen can be used perfectly, 
putting the opaque on the pen with the 
brush. If you are working on films and 
wish to number them, you can do so on the 
celluloid side, and this is an advantage 
where one is not an adept at lettering 
backwards. One way is as easy to me as 
another. Never use India ink in blocking 
out, as it will crack when it is dry. It is 
not necessary to block out the entire nega- 
tive, as yellow or red cover paper can be 
cut out and pasted on the negative to 


cover the parts left from the opaquing. 
Some photographers make an untoned 
print, carefully cut around the object, and 
fit this on the negative, but it does not 
equal the other method. To keep your 
opaque from spreading on the negative 
and getting on the figure, use a lead- 
pencil, going around the subject; this 
gives a surface which will repel the 
opaque. Straight lines can be done with 
a pen and ruler. — The Photographic 
Journal of America. 


As Usual. 


NE of our customers had a caller 
the other day. The caller had a 
portfolio of engraving proofs ; 
also a price list of zinc etchings and half- 
tones that looked as if expert engravers 
were working for the mere joy of working, 
without pay; it even indicated that 
zinc, copper, benzol, nitric-acid, dragon's 
blood, and proving paper could be dug up 
in anybody's back yard, without price and 
with only a minimum of pleasant labour. 
Our customer has a sane view of busi- 
ness methods, and was reasonably dubious 
of his caller's ability to make good. The 
risk was too apparent. However, a few 
days later, there was a chance to buy 
some ordinary half-tones for ordinary 
work. It looked like a good opportunity 
fora proof of what could be had from a 
cut-price engraver, and the caller got the 
order. And the customer, after an un- 
reasonable delay, got the plates. And 
the plates got the “once one” of a 
capable critic who only wanted an ordinary 
job. And the job wasn't even ordinary. 
And the junk man got the plates. And the 
customer got the experience. And we 
got the story from the customer. And 
now you have the warning. 
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Honest ; there's no way to get good 
butter at the price of margarine, and you 
know it.—From The Pocket Book of the 
Art Engraving Company. 


To Capture German 
Art Publishing Work. 


HE time is fully ripe forevery possible 
T effort to be put forth for the cap- 
ture of the trade the too easy- 
going Britisher allowed the Germans to 
take from us in pre-war days, says '' The 
Federation Circular." It is all the more 
urgent when we remember that the astute 
German is making gigantic preparations 
for a commercial war after peace is 
declared. Much has already been said 
and written on this subject, but acts 
speak louder than words, and, therefore, 
the scheme that has been drawn up with 
relation to one important section of in- 
dustry is worthy of hcarty support, and 
indecd might be emulated in other quar- 
ters. It is a proposal for the leading 
British art publishers, printsellers and art 
dealers throughout the country to com- 
bine to form and capitalise a company to 
undertake the art publishing work hitherto 
done by German firms. It would be called 
The British Art Company, Ltd., and a 
preliminary circular, detailing its suggested 
constitution and scope, mentions its main 
object as the capture of the extensive 
fine art trade for so many years past 
carried on in this country, the British 
Colonies and abroad, by German firms 
established here, and particularly the 
trade in small low-priced reproductions 
of popular sacred and secular pictures 
that the Teutonic colour-printer seemed 
to thrive on. 
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VIDENCE of the enterprise and development 
E of the printing trade in Japan is afforded 

by the latest issue of the ‘ Printing 
World,” published in Tokio, which has just come 
to hand. 

Not only are the various articles written from 
a practical standpoint, but the advertisements 
appearing in the number, embracing all the 
kindred industries connected with the trade, 
reveal a go-ahead spirit which indicates the 
great strides the trade is making in Japan. 

One article in particular is of great interest 
to engravers in this country, dealing as it does 
in a very comprehensive manner with the 
photo-chromotype process. Written by Pro- 
fessor R. Yuki, who treats the subject in a lucid 
manner, it affords valuable information and 
assistance to those interested in process engrav- 
ing and printing, and thc other contents arc 
equally important contributions from the trade 
point of view. 


HE ILFORD MANUAL or PHOTOGRAPHY, by 

C. H. Bothamly, issued by Ilford, Ltd., 

is one of the most popular, if not the 

most popular photographic manual issued. This 

revised and enlarged edition completes the two 

hundred and fiftieth thousand, which is eloquent 
testimony to its popularity. 

It deals with every phase of photography, and 
is alike valuable to the professional as well as 
to the amateur. 

Its 290 pages are full of good things, and as it 
is issued at the popular price of one shilling, we 
bespeak for the new edition a host of new and 
admiring friends. 


HE BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANACK, 1917, is 

T a remarkable volume for war time, and we 

congratulate the Editors upon so success- 

ful a piece of work. They set out to conquer the 

difficulties of the situation, and have achieved 
really first-class results. 

As a vade mecum of the photographic 
trade, this almanack is really invaluable, and 
we have every satisfaction in bearing our 
testimony to so good an issuc. 


HE GALVANOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 

T of New York, send us one of their specimen 

sheets of tints which, while intended as 

a guide to their customers as to the splendid 

selection of tinting mediums they use, also 

answers as a first-class advertisement for this 
well-known house. 

This is the finest selection of tints we have 
ever seen printed in sheet form, and is at once a 
testimony to the service the company can render 
and a reminder that good effects may be produced 
at moderate prices. 
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PRocEss ENGRAVER’S StTocK Book.—The 

Osgood Company, of Chicago, send us 

a specimen page of their stock book, a 
fascimile of which recently appeared in the 
" Bulletin.” 
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We givea reduced facsimile of the list of articles 
commencing with the letter A, which shews how 
completely the ground has been covered inasmuch 
as the register takes three pages of foolscap 
to complete the month's entry. 

Believing the same may be of use to many 
English engravers, we shall be pleased to lend 
the specimen sheets to anyone who is sufficiently 
interested to think of following so good a lead. 
The Osgood Company are to be congratulated 
on their thorough method of account keeping. 
S among the students and friends of the 

Institute. It is bright and cheery as 
usual, and its eight pages are full of good things 
though packed into small compass. 


We congratulate the Editor on his oppor- 
tunities and the students upon having so keen 


and practical an Editor. 

T card issued by the Baltimore & Maryland . 
Engraving Co., is a choice specimen of 

line colour work, and shews what can be done 

when colour is used by a clever artist. It is 

neat, effective and good. 


T. BRIbE'S BULLETIN still finds favour 


HE SEASONS' GREETINGS, a New Year 


OLIDAY GREETINGS, the Christmas and 

New Year message of Messrs. Gatchel 

& Manning, is charmingly produced in 

colour, and gives a good impression of the work 

of the house. It is simple and good—two 
excellent qualities. 


Merchants and Manufacturers in India 
And Year Book, 1916-17. 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


BEST 


This edition will contain not only the addresses of Merchants and Manufacturers in India, dealinz 
in each class of goods, classified in alphabetical order, but will also include various useful facts and 
hgures concerning Indian trade and industry, with trade acts, patent and design acts, interesting 
account of Native States and Political Divisions of India, and a complete list of residents, societies, 
hospitals, colleges, schools, newspapers, clubs, physicians, libraries, and other enormous information 
not accessible even in more expensive works of reference. A Special Feature of this edition is 
the foreign section of prominent business houses located everywhere throughout the British 
Empire and friendly countries. 


ROYAL EDITION (Illustrated with Photos of Ruling Chiefs, Gentry, and 
Views of India)—Rs. 25 or £1 15s. 
PEOPLES EDITION—Rs. 10 or 15s. 


LAXMICHAND DOSSABHAI & BROS., Rajkot, INDIA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tbe Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be used ji the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent -for the betterment ot their daily work. 

, bach month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following Lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

PROOF-ROOM, Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this department. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COM POSITION. In this department problems of job 
composition are solved. and numerous illustrations are shown in 
ours. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected tor their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
specimens of printing sent in fot criticism are brictly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

. THE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
vanous processes of book. binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
, PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding process engrav- 
lay are answered and suggestions an * experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail, 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on ail phases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION, The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the op:rator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted and illustrated 

. TRADE NOTES.  Bricf mention of men and events associated 
wih the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
of representative American manufacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month, 
Published mon'hly : subscription price, $3.85 per vear, 

The Intacd Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, llis., U.S.A. 


ENLARGED DIRECTORY 


PR PRINTER 


F CUNOCED 
(ng. AND OTATIONER 


PUBLISMEC 
WEEKLY. 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A Journan of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 


‘Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
‘trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


Tug WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say : 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ; —'" Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries from India, South and East Atrica, apart from 
Great Britain.” 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A. :—" We have long 
understood the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain," 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPKIETORS— 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :—W. C. Foster. 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS. 


(British. Manufacture). 


Latest Invention. 


The Everclean Collar 


is the Ideal Collar—always smart, always 
white—cannot be distinguished from linen. 
Others limp and fray, others need be 
washed. Everclean, when soiled, can be 
wiped white as new witha damp cloth. 
Norubber. Cannot be distinguished from 
ordinary LinenCollars. Others wear out, 
but four Everclean Collars will last a year. 


Great Saving of Laundry Bills. 
s: Great Comfort in Wear. :: 


Special Trial Offer to Agents.—2 
Everclean Collars for 26; 6 Everclean 
Collars for 6/-. Sample Set of Collars. 
Front, and Pair of Cuffs with Gold Cased 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


Sample 


Links for §/- sy 


WM. ARTHUR & CO, 
147 Holborn Bars, LONDON, E.C. 


"PROCESS" MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


Published Bi-monthly, 


6/- per annum. 


THE 
BRITISH 
PRINTER. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 
tions in Colours an onochrome with every number, showing 
modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of pictorial 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE 6 CO., Ltd., 


Leicester: De Montfort Press. 


London : Londen: Thanet Howe Tous: 231 & 232, Strand, W.C. 


Sample Copy. 1 - post 
free. 


Foreign Subscription, 
76 per annum. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E. DENT é CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4985. Wire: '"EOLIPILE, LONDON. " 


OORS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, ete. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


W. T. WILKINSON is open 
Instructions and Advice in any Photographic 


to give 


or Photo-Mechanical Methods. Can supply 
small screens for experiments in 
PHOTOGRAVURE (Rotary or Flat). 


W. T. WILKINSON, 


c/o Editor, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


INFORMATION respecting 


APPLIANCES, 
PROCESSES, 


or any other matter connected with the Process 
Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 
of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 


Full particulars upon application to 


The EDITORS, 
$4 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


HERE are many good books, the reading of which will help you in your 
work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus- 


Printing and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 


Send us your name and address to-day and we wi!l mail 


you a copy of this catalogue as soon as it is off the press. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 
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LEVY SCREENS | G RIFFIN'S 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF. 
TONE WORK. . 


ORIGINAL SCREENS i Zinc and Copper Plates, 


etched, and are imperishable. l " 
THE ALUMINIUM Mea == Chemicals, 
now Fieri Screens Photographíc Supplies , 


without extra charge makes 1 F b^ 

them the most durable and > 
permanent yet brought out H M e NEEDS OFP THE 
All practical workers recog- - 


E LE PROCESS ENGRAVER 
CIRCULAR SCREEN AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


for Colour Work is now fitted 

with Aluminium Rim, with- showing the Re- 

out extra cost. cessed Aluminium : . ss 
zd Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 


PHOT OG RAVURE Frame fitted to all Specially Invited. 


Screens without 


SCREENS extra charge 
— rulingsin four different 
t i 5 
Ry el cea JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Phone : Gerrard 2621. Wires: ‘Gramme, London.’ 


A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 
109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. T 
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London :-—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York: -SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia: —MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and) Brisbane. 
New Zealand: — MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellingtdn, 


Every process-engraver should read this book in order to under- 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised tea includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ “‘Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Free expert advice on application. 


SAVE ALL RESIDU ES. [t is simple and profitable. 


For Chemicals : For Residues: 
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who occupied the chair, called the meeting 

Co-op CT at 1 On. to attention, and explained the reason of 

URING the month two very impor- the regretted absence of the President 

D tant meetings have been held through other duties, and called upon Mr. 

for the purpose of discussing the Eamer (Marshall Engraving Company) 

difficult problem of co-operation—a sub- to lay before the meeting particulars of a 
ject that seems to be much in evidence system of co-operation. 


just now because of the favour it has Mr. Eamer proceeded to unfold the 
found with the National Service Depart- scheme he had previously outlined in 
ment. the PRocEss ENGRAVERS’ MONTHLY, first 


There can be no doubt that the subject a yearago and again recently, and showed 
is full of all kinds of difficulties, but that it was quite possible to set up a 
we feel sure they are not beyond the  co-operative factory for the production of 
possibility of being solved. Greater and process work during the period of the war, 
more complex questions and difficulties, and to produce that work at lower cost 
that at first seemed almost insurmount- than it could be produced in several 
able, have ere this been solved, and we factories as at present, and at the same 
have not the least doubt that as the trade time release a further number of our 
becomes more familiar with the idea the employees for the war or for National 
difficulties that now seem so great will Service. 


gradually fade away till the at present The meeting was evidently much in- 
impossible thing has become a reality,  terested in the question, but as was very 
has been accomplished. natural was not in any mood to take 


The first of the two mectings to which immediate steps in the direction indicated, 
we refer was one for the London master for there can be no doubt that every 
process-engravers, who were invited by employing process-engraver is hopeful 
the Council of the Federation to meet that he will be able to pull through the 
at Anderton's Hotel for the purpose of exceedingly difficult times through which 
examining the question with a view we are passing, and is naturally desirous 
to the formation of an opinion thereon. of keeping as many of his staff as possible 

A goodly number were present, repre- as the nucleus of a fresh start when the 
senting practically all the best houses war is over. 
in the London area, when Mr. F. C. Vaus That these or similar ideas were passing 
(Vaus & Crampton), the Vice-President, through the minds of those present seemed 
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perfectly clear, as very rarely was actual 
co-operation touched upon in the subse- 
quent discussion. Occasional help, sec- 
tional help, etc., etc., were thought to be 
the panacea for all the ills in the trade, 
the main factor, viz., the insufficiency 
of the volume of work to provide full 
employment for every house being practi- 
cally ignored. 

After a long and interesting discussion 
the meeting formulated a resolution to be 
sent forward to the Council respecting 
sectional work, but so far as co-operation 
was concerned it was found quite im- 
possible to procure sufficient numerical 
support for the various suggested resolu- 
tions, so that the meeting eventually 
separated without coming to any conclus- 
ion thereon. 

The second meeting was held at St. 
Bride's Institute, and comprised repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Master 
Process-Engravers, the Master Electro- 
typers and Stereotypers, together with 
officials of the Men's Unions for each of 
these trades. 

The meeting was fully representative, 
and proceeded to discuss the work in hand 
in a most businesslike manner, keeping 
one end in view, viz., how the four associa- 
tions could work together for the benefit 
of each and for the benefit of the trade as 
a whole. 

The outcome of the discussion was the 
appointment of a committee consisting ot 
two representatives of each association 
with instructions to wait upon the National 
Service Department and secure their 
co-operation ; then to proceed to prepare 
a scheme of working that shall commend 
itself to the two trades represented. 

There can be no doubt that some such 
action was very necessary, for it was made 
very clear that the military authorities 
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and the National Service Department 
had made it quite plain that they require 
a further considerable number of the 
employees from these trades, and unless 
we can by co-operative action do something 
to meet that requirement there was great 
danger of the matter being taken out of 
our hands, which would of course be 
disastrous. 

We await development and propose to 
keep our readers conversant with the 
decisions that may be the outcome of the 
meetings of the committee. 


Testing a Lens. 


S a rough-and-ready way of testing 
the definition and flatness of field 


of a lens I have found the following 
method very convenient: The lens is 
put on the enlarging lantern, and used 
to project upon the screen an enlarged 
image of a test subject. The subject I 
use is a piece of very fine muslin, mounted 
up like a lantern slide between two pieces 
of glass. One can see at a glance how the, 
definition differs between the centre 
and the edges, while it is easy also to 
perceive the effect of astigmatism, etc. 
It will be seen that this method does not 
call for the exposure of a plate; while 
the large scale on which the picture is 
seen 1s another advantage. There is no 
rea] need to stick to muslin. In fact, 
it might be better to fog a plate and 
develop it until very dense, and then 
to rule lines through the opaque film with 
the point of a knife.—Photogvaphy. 


EFFORT, like energy, is never wasted ; 
it shows its results somewhere. 

Ir a man would count his successes by 
his efforts instead of his rewards, how 
happy he would be. 


(^ The Process Photogram.") June, 1917 


(0-operatibe (Competition. 


Extracts from a letter by the President 
of the American Manufacturing Process 
Engravers’ Association, which gives ex- 
pression to sentiments that exactly fit the 
position of the English process engravers. 


ND now comes a new-coined phrase 
A in the commercial world, ‘ Co- 
operative Competition." What is 
‘Co-operative Competition," and how can 
it best be applied to the manufacturing 
photo-engraving business? You hear 
this phrase preached at almost any 
gathering of manufacturers, no matter 
what the nature of their production is, 
and what does it mean ? It simply means 
that the new trend of thought among 
manufacturers is that your competitor 
is your best friend and that you can learn 
lots from him ; likewise you can help him 
a lot by conferring and passing along such 
information that you might have in return 
for such information as he can impart to 
you. Afterall, itis simply an interchange 
of ideas in the craft for the benefit of 
the whole. 

A fine illustration of applied '' Co-opera- 
tive Competition " was witnessed at our 
last Conference of Manufacturing Photo- 
engravers. Not in any way to belittle 
the fine talks that were made by the best 
men in our line of endeavour on the floor 
of the Conference, the real tangible good 
came from the same close side conferences, 
heart-to-heart talks by competitor with 
competitor on any and all subjects that 
they could frankly discuss with one ano- 
ther for the benefit of the business as a 
whole. 7 

We must have new cost records for our 
Scale Committee. This is the first or 
primer step for applying the principle of 


“Co-operative Competition " to the 
manufacturing photo-engraving business. 
We realise that it is impossible to stan- 
dardize fully a made-to-order business 
along the same lines that you would other 
and more staple manufacturing busi- 
nesses, where they make a line of com- 
modity year in and year out ; but we can 
and we must standardize certain features 
of our manufacturing problems which 
are our problems alone, and do not apply 
to any other line of manufacturing en- 
deavour. We must do this positively if 
we are to obtain the fullest measure 
of return that the business entitles us to, 
and the same full measure that other 
manufacturers expect and get from their 
endeavours. While their various busi- 
nesses do not present the daily and 
perplexing problem that we have to 
meet as manufacturing engravers, we 
can surely standardize our method of 
cost finding if we can't standardize our 
costs. 

You will find our officers and the Cost 
Committee ready and willing to give up 
their time to gather together all the 
information that you send to us, digest 
the same and pass it along to you in the 
proper manner, so that you not only will 
know what it costs on the average to 
produce a certain line of work in your own 
locality, but you will know what it costs 
to produce the same line of work in other 
localities. 

A great step forward will be the adop- 
tion by all members of the standard 
estimating blank. No doubt you will be 
surprised how many items you overlooked 
in making an estimate before this blank 
was inexistence. Asa general proposition 

(Continued on Page 93). 
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President— i 
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Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
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The Council sits every Monday afternoon, 
at 2.30. Communications for the same 
should be in the Secretary's hands by 
first post on Monday morning. 

a Ø 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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The Council at Work. 


HE work of the Council during the 
T past month has been as varied 
as during any of the preceding 
months, and the questions discussed have 
ranged over a wide field and embraced 
many subjects that have been sent up 
by the members from various parts of the 
country. 

Of course, the most important questions 
demanding attention have been (l) the 
increased prices, and (2) National Service, 
and it would be very difficult to find two 
subjects that more thoroughly affect 
every process-engraver throughout the 
country than these. | 

In dealing with the increase of prices 
the Council took a bold step in resolving 
to build up a new scale rather than add 
a per cent. to invoices, as recommended 
by the annual meeting. 

It was not without considerable dis- 
cussion that this decision was arrived at, 
for there was a strong feeling that the 
Annual Meeting resolution should not be 
departed from, but the majority of the 
Council felt that the revision of the scale 
was the better method of procedure. 
Consequently that was eventually decided 
upon, and when the scheme was fully 
formulated it was submitted to the trade 
for its judgment. 

That the trade was fully satisfied with 
the arrangement was very apparent by the 
almost unanimous voting for the scheme 
as submitted. True, a few members still 
expressed themselves as favouring the 


per cent. method, but were quite prepared 
to fall in with the new scale if the majority 
agreed thereto. 

The final result of the voting showed that 
96.7 of votes were given in favour of the 
increase prices, thus leaving but an ex- 
ceedingly small minority who either did 
not vote or did not agree, but who will of 
course be bound by the decision arrived 
at, and will as a consequence join with 
their colleagues in putting the scheme into 
fore or the agreed date. 

There can be no doubt that the trade 
will appreciate the efforts of the Council 
In 50 Successfully coming to an agreement 
with the representatives of the Men's 
Union as to the amount of the advance 
to be given to the employees ; as process- 
engravers are so closely allied with the 
printing trade in which the employees 
had asked fora 10/- war bonus, it was only 
to be Supposed that a similar demand 
would be made upon the Federation. The 
question was fully and frankly discussed 
between the representatives ot the Masters’ 
and the officials of the Men’s Union, with 
the result that a perfectly friendly and 
manmMous conclusion was come to by 
which the employees secure an increase 
which is considered quite satisfactory, 
and helps cement the feeling of good fellow- 
ship that already exists between the two 
bodies. 

The arrangement for the increased 
pnces Come into force upon the same date 
as that of the increase in the charges 
of the Electrotypers and Stereotypers, viz., 
July 1st. 

The Other subject, viz., that of National 

“Tvice, is by far the most difficult, and 
will need to be handled very carefully by 

i “Ommittee entrusted therewith. 
Work IS the intention of the Council to 

together with the Stereotypers' 


(“The Process Photogram.") June, 1917 


Societies as an entirely separate unit 
from the Printers’ Federation, for it is 
felt that the conditions in the printing 
trade and in trades such as ours are so 
completely different the one from the other 
that it is imperative to have a separate 
organisation through which to work. 

It is impossible at present to give any 
idea as to what may be the outcome of the 
negotiations ; suffice it to say that the- 
Council is perfectly alive to the impor- 
tance of the matter, and will not in any 
way neglect it, and it may be we shall be 
able in a future number to announce the 
result of the negotiations. 

It seems surprising that so much busi- 
ness has to be attended to at each Council 
Meeting, foreach week's agenda takes up 
the whole of the time at their disposal. 
Perhaps bye and bye when the trade is 
more thoroughly organised there will not 
be so great a call upon the time of the 
members, and especially of those who 
have committce work to do in addition. 

The position of the trade in respect of 
copper and zinc is now well in hand, and 
all arrangements made for its distribution 
as soon as it is liberated from the docks. 
Of course the supply is entirely dependent 
upon the quantity that comes through 
from America; consequently the com- 
mittee can only distribute the amount 
they receive. There is plenty on order— 
the difficulty is in getting it across and into 
the hands of the distributing houses over 
here. If houses in various parts of the 
country find themselves in any difficulty 
they should write. to the Secretary, when 
steps will, if possible, be taken to help 
such a house, but it must be fully under- 
stood that the distribution is upon a 
uniform and fair basis, and that every 
house, large or small, is rationed pro- 
portionately. 
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Getting Together. 


By the Editor of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Magazine." 


In this article we have the views of a leading American upon the present industrial 
position and the trend of such agreement as exists between the Masters’ and Men's 


Union in the process trade in this country. 


NDER the terrific pressure of war, 
labour and capital in England 
are gradually reaching a new kind 

of understanding. That is, to our mind, 
the most hopeful feature of the long 
travail in Europe. In the April issue 
of the “ Metropolitan " you will find Mr. 
William Hard's first article, written after 
a remarkably complete study of war 
conditions in Great Britain. It is safe to 
say that no American has been allowed to 
see so much of the whole British system as 
Mr. Hard, and none, therefore, is able so 
well to judge of what is actually happening. 
And in reading his articles you will dis- 
cover that from the beginning of the war 
up to the present the vital thing on which 
victory or defeat has always hung is the 
relation of the working men to the State. 
And when the war is over this will still 
be the most vital thing. While national 
necessity is pushing capital and labour 
alike to a new solution, that solution is 
not reached yet. So far what has been 
attained is only what in diplomatic lan- 
guage is called a modus vivendi. But 
if this temporary arrangement is carried 
out in a more permanent form a new 
industrialera will have dawned in England: 
and we shall either have to acknowledge 
ourselves a backward nation or else we 
shall have to follow suit. And the grave 
question is whether it is possible for this 
great unwieldy democracy to undergo 
something in the nature of an industrial 
revolution without the stimulus of a life 
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and death struggle where the fate of 
democracy is literally in the balance. 
Before the war, labour in Great Britain 
was probably more highly organised than 
in any other country. And the more 
labour was organised the more definite 
became the cleavage between the employer 
and the employed. The same thing was 
happening in this country, where trades 
unionism seemed to have very definite 
but very limited objects. The first and 
most obvious end in view has been to 
raise wages ; the second to limit the 
hours of labour ; and the third to equalise 
the reward of labour by limiting the 
individualoutput. Trade unionism differs 
entirely from socialism in the fact that 
it ignores any effort to give the control 
of industry or any part of the control to 
the workman. Trades unionism recog- 
nises capital as a somewhat hostile but 
necessary force out of which labour has to 
exact the highest wage possible. This 
was the case everywhere before the war, 
and especially in England. And it was 
apparent to every intelligent thinker on 
the subject that this sort of trades union- 
ism was headed toward a deadlock which, 
like trench warfare, might result in con- 
tinuous and heavy casualties without any 
tangible results to either side. It had 
this further drawback, that it saw only 
two parties to the conflict, labour and 
capital; it took no note of neutrals like 
the consumer or the State. The results 
were, therefore, either negative or disas- 


trous to the community at large. It was 
comparatively easy to raise wages. But 
the employer invariably retaliated by 
raising prices ; so that the workman was 
relatively no better off than he had been 
before. It was also possible to limit out- 
putso as to equalise as far as possible the 
rewards of labour. You could prevent 
any bricklayer from laying more than a 
certain number of bricks an hour. But by 
this process you reduced the efficiency of 
all working men to the level of the poorest 
performer, And the nation suffered in 
competition with other nations who did 
not belie we in such methods. The final 
result, therefore, was a rise in wages which 
Was only a paper rise. And in the second 
place there has been a weakening of 
national efficiency. Those of us who have 
Suppo rte d the Union and still support the 
Union as the only means which the work- 
mman has of improving his condition, 
have not been blind to the poverty of 
results - nor have we been unaware that 
when the working men began to realise 
how little they were actually getting by 
the me re process of demanding higher 
wages, there might be a tendency to resort 
m More violent measures. The recent 
allroad dispute, which is very far from 

ng settled, showed how unsatisfactory 
Was the attitude of both labour and 
capital, 

It tooka warin England to demonstrate 
la) that you cannot expect undiluted 
Patriotism from labour that has no share 
m the rewards of its toil beyond the 
M RA means of livelihood, and therefore 

Teal stake in the country; (b) that 
dag Cannot get any sort of national 
a so necessary for the accomplish- 

t of any great national end either in 
Ss Or war, so long as individual initia- 

and talent are crushed by trades 
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union rules governing individual output 
and restricting the use of labour-saving 
devices. Until England began to assimi- 
late these two truths she was in a bad way. 
At first, when Welsh miners struck for 
higher wages, they were simply called 
traitors. Gradually, however, people 
began to wonder whether the coal owners 
who were making exorbitant profits out 
of war conditions were not as much to 
blame. And so the Government and pub- 
lic alike stopped calling the miners names 
and tried to arrive at a fair settlement. 
Now the Government has taken over 
control of the mines and war profits are 
prevented altogether. And while the 
employer class and the public generally 
were being forced to see the justice of the 
working man’s plea for better living 
conditions, without which you could not 
expect from him much patriotism, the 
working man at the same time was be- 
ginning to realise that his trades union 
rules were standing in the way of all 
profits, and also in the way of the nation’s 
necessities. So for the time being he 
agreed to waive a lot of the rules. And if 
he finds that the waiving of rules pays 
everybody in the end, he is pretty certain 
to come to the conclusion that these rules 
should be abolished in peace as well as in 
war. But he will demand compensation. 
The question which of all questions in 
England to-day is most interesting is just 
this: What new form of protection does 
the working man need and demand if he 
consents to give up some of the old Union 
rules and old Union ideas which he re- 
-garded as the bulwark of his liberty ? 
The answer is already being given by 
many capitalists and employers. They 
will have to invite labour to the council 
table. They will allow the working 
man to elect directors to the boards of 
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corporations, and they will allow dividends 
to labour. Already labour in England is 
fairly well represented in Parliament, in 
the Cabinet, and even in the War Council. 
But it must also be represented in the 
management of industry. That is surely 
the policy of the future and the only policy 
by which the great industrial problems 
can be solved. At the present time 
labour in this country is not looking 
toward such a solution. It is not trying 
to become a part of the management ; 
it is rather intent on fighting the manage- 
ment and getting all it can in wages and 
shortness of hours alone ; not realising 
that the raising of wages is generally only 
part of a vicious circle ; wages go up, but 
the cost of living increases in the same 
proportion, and the working man is no 
better off than before. The profits of 
industry still remain. with the employer 
and the capitalist. The working man's 
only chance of changing these conditions 
is to regard industry as a co-operative 
effort where he must be as much interested 
in the management and in the success of 
the industry as anyone else. And if he 
is vitally interested in the management 
and success of the business he will be less 
inclined to those efforts toward limiting 
initiative and output which the Union 
at present encourages. The Union itself 
would be just as powerful as before, but 
its energics would be turned in rather a 
different direction. By taking part in 
the management it would cease to be the 
antagonist of the management and would 
become instead a co-operative force. 
This is the sort of change that 1s being 
worked out in England and will make a new 
England if the Trades Union leaders 
continue to take the same wide and 
patriotic view of affairs they are taking 
now. It is a change for which we are not 
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yet so well prepared. Labour, as yet, has 
no share, or very little share, in our 
executive or legislative functions. And it 
is very far from having a share in the 
management of our industries. The chief 
trouble is that labour is hardly even look- 
ing for a share. Nevertheless there are 
not lacking signs here and there to show 
that the Union and the employers are 
drawing closer together. Employers even 
have to admit that the Union in some 
cases has saved them from disaster. 
Only a year or two ago the engraving 
business in this country was badly dis- 
organised by bad methods of competition. 
Engravers were cutting one another's 
prices and were charging all sorts of 
different prices to different customers. 
Most businesses were being run at a loss. 
Suddenly a change came over the scene. 
A new and uniform schedule of prices was 
put out by all the engravers of the country. 
Consumers, taken aback, began to consult 
the Sherman Law. But they got no 
redress from that because the engravers 
simply refused to cut prices. In fact. — 
they could not cut them if they would ; 
because, as it turned out, the Union 
had captured practically all the shops, 
and the Union had dictated the new sche- 
dule. And the employers were bound to 
admit that the new schedule not only 
allowed them a fair working profit which 
they had been unable to procure before, 
but was far more efficient and scientific 
than their own old rule-of-thumb charges. 
In this case the leaders of the Union deli- 
berately set about to teach their employers 
how to run their business, and they taught 
them a good lesson. 


Do show a disposition to help yourself. 
Until you do, you cannot expect others 
to help you. ; i | 
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Copper-Who gets the Profits ? 


HE heavy price process engravers 
have to pay for copper is so 


completely out of proportion to 
the cost that it is evident some one is 
making a very handsome profit, in fact 
reaping a golden harvest out of the neces- 
sities Of this and other trades. 

We know that process engravers do not 
usé Mamy hundreds of tons per annum, 
so that other trades have to bear their 
share of the burden. But if the facts are 
as reported, and we believe them to be 
accurate, for they are taken from the 
published accounts of the manufacturers 
themselves, it is clear that the engraver 
ts Paying a great deal more for his material 
than the situation demands. 

That the foregoing is no mere figure of 
speech May be gathered from the following 
facts culled from the reports of the leading 
manufacturers in America, as to the actual 
costs Of their refined material. 

The Published records of the companies 
referred to, and especially those of the 

ladin g firms,” show that the actual cost 
f Production during the year 1916 did 
not exceed 9 cents per lb. Just ponder 
over it. The manufactured metal costs 
4H. Per lb, but the metal used for 
process, engraving is specially sclected 
ani refined and condensed, so that the 
rollin g mills pay about double the price 
now Quoted for their supplies; but 
“Yen so, when it is rolled and polished 
and delivered here to the English process 
qt NOE it costs anything from 3/- to 

9 per lb., a difference of 2/3 to 2/9 
t Ia increase of from 200 to 300 per 

W. Who gets the profit ? 

Eil ow there is a suspicion that the 
Ge o Supply houses have taken advan- 
the position to secure an enhanced 


profit, and that such an opinion might 
easily be formed is apparent to the most 
casual observer, and no one would be 
surprised at such an opinion being given 
expression to. 

It is therefore our pleasure, possibly 
our duty, to point out that during the 
last few weeks we have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the actual figures of one 
of the large importers, showing the cash 
price paid for the material, the freight, 
insurance and all other charges, and of 
testing the gross profit made upon the 
transaction, out of which house charges, 
distribution costs, etc., have to be met. 
This examination showed pretty plainly 
that the profit from such transactions 
was not by any means such as might have 
been expected—in fact, if any process- 
engraving house in peace times did not 
show a net profit fully equalling this 


: gross profit we should say such house 


was being very badly managed indeed. 
In fact, no manufacturing house could 
exist upon so slender a margin of net 
profit. 

To give just two facts in order to show 
some of the directions of increase, we may 
say that freight is just 16 times as much 
as it was before the war, a small increase 
of 1,500 per cent.,and insurance is 30 
times as much, an increase of 2,900 per 
cent. Can these enormous increases be 
justified, or are they mere profiteering ? 

We hold no brief for any of the supply 
houses, but as the facts have come to our 
knowledge during the past few weeks 
from two different sources, we feel we have 
a kind of duty to show at any rate who 
does not get the profits, and thus prevent 
any misconception upon the part of the 
trade in this country. 
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Some light may be shed upon this 
subject by the action of the American 
copper kings, when it was evident that 
America was upon the verge of declaring 
war with Germany. 

At that moment they made a “ hand- 
some offer " to their Government assuring 
them that they would not take advantage 
of the position for the purpose of making 
extra profits, in short that they would not 
exploit their own people as they were 
exploiting the foreign manufacturers, but 
that they would supply 45,000,000 Ib. 
of copper during 1917 for war purposes at 
17 cents per lb., which they say is the 
average price for the last ten years, 
though the price to the consumer for 
the last year or more has been 35 cents. 
per lb. 

It will be seen that even at 17 cents per 
lb., which is just half the price being 
charged to the manufacturer, there is a 
profit of nearly 100 per cent. on cost, but 
as the average price of ingot copper during 
the last twelve months has been 35 cents 
it is very clear that before the rolling and 
polishing are commenced a modest net 
profit of 300 per cent. has been made, 
and that during the finishing stages 
another enormous increase is secured. 
How much real sacrifice has been made will 
be apparent to everybody. 

It is to be hoped that the “ kings " do 
not harbour the idea of making the for- 
eigner pay for the losses (?) they propose 
to incur, by further increasing the price, 
and so compensate themselves for their 
patriotic action ! 

Process engravers have the utmost 
difficulty in making their businesses pay 
under present conditions, and the exces- 
sive increase in the price of copper does 
not make their burden any the less. 


(Continued on Page 96, Col. 2). 


Trade and Finance 
after the War. 


Good Cause for Optimism ; A Non-Expert’s 

View. 

By H. N. Barnes, Director & General 
Manager of Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., Ltd. 
ECOND to winning the war, the most 
S pressing question for the business 
community is to get an intelligent 
grasp of the trading conditions that are 
likely to obtain afterwards. To diagnose 
these correctly, and to plan accordingly, 
is a vital matter (no forecast can be 
entirely accurate), but they will be what 
we make them, for if we sit with folded 
hands, waiting to see what our neighbour 
or the Government is going to do, commer- 
cial and industrial chaos will result. 

On the other hand, if we have confi- 
dence in ourselves and in our future, 
resolutely putting the war behind us, each 
setting ourselves a goal and going for it 
—bucking up the doubting Thomases 
amongst us—we shall win and win pros- 
perity, for our wealth does not drop from 
the skies, or appear in any other miracu- 
lous way ; it comes by work and by effort 
on the part of the whole community— 
by the directors and directed alike. 

THE PASSING OF THE EXPERT. 

In response to this, one frequently 
hears, '' Yes, that’s all right, but where's 
the money coming from?" Well, in 
the opinion of the writer (a common or 
garden manufacturer, controlling an out- 
put approaching half a million per annum), 
there appears a lot of loose thinking, or 
lack of thinking, on this question, and as 
experts on any subject, especially war and 
finance, have been proved utterly wrong 
and quite at sea, it has dawned upon the 
"man in the street " that he probably 
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knows just as much about it as they pro- 

fessed to do. 

Therefore, each man must do his own 
thinking, and we shall probably get nearer 
to the core of things that matter by a little 
quiet thought and interchange of opinion 
amongst the non-experts than by sitting 
in a bath of glory listening to the fine- 
sounding phrases of the ‘‘ Solomons "— 
Phrases that never buttered our bread 
for us yet, and never will. 

THE MONEY QUESTION. 

The general idea prevails that money, 
after the war, will be scarce and dear. 
Mig the writer, in the teeth of all kinds 

9PPosition, holds the opposite view, and 

ân informal luncheon the other day, 

8lad to have this view confirmed by 
One of our Colonial Premiers, who success- 
fully held the position of Finance Minister 
for his colony for a number of years. 
Further, he said that discussing the 
question with financial experts in this 
country (who held the usual view), after a 
talk, they, without exception, veered 
round to his view. He pointed out that 
America and all neutral countries have 
been making enormous profits during the 
war; that the Japanese, who have been 
supplying munitions to Russia, have made 
more money than they ever dreamt of ; 
and that all these people, after the war, 
will be seeking sound investments for their 
surplus, and it is an axiom that when 
safe things are being sought, British 
investments are canvassed first. 

Again, there are hundreds of mushroom 
firms in this country who have sprung up 
during the war and made large profits in 
the manufacture of some definite article 
of war supplies ; after the war, when 
their market has gone, the majority of 
these firms will go out of business, and will 
seek investments for their capital. 
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Further, one has only to scan the balance 
sheets in the daily Press, and elsewhere, 
of any manufacturing and trading concern 
of note, to see the vastly increased profits 
all are making. A poor balance sheet is 
a rarity these times. 

Our own personal friends in the business 
world all tell the same tale. 

All this is a sure indication of the even- 
tual plenitude of money, and there is 
proof that the tide has already set in, 
for there is a keen and ever-increasing 
search for good stock on '''Change "— 
the demand is far greater than the supply. 

No one who troubles to read “ the writ- 
ing on the wall " can come to any other 
conclusion. 

WHERE THE MONEY Is COMING 
FROM. 

To get a clear conception of why, 
after spending 3,000 millions, we are not 
all in the workhouse, we must examine the 
source of our lendable wealth, and how 
much of the wealth we are spending is 
lost or consumed. 

The actual realised wealth or money 
power of the nation is represented by the 
accumulated profit on industry, and these 
profits are the difference between the 
market value of commodities and the 
value of wealth consumed in their manu- 
facture—not necessarily the wages that 
are paid, but the actual amount of clothes, 
food, heat, light, etc., etc., by the human 
machines, and the wear and tear of build- 
ings, roads, factories, machinery, plant, 
power, rolling stock and transport of all 
kinds, that is consumed up to the point of 
landing the goods on the consumer's door- 
step. 

One has only to visualise the many 
interests that are engaged in the produc- 
tion of (say) a suit of clothes, from the 
beginning of the rearing of sheep to the 
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production of machines, the building of 
railways, ships, and all means of trans- 
port. The wear and tear of all these, and 
the profit thereon, are added to the value 
of the commodity as it gradually passes 
through the various stages of manufacture 
and handling. 

Exactly how much remains as net profit 
it is impossible to determine, but it must 
be anything from 25 per cent. to 60 per 
cent. or 70 per cent. In approximating 
this, we shall be well on the safe side if we 
reckon that two-thirds are consumed and 
one-third remains as net profit or surplus. 
This surplus is spread throughout the 
whole community from the wage-earner 
to the capitalist. 

Broadly speaking, two things happen 
to these profits. One portion is sunk in 
buildings, plant, stocks and other wealth- 
producing machinery of commerce (and 
when dealt with in this way cannot be lent 
to the Government), and is therefore not 
destroyed by war. The other portion 
remains at our banker's as deposits, is the 
only wealth we can lend or transfer, and 
these profits represent goods. 

A deposit of £1,000 means that there is a 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods some- 
where in the world that we have a call on. 
If we decide to order new goods to this 
value to be made, then the suppliers of 
these goods take over our goods (or our 
right to goods) in exchange. The nation, 
in lending the Government 3,000 millions 
of these deposits, has really transferred 
to the Government its right of call on this 
amount of goods, which, it must be 
remembered, are already in existence. 

THE MONEY SPENT HAS NOT 
BEEN ALL WASTED. 

Well, should the Government have spent 
3,000 millions in shells and guns and have 
destroyed them, it means that at least one- 
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third is net profit—that 1,000 millions 
remains in this country, and is in the 
possession of its people ; but the Govern- 
ment have not blown away the remaining 
two-thirds. They have spent a great 
portion of this in the building of new 
factories and equipping these factories 
with the finest wealth-producing engin- 
eering plant in the world. Alarge portion 
has been spent in training millions of 
workers of every grade, so that they are 
now infinitely greater wealth-producing 
units than before. These assets are of 
the utmost value, and must be set against 
the actual loss. The exact amount no 
man can say. Our manufacturing re- 
sources, therefore, are not only intact, but 
amplified. The enemy has not destroyed 
them, as in Northern France and Belgium ; 
we shall be ready immediately peace is 
signed to go ahead and make good our 
loss of savings. 

In addition to the greater skill of the 
‘directed " class, the manufacturing and 
commercial “ uplift ” the war has given the 
" directing" class will be of enormous 
value. We have given up thinking in 
"threepenny bits." We have scrapped 
the ideas we so carefully nursed and tended 
to our own undoing. We were always 
prone to hold a sovereign so close to our 
eye that it looked like a cart-wheel, and 
were therefore loth to spend it. 

Intense manufacturing means steady 
employment, and this in tum means de- 
mand for goods for daily consumption. 
It is in the handling and transport of these 
goods that the wholesaling and retailing 
sections. of the community get their 
living, make their profits. 

The war has taught us that the workers 
will spend their wages, no matter how high 
they are, and they will buy goods in place 
of shoddy, but one thing we can be sure of, 
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and that is, that labour will be short and 
therefore dear, Machinery of every kind 
will eke out labour, from a letter file to a 
faster running ship, and must be looked 
upon ina new light. It is not “ what will 
it cost?" but ‘‘ what will it do ? ” and 
"what will it save ? " will be the test. 
We can afford to spend £1,000 on better 
equipment if it will save but one man's 
. Wages. — 

Successful business is A B C if we can 
but gt a right perspective, and get 
&oing—giving less thought to our neigh- 
bour's doings and more to our own. 

SENSIBLE OPTIMISM. 
B It is the “ directing ” class, in the person 
the retailer, the wholesaler, and the 
“nufacturer, that will make or mar the 
Nation’s prospects. Parliament and the 
speeches of its members are a side line. 
The retailer's position is that his customers 
are still on the earth, and that they are 
still to be fed, clothed, housed, and amused 
—and to orderstock to supply these wants, 
and then to get it through his store at the 
least possible expense. His confidence 
and his orders will react on the whole- 
saler; he, in turn, will gain confidence, 
and put his house in order, and will order 
goods from the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer, in turn, is “ bucked "—employs 
all the hands he can, and so it comes back 
to the retailer. Pessimism will breed the 
evil it fears. Optimism within our depth 
should be our policy, and is our national 
duty. 
(Continued from Page 83). 
what is good for the individual is good for 
all, and by the same token, what is good 
for all is good for the individual, because 
we are a part of all we have met, so 
lets make '' Co-operative Competition ” 
a reality in the manufacturing photo- 
engraving business. 
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How to make Photo- 
graphs for Half-tone 
Reproduction. 


Many users of catalogue half-tones 
will be surprised to learn that machinery 
painted grey and properly photographed 
wil make a fine half-tone without re- 
touching. Some photographs are so poor 
that an artist must practically draw and 
paint the subject complete. This article, 
from *'* Etchings,” house organ of Gatchel 
& Manning, of Philadelphia, has much of 
interest along this line. 


ICTURES were the primitive man's 
P first attempt at recording his 
impressions or transmitting his 
ideas. Now, after a lapse of centuries, 
pictures are again the essential for the 
quick conveying of ideas to those whose 
fleeting attention must be attracted 
favourably. 

The first primitive pictures were prim- 
arily “idea signs."  7Estheticism was no 
part of man's mental equipment. He 
simply wanted to “ get an idea across." 
Buyers of illustrations for advertising 
would do well to keep that thought in 
mind. 

In the great mass of advertising carry- 
ing ' pictures" the individual adver- 
tisement must have more than a picture. 
It must be illustrative. There's a differ- 
ence. 

Merely pretty “‘ pictures” are too 
common. What is wanted is an illustra- 
tion which illustrates the selling points 
of the article advertised or the advantages 
of its possession to the prospective buyer 
in profit, convenience, or comfort. It 
must put the idea across. 
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Such illustrations can either be drawn 
by an artist or be photographed. There 
has been much discussion pro and con 
about the comparative merits of drawings 
and photographs. It would be apart 
from our present purpose to go into that 
discussion here. Suffice to say that the 
best photograph is not equal to the best 
work of an artist, but a good photo- 
graph is superior to a poor drawing. In 
some classes of subjects, machinery for 
instance, a combination of the two—a 
good photograph with some art work— 
gives best results. 

The purpose of advertising is to sell 
goods. The value of an illustration in an 
advertisement is measured by the extent 
to which it helps to do this. Advertising 
space is expensive. Catalogues and book- 
lets cost money. The photograph, there- 
fore, which helps to produce results is the 
only one worth while. The cost is secon- 
dary to accomplishment, and we might 
remark in passing that “ cheap ” photo- 
graphs are generally the most expensive 
in the end. 

It may seem a wholly superfluous bit of 
advice, but it is usually best to have your 
photographs made by a photographer. 
Some buyers have the head office boy or 
the stenographer’s brother-in-law, or some 
other proud possessor of a hand camera, 
take snapshots. ‘It’s a whole lot cheaper 
than paying two or three dollars per 
negative to that pirate of a commercial 
photographer down the street." We can- 
not emphasize too strongly this one great 
big fact, that the best photographs are 
generally the least expensive for repro- 
ductive purposes. 

PHOTOGRAPHING OF MACHINERY. 

The quality of a photograph as deter- 
mined by the precautions previously 
taken, governs the amount of retouching 
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needed to prepare it fora first-class repro- 
duction. The cost of retouching is en- 
tirely a matter of artist's time. It is 
economy therefore to pay such attention 
to the preliminary work as will reduce this 
cost. 

Generally speaking, the photographer is 
working at a disadvantage when making 
negatives of machinery. The lighting is 
seldom good. Room is at a premium. 
It is difficult to get correct perspective 
and freedom from distortion. If a com- 
petent photographer is “on the job,” 
these troubles will be avoided or at least 
minimized. The artist's work then will 
be limited to the adding of proper light 
and shade effects and the giving of greater 
definition to the detail. But no amount of 
retouching (short of practically re-drawing 
the subject) will make a first-class piece 
of work on a photograph if the verticals 
are not parallel or the pulleys or large 
flywheels in the foreground are distorted. 

False perspective is generally due to the 
camera being placed too close to the ob- 
ject, the result being that the parts nearest 
the camera are relatively too large com- 
pared to those in the rear. In addition, 
these parts so enlarged hide detail which 
would be visible viewed from the proper 
distance. 

The vision of the normal eye is about 
sixty degrees. That is to say, the eye 
sees naturally whatever is included within 
that angle. The most natural looking 
photograph therefore will be one which 
appears to the eye the same as though 
viewed from a point at a distance equal 
to twice the greatest length of the machine. 
Vertical distortion, in which the lines con- 
verge towards the top or bottom, is due to 
the ground glass not being parallel with 
the vertical lines of the machine. If the 
machine is tipped up, then the ground glass 


must be swung parallel to the then 
vertical line. 

These things properly lie within the 
sphere of the photographer, and if he knows 
his business, will be taken care of, but 
there are other points to be noted, little 
things, perhaps, but they figure largely in 
subsequent cost of handling. 

The camera sees things that the eye 
does not notice. Defects in castings, 
barely perceptible to the eye on close 
scrutiny, loom up on a photograph. Oil 
spots or other discolorations appear much 
stronger than to the eye. Should these 
defects show on a large casting or frame 
of a machine, it would necessitate the 
painting over of the entire surface, and if 
there were a number of bosses or ribs or a 
quantity of detail on parts of it, the 
expense incurred in remedying the trouble 
would be very considerable. 

Much unnecessary expense is incurred 
sometimes by sheer carelessness in not 
having all the working parts of the 
machine properly adjusted in the desired 
positions. They have to be re-drawn on 
the photograph, which takes time and skill. 
This means money. It frequently happens 
that the background is not sufficiently 
screened off with white cloths, and various 
foreign objects are in line with the camera 
and not only have to be removed but 
sometimes are confused with the details 
of the machine. 

Castings should not be shellacked or 
vamished. Wherever possible, they should 
be painted a dull lustreless grey. We 
show a part of a record cabinet, lacquered 
in one view and painted with a temporary 
coating of grey in the other. Even the 
uninitiated can see the difference in the 
amount of work involved in the retouching 
of these two subjects to prepare them for 
half-tone reproduction. 
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GLASSWARE, whether “etched” or 

t," presents peculiar difficulties in 
photography. The chief obstacle to be 
overcome is the ''flatness," which is a 
characteristic of many photographs of 
such subjects, more especially when an 
effort has been made to get sharp detail. 

The remedy for this trouble, and most 
others, with these subjects, is to photo- 
graph the subjects in a diffused light at an 
angle between forty-five and sixty de- 
grees—being careful not to have them 
overtimed. The “ timing” with glass- 
ware is important. 

JEWELLERY.—In a general way, the 
same rules govern the handling of jewellery 
as given for glassware—diffused light and 
accurate timing. As most subjects of 
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this kind are photographed arranged in 
groups for pages with a cardboard or 
other background, the proper relief can 
be had by giving careful attention to the 
depth of the shadows and the angle of the 
light. 

COLOUR ENGRAVINGS.— Photographs as 
a basis for colour engravings should have 
no sparkling or bright highlights. The 
lighting, developing and printing should 
aim at a finished soft grey print with 
plenty of definition. A strong ''con- 
trasty " picture will almost inevitably, in 
the usual course of handling, become more 
“ contrasty " in the finished plates. With 
soft grey effects in black and white 
prints a wide range of manipulation is 
possible in the re-photographing and 
etching. Prints of a sepia tone are less 
desirable on account of the poor repro- 
duction quality of this colour. 

These hints are for the benefit of those 
not in a position to avail themselves of the 
services of a competent and experienced 
commercial photographer. It is always 
desirable, however, if at all possible, to 
consult with your engraver prior to having 
any work done which is to be used in 
illustrating your catalogues or advertising 
matter. Ninety per cent. of all our 
troubles is due to lack of thoroughness 
in looking after essential preliminary 
detail. 

(Continued from Page 90). 

Wil the day ever come when the 
manufacturing process engraver can make 
100 per cent. profit out of his business ? 
It is hardly likely. Neither do we think 
any of them have any such ambition. 
What they require is a fair profit upon the 
work done ; that they cannot get at pre- 
sent. We hope it will be possible of 
attainment when the war is an experience 
of the past. 


International Assoct- 
ation of Manufactur- 
ing Photo-E.ngravers. 


HE members of the American Photo- 

T Engraving Association met in Con- 

vention at St. Louis on June 7th, 

8th, and 9th, for the discussion of various 
matters affecting the trade. 
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Take off Thursday. iari QE tday. June 7. B snd 9, 
and attend the St. Louis Cy tion of the International 
Assoc ratio | uf Manufacturing Phote -Engravers 


You owe it to your business 
—and your business 
owes it to you! 


The Manufacturing Photo- Engravers' 
Club of Chicago 


The advertisement reproduced here- 
with is but one of their methods of 
fixing the date upon the memories of 
their members. 

The advertising of the Convention has 
been well done, and the subjects for 
discussion well chosen-—among them the 
question of accurate cost-finding stands 
out quite prominent. 

We hope in next issue to give some 
particulars respecting the Convention and 
its doings. 
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Empire and friendly countries. 


This edition will contain not only the addresses of Merchants and Manufacturers in India, dealing 
in each class of goods, classified in alphabetical order, but will also include various useful facts and 
figures concerning Indian trade and industry, with trade acts, patent and design acts, interesting 
account of Native States and Political Divisions of India, and a complete list of residents, societies, 
hospitals, colleges, schools, newspapers, clubs, physicians, libraries, and other enormous information 
not accessible even in more expensive works of reference. A Spectal Featare of this edition is 
the foreign section of prominent business houses located everywhere throughout the Bnitish 


ROYAL EDITION (Illustrated with Photos of Ruling Chiefs, Gentry, and 
Views of India)—Rs. 25 or £l 15s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION—Rs. 10 or 15s. 


LAXMICHAND DOSSABHAI & BROS., Rajkot, INDIA. 


ENLARGED DIRECTORY 


Merchants and Manufacturers in India 
And Year Book, 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


1916-17. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be gsed by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent — for the betterment of their daily work. 

_ Each month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following lines :=— 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a mora], 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

, PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this department. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems of job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
co.oura. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
vp are selected for their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
Specimens of printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

THE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
various processes of book bindiog. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
_ PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries rezarding i rocess engrav- 
og are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail, 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on all phases of this subject are gives for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
Product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS. Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted and illustrated 

. TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
«ith the indust published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
ol fepreseptati ve American manufacturers and supply houses. 

NSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month, 
Published monthly : subscription price, $3.85 per year, 

The In'and Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ilis., U.S.A. 


THE 


D^ PRINTER ^l 


FOUNTES 
i378 ANO OTATIONER 


PoHLtLIl^ "to 
We LRLY. 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A Journat of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


Tue WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. <A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say : 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ; —'* Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries trom India, South and East Africa, apart from 
Great Britain." 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S..4.:—'' We have long 
understood the Aritish and Colonial Printer and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain,” 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS — 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :- -W. C. Foster, 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


«The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom."' 


The Printing Art 


This magazine touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other matters of interest to 
printer, advertising man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
D Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (Pepine 


Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd., 
KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E DENT & CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4985. Wire: "EOLIPILE, LONDON. "' 


De o 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 

jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


W. T. WILKINSON is open to give 
Instructions and Advice in any Photographic 
or Photo-Mechanical Methods. Can supply 
small screens for experiments in 

PHOTOGRAVURE (Rotary or Flat). 


Ww. T. WILKINSON, 


c/o Editor, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
"PROCESS" MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


s ird 
BRITISH Sample Copy. 1/- post 


ree. 


Foreign Subscription, 
per annum. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 
tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showing 
modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of pictorial 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE 6 bids Ltd., 
Leicester: De Montfort Pre 
London: Thanet House. 231 "k 232. Strand, W.C. 


PRINTER. 


INFORMATION respecting 


APPLIANCES, 
PROCESSES, 


or any other matter connected with the Process 
Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 
of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 


Full particulars upon application to 


The EDITORS, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


HERE are many good books, the reading of which will help you in your 
work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus- 


Printing and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 


Send us your name and address to-day and we will mail 


you a copy of this catalogue as soon as it is off the press. 


NET 
mre ee 
r—— — 


| THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St, CHICAGO. 


| . trated catalogue of BOOKS which will make it easy for those in the 
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LEVY SCREENS || G RIFFIN'S 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
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What about the Photo-Engraber’s 


Business during the 
By W. A. Allen. 


War ? 


The following tells how the American Photo-Engraver views the situation brought 


about by his country joining in the world 


HIS war which our country has en- 
T tered into is not an abstract 
proposition. It is based upon the 
proposition that all men are free and equal. 
This proposition has been brought home to 
us photo-engravers very forcibly of late. 
Thexe is a danger that concerns each one 
of us. We cannot hide back of the flag 
and nation ; for each one of us is of the 
flag and nation. 

Our individual duty to the nation is 
clear, intimate and personal. We shall 
not help the nation by aimlessly devoting 
ourselves to indiscriminate and semi- 
hysterical purposes. Fortunately for us, 
the government has determined to regu- 
late and co-ordinate our sacrifices and our 
labour. 

Do you realise that more can be lost 
by the destruction of the normal course 
of the photo-engraver's business than by 
loss of divisions at the front ? Misguided 
slowing down of our prcduction with mis- 
guided economy will cripple our finances 
more quickly than an enemy attack. It 
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war. 


is our duty to meet an abnormal situation 
by increasing and developing our business, 
by taking our full, honest profits, but hav- 
ing our normal, sane pleasures and 
comforts. Our first duty to our allies is |. 
a financial one, and we must not hamper 
our country's finances by slowing down, or 
in otherwise reducing our production. 
We are called on to buy the Liberty Bonds 
all we can, and I believe it is our duty to 
do so, but if we do not look to our own 
business and keep it normal, we certainly 
are not going to have any money to buy 
these bonds. 

Hysteria is our danger; 
salvation. 

It is the belief of the writer that our 
best means of performing our complete 
duty, while giving our share of men and 
money when called upon, is to devote our 
full energy to the promotion of our 
regular business and to encourage our 
fellow-citizens to the same end. 

just what does this mean to the photo- 
cngraver ? It means, instead of slowing 


sanity, our 
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down, laying off men and curtailing: in 
every possible respect, that we should 
begin to use our heads a little more. 
There are any number of concerns in this 
country which are a little bit bewildered 
by the conditions that seem to prevail 
at this time, and are undecided what to 
dc. What more patriotic duty could our 
fellow-craftsmen offer than to show these 
concerns that are holding up a little 
at this time the foolishness of their course 
and the advisability of using more adver- 
tising material in the various fields to keep 
their business normal ? 

At this time it will cost more money in 
the advertising way forany concern to keep 
its business running on a profitable basis, 
but is it not wiser for it to do this than to 
curtail its activities, which, in turn, means 
that the people whom it lays off must, in 
tum, curtail their purchases, and that 
means that the stores and merchants 
from whom they purchase, must, in 

turn, curtail, and pretty soon nobody is 
buying anything, and no one has any 
money. 

The writer's suggestion is that each 
photo-engraver pick out a number of 
concerns in his local territory which should 
use advertising, and study their proposi- 
tion, put a little thought and intelligence 
into the other side of the question, for- 
getting his own side for the time being. 
Figure out how these men could increase 
their business. Lay out advertising, 
either direct-by-mail or magazine adver- 
tising, that will sell a man’s product. 
Be sure that you are right, then present 
your proposition to him. It is the 
writer’s experience that in nine cases out 
of ten you will be successful. 

Only recently the writer called upon a 
manufacturer of clocks whose proposition 
he had been studying for some little time, 
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and asked him what he was going to do 
during June and July to keep his business 
of clocks up to the normal point of the 
rest of the year. The general manager 
of this concern stated that it was impos- 
sible to sell clocks during June and July, 
as they had never been sold during those 
months. The writer was optimistic 
enough to refuse to take this statement, 
and went back to the office and worked, 
over the proposition for about a week. 
At the end of that week he presented to 
the general manager a plan whereby he 
felt that the manager could keep his pro- 
duction up to normal, keep his whole 
factory busy, and do the retailer who sold 
his clocks a great deal of good. The result 
was that a campaign was put on entirely 
direct by mail, which seemed to be the 
logical proposition for this account. We 
worked up a series of folders and letters. 
The first folder sold 169 sets of clocks at 
$22.00 a set within ten days after the 
folders had been sent out. The rest of 
the campaign is being followed through, 
and at the rate the orders are now coming 
in, the months of June and July will not 
only be on an average with the other 
months in the year, but will actually 
exceed the sales of any other month in the 
year. This man did not see how he could 
keep his business up to normal, and war 
conditions seemed to affect him more 
than anybody else. 

This is simply an example of what the 
photo-engravers can do if they will use 
their heads a little and render real service 
to their clients. 

Above all things keep this thought in 
mind—that is our duty, and the best means 
of performing this duty is to devote our 
full energy to the promotion of our 
regular business and the regular business 
of our fellow-citizens. | 
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The Spectal Use of Shading Mediums 


for Process Work. 


PART from the usual method of hand- 
A ling these films, there are quite a 
number of novel methods in use 
which save a vast amount of labour, as 
the shading medium is capable of exten- 
sive adaptation. In newspaper offices 
some very excellent results can be pro- 
duced by taking the half-tone negative 
and making it slightly warm, and then 
apply to the surface (film side) a good hard 
spint varnish, which should be dried off by 
gentle heating. Certain portions of the 
negative can now be gummed out and the 
shading medium laid down, using a fair 
amount of ink and gentle pressure. After 
this the gum is washed off from the parts 
where it is not required, and the negative 
is then dried and afterwards dusted with 
graphite or bronze powder, which is taken 
up by the ink forming the design of the 
shading medium used. After this, the 
superfluous powder is carefully taken away 
wita cotton wool, when the lines or stipple 
should be sufficiently opaque to withstand 
any printing that may be given either in 
enamel or albumen upon either zinc or 
copper. Should the tint when transferred 
to the negative not be sufficiently satis- 
factory, the ink can be removed by means 
of a little cotton wool and turpentine, and 
the negative is then in no way injured, 
and can be gummed out again and again 
if necessary. 

Care should be taken that the operator 
never resorts to too heavy a pressure in 
putting down tints, as the elastic quality 
of the medium is intended to ensure per- 
fect contact. More ink and more rolling 
are required for strong tints than for the 


light ones, but excessive inking should be 
avoided, as it will only produce a smeared 
result ; full distribution is the chief 
point. 

In gumming out it is necessary to see 
that the gum is quite dry before laying 
the medium, and the latterafter use should 
be at once cleaned with turpentine and a 
soft rag, giving gentle treatment andallow- 
ing the film to dry well before being used. 
It frequently happens that, owing to the 
shading mediums not being properly 
cleaned or improper material being used 
for the purpose, instead of lasting for 
several years, they are quite done for in 
the course of a few months. Paraffin 
should never be used for cleaning ; tur- 
pentine is the safest and best. 

In inking up the shading medium the 
general method in use is to employ a felt 


. pad mounted on wood. This is placed 


underneath the film so that what is prac- 
tically a firm surface is obtained on which 
to use the roller. Other methods forusing 
these films will, of course, readily recom- 
mend themselves, but the method above 
described of placing the pattern on the 
negative is one not generally known, and 
will, we think, be recognised as being use- 
ful and handy.—Hunter’s Pocket Diary. 


NoBoDY fears hard work except the 


laggard. 

Ovn possibilities are often much 
greater than our efforts. 

CREATE, but always for a wise 
purpose. 


BELIEVE that you have some special 
work and then set about to accomplish it. 
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The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The ( Council at Work. 


S was generally expected the work of 
the Council has been of a somewhat 
less exacting character during the 

past month. 

As the work of the Federation becomes 
more consolidated, and the trade con- 
ditions more fully understood, there can 
be no doubt that the Council will find 
the calls upon its time less exacting. 

For the first time since its formation 
the Council has during the past month 
had a week's vacation, and we have not 
yet learncd that anyone is anything the 
worse for it. Perhaps in course of time 
it may be possible to hold the meetings 
on alternate wecks. 

The chief business of the past month 
was of course the completion of the work 
needful in view of the alteration in price 
that came into force on July Ist. 

It goes without saying that it is too early 
yet to say what will be the outcome of the 
rise in prices. It is hoped the alteration 
will be the means of doing good to the 
trade, for it was very evident that under 
the conditions existing prior to July Ist 
the process engraver was not making any 
profit—in fact, from reports that came to 
hand it was evident that some were making 
a very heavy loss, and only a few of the 
morc fortunate were making any profit at 
all. 

During the month the question of Nat- 
iona] Service has been one of the most 
important matters we have had to deal 
with, zs so much depends upon the 
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attitude taken up by the trade in regard 
to that question. 

It was found to be very difficult to get 
anything like accurate and prompt returns 
from the whole of the employers, but after 
repeated applications most of the returns 
were procurcd, and upon being analysed 
showed that the trade had been very 
thoroughly denuded of practical workers, 
so much so that it seems almost impos- 
sible for any house to voluntarily offer 
any portion of its remaining staff, and 
yet the National Service Department say 
they must have a definite percentage of 
those still remaining. Here is where the 
Committee dealing with that matter 
wil find their greatest difficulty. How 
can they reconcile these two completely 
divergent positions? Perhaps some one 
of their number wil have a happy 
inspiration that will solve the difficulty 
and show us the way out, and there we 
must leave it for the prescnt. 

From reports that come to hand it is 
evident that the Tribunals are still 
weeding out from the small number of 
workers left all those they require for 
military purposes. When or how this 
process wil] come to an end it is impos- 
sible to say, but one phase stands out in 
clear and bold relief. That is—every man 
who is taken from the trade now, not only 
deprives the trade of his labour, but also 
of his directing ability, a far more serious 
matter, forit is conceivable that a house 
with a few men of ability to direct, diluted 
witlia fairamount of unskilled labour, may 
possibly jog along with difficulty, but with- 
out the direction of the few skilled men the 
dilute labour is useless, and such houses 
may be compelled to close down. 

Every week brings an interesting batch 
of correspondence from members from all 
parts of the country, some of which 
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requires very careful consideration before 
a suitable reply can be sent. In fact, 
sometimes a week or two may clapse 
before the Council is in a position to give 
a reply that would be at all satisfactory. 
Country members will therefore please 
remember that a week or two's delay 
in receiving a. full reply to any matter 
laid before the Council does not mean neg- 
lect, but is necessary in order to get every 
item of information considered needful, in 
order to give a reply clear and perfect. 

The Council would strongly impress 
upon all its members that whenever 
matters come before them about which 
they have any doubt, or whatever 
difficulties they may meet with, or 
should they find that the Federation 
rules are not being observed, they should 
at once communicate with the Secretary 
with a view to getting such matters 
put right at the earliest possible moment. 

Any querics or matters that may arise 
out of the new schedule of prices will 
receive prompt attention if they are re- 
ported to the Secretary, though it is not 
anticipated there will be any great diffi- 
culty in launching the same, especially as 
the new schedule has been made so com- 
plete and clear. 

The metal question is not so acute as 
formerly. Copperis certainly more abun- 
dant, but zinc still causes a certain amount 
of anxiety. It is therefore necessary that 
every house conserves its supplies of 
that metal as much as possible, for though 
there is no immediate prospect of any 
breakdown in the supplies, yet the quan- 
tity immediately in prospect is barely 
enough to meet the pressing needs of the 
trade from week to week. 

In our next issue we hope to be able to 
give a fuller statement as to the likelihood 
of further supplies coming forward. 
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A New Invention. 


The Triple Exposure Camera. 


T is very difficult to get a new invention 
into universal use, no matter how 
valuable it is, and The Simultaneous 

Exposure Process Camera has not been 
an exception, for it has taken over four 
years of constant hard work by the 
inventor and is only recently accepted 
as an acknowledged success. 
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consists of three complete cameras (three 
lenses, three bellows, three screens), which 
are on one stand and use one sensitive 
plate, and which expose all three lenses 
at the same time on different copies of 
differing deductions. Each exposure is 
entirely separate, using a separate screen, 
and is separately timed. 
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Simultancous Exposure Process Camera. 


The first camera produced under this 
name was capable of being used to advan- 
tage, but it did not cause any improve- 
ment in the quality of the negatives and 
required to be operated by an exceptional 
operator who was willing to do consider- 
able extra work. 

As originally conceived, the outfit really 


Exposures are repeated as many times 
as space will permit—three at a time—so 
that it is quite possible to make as many 
as thirty exposures on one sensitive 
plate. 

This will somewhat change the photo- 
engraving business, as one can readily 
see when he thinks of two or three hundred 
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negatives being a day's work for an opera- 
tor of average ability, working no more 
diligently than at present. It may help 
some in competition with rotagravure and 
offset process. 

The improvements on the outfit make 
the work for the operator easier than on 
one of the usual style of cameras. He 
puts a peg in a hole for each stop that he 
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The question of accurate timing is 
important, and when an operator has used 
the “ timer " a short time he gets much 
more correct in his judgment, because he 
knows absolutely the time that has been 
used. 

Another thing that improves the work 
more than the writer expects the reader 
to believe is the Constant Focus. Using 


Froat View of Camera. 


wants to use and he turns on one switch. 
He is then free for dark room work, as 
the automatic timer starts exposures for 
all three lenses, changes all stops, shuts 
off exposures and drops a white curtain 
for flashing. 

The operator has complete control of 
length of time for each and every operation 
and can be sure that each fraction of time 
will be correct, as the '' timer " is much 
more accurate than a human being. 


the average lens you can move either 
the copy or the lens as much as three- 
sixteenths of an inch without the half 
tone operator saying that image is not 
sharp. On line copy this latitude is less, 
but it stands to reason that there must be 
for a given size of image just one point for 
each—the lens, the copy and the sensitive 
plate—and that when all three are at 
these points the image will be sharper than 
at any other time. During the last few 
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years the writer has spent considerable 
time in the galleries connected with 
many photo-engraving establishments, and 
he has yet to find an operator who ap- 
preciates this. They all say that on line 
work a negative must be really sharp, but 
that on halftones a little difference not only 
does no harm but you cannot see on the 
ground glass well enough to focus through 
a screen and get as sharp as line work. 

Just try for one week sending to your 


what out of focus you will be obliged to 
use some other camera. 

Another improvement, which however 
is not nearly as important as either of the 
others, is that the screens are not moved 
after the plate-holder is put in place, and 
their method of movement is very minute, 
being practically micrometer. To the 
really careful operator who understands 
the laws of screen distances this is valu- 
able, and one who does not can move the 


Rear View of Camera. 


etching room no half-tone negatives that 
are not absolutely sharp and see what a 
great saving it proves to be in the finishing 
room and how much better all your 
plates look. 

The Constant Focus is a mechanical 
focus with a positive movement which 
cannot get out of adjustment, and every 
negative must be sharp without the use 
of the operator's time for focussing. In 
fact, if you want to make from some spec- 
ial subject a freak negative which is some- 


screen and see when it shows to best 
advantage on ground glass, knowing that 
it does not have to be moved again before 
exposure. 

All other improvements (and they are 
many) are for the purpose of saving 
labour for the operator and to increase the 
quantity of negatives made. Lack of 
space will prevent speaking of these very 
completely. 

Copy holders are frames say 20 x 30in., 
each of which tilts back, allowing copy to 
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be set in face up, in plain sight. and each 
frame has only one fastener. They arc 
more convenient and quicker to use than 
any others. 

Ground glass is never taken down, and 
if copy is marked for scale need never be 
used except to see where image is placed 
on sensitive plate. 

Plate holder is similar to the usual ones 
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Stops for lenses are separate and inter- 
changeable, so operator can have as tke 
a variety as he desires. 

As separate screens are used for all len- 
ses they do not need to have the same 
number of lines, and even half-tone and 
line negatives can be on the same sensi- 
tive plate. The writer has seen many 
cases where newspaper negatives, line 


Sectional View of Camera, 


Drop curtain for flashing, 

Three Copy Frames. 

Ground Glass. 

Place for Plate Holder. 

Three Handle« for moving lenses 
up and down. 

Two Handles for moving lenses 
sideways. 

Three Handles for moving upper 
curtains 
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and is not taken down between repeated 
exposures, as one movement slides it to 
one side and brings ground glass in place. 

As only two lamps are used for entire 
outfit there is a great saving in electric 
current. 

Small glass can be used and on minimum 
as many as nine to twelve reductions 
can be made on 10 x12 glass. 


H. Three Handles for moving lower 


curtains. 

J. Three Handles for moving 
screens. 

K. Three Handles for changing sizes 
of images, 


L. Three Screen Holders. 
M. Six Upper and Lower Curtains, 
N. Three Extra wheels for sizing. 


work and fine screen were all made suc- 
cessfully on the same glass, and all used 
in the regular course of business. 

Roll curtains conveniently cover parts 
of plate not in use. 

There are many other advantages which 
with these mentioned make the camera 
one that the average operator can use at 
sight without instruction. 
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Commercial Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHING FURNITURE. 
URNITURE-MAKERS' catalogues give 
F a good indication of the number 
of photographs used in advertising 
furniture. Some makers, in fact, have 
so much work that it pays them to keep 
theirown staff of photographers. Dealers, 
who handle good antique furniture, rely 
largely on photographs to give an idea 
of their stock to collectors, and the cata- 
logues of high-class auction sales are some- 
times illustrated. Many private owners 
have their collections photographed, and 
magazines reproduce numerous photo- 
graphs of old furniture. 

The professional who wants to meet 
any of these demands must realise that 
only good photographs will be accepted. 
Indifferent photographs of fumiture are 
often worse than useless, inasmuch as 
they give an entirely wrong impression of 
the beauty and value of the articles. 
Much of the beauty in a piece of furniture 
depends upon the grain of the wood, and 
upon the way different colours are intro- 
duced by inlay work, veneer or stain. It 
is obvious, then, that photographs which 
do not show the grain, and do not record 
the values of the various colours, cannot 
convey the true character of the furniture. 

For this reason it is hopeless to attempt 
the work with ordinary plates, which are 
not sensitive to the majority of colours in 
woods and stains. The best results un- 
doubtedly are secured on Wratten Pan- 
chromatic Plates, because these plates 
are sensitive to all colours. Those furni- 
ture-makers who have their own studios 
have discarded ordinary plates almost 
entirely. They know that only by doing 
this can they be certain of securing the 
best results. 


Wratten Panchromatic Plates were put 
on the market in August, 1906, and it is 
worth noting that satisfactory photo- 
graphs of furniture were very rarely seen 
before that date. The few that were 
tumed out were made by one or two pro- 
cess workers who dyed their own plates. 
This dyeing method, however, was not 
practicable for the regular professional. 
Only in the last ten years have good 
photographs of furniture become general, 
and, to a large extent, elbowed out 
drawings for catalogue work. 

The most important point, then, in 
photographing furniture is to use a 
colour-sensitive plate. But even this 
will not always give you what you want. 
Although the plate is sensitive to all 
colours, it will not record them in quite 
the same relative brightnesses as the eye 
sees them. To correct this difference 
a light filter must be used. 

For general all-round work the Wratten 
G filter should be used. This gives 
shghtly more correction than the eve sees, 
and shows the grain of most woods quite 
clearly. It is sometimes an adventage, 
however, to exaggerate the detail in dark 
woods such as mahogany or rosewood. 
For this the red A filter should be used ; 
but with very old woods, or woods that 
have been stained to give them the 
appearance of age, the Wratten F should 
be used. When furniture is decorated 
with painted designs, or is upholstered 
with light-coloured material, the K3 should 
be used, and for such light-coloured woods 
as bird’s-eye maple, chestnut orsatinwood, 
the K1. 

Although a panchromatic plate and a 
filter will, to a large extent, get rid of the 
unevenness caused by light reflected from 
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polished surfaces, you will still find con- 
siderable difficulty in arranging suitable 
lightings. There are so many reflecting 
surfaces, and so many different planes to 
contend with, that the task of avoiding 
harshness becomes very difficult. A high, 
side lighting is the best because it gives 
roundness and relief to the projecting 
parts. If the lighting is too much from 
the front, the effect of relief is partly lost. 
A large white reflector is very useful to 
relieve the shadows on the side furthest 
from the source of light. 

The side light also helps to kcep down 
reflections. When a ray of light strikes 
a flat polished surface, it is reflected at the 
same angle—the angle of incidence and the 
angle of reflection are equal. Therefore, 
when the light reaches the object from a 
point, say, well to the left of the camera, 
the reflected rays go off well to the right 
of the camera, and do not enter the lens. 
This avoids reflections from flat surfaces 
that face the camera, but in some pieces 
of furniture there are quite a number of 
surfaces at different angles, so that from 
whatever point your light may come you 
are certain to get reflections from some 
parts. In very difficult cases, if the best 
results are to be secured, a tunnel of white 
sheeting should be made by stretching 
onc sheet over the top of the furniture, 
and two others, one on either side, from 
the background to the camera. This 
diffuses all the light which falls on the 
object and softens down the harsh re- 
flected spots. 

Reflections caused by bright surroun- 
dings being mirrored in the furniture can 
be avoided by covering the light coloured 
objects in the room with dark material. 
This also applies to reflections from the 
floor. Shiny table tops are very trouble- 
some. Thesimplest way to deal with them 
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is to use a red or orange cloth as a back- 
ground, and slightly tilt it towards the 
object, so that the reflection of the cloth 
is seen on the table top when looked at 
from the camera. When pieces of furni- 
ture have mirrors in them, the reflections 
of the walls, orother furniture in the room, 
should not be shown. To prevent this, 
it is only necessary to hang up a white 
sheet, so that the reflection of this in the 
mirror is photographed. 

With new furniture, most of the trouble 
from reflections can be avoided by photo- 
graphing the pieces in the “ white," or 
unfinished state, before the stain or var- 
nish is put on. This method, however, 
is not alwavs satisfactory, for the reason 
that furniture looks better after it is 
polished and ready for sale. Still, some 
manufacturers make a point of having 
their furniture photographed in the 
" white," and you may occasionally be 
asked to do the work. At such times it is 
well to bear in mind that the grain of 
the wood is the all-important point. A 
good way to bring up the grain is to paint 
over the object with a mixture of equal 
parts petrol and paraffin. The petrol 
brings up the grain, but, used alone, it 
evaporates so quickly that there is not 
time to make a negative. The paraffin 
holds the petrol in the wood for a con- 
siderable time. They both evaporate in 
twenty-four hours, and leave the wood in 
the same condition as before and just as 
good for staining and varnishing. 

For all new furniture, whether in the 
“white " or ready forsale, it is best to use 
a white backeround, except, as has been 
mentioned, where a red one may be used 
to subdue the reflection from a table top. 
Pieces of furniture are generally wanted 
to stand out sharp and clear. This is 
always the case where the photographs 
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are used for catalogue illustrations. A 
large background made of coarse canvas, 
distempered white, answers. very well. 
This should be brought well forward on 
‘the floor, so that the object stands on the 
canvas. Negatives made in this way, as 
a rule, need very little retouching and can 
usually be printed without blocking out. 
The point of view is important. For 
tables the camera should be fairly high, 
so that a good impression may be given of 
the wood marking on the table tops. 
Bureaux and chests should be taken from 
a point which shows the depth of the pieces 
as well as the work on their fronts. 
Before making the exposure, it is a good 
plan to fit a hood to the lens, so that all 
extraneous light will be cut off. If this 
is not done, a good deal of diffused light 
may enter the lens and veil the negative. 
The exposure should be full. The time 
necessary is best estimated by a meter. 
In every box of Wratten Panchromatic 
Plates a card is enclosed which gives the 
speed of the plates without a filter. 
This exposure must be increased accor- 
ding to the depth of the filter used. 
Times of development for various ranges 
of contrast are also given in each box. 
The time stated for landscape negatives 
gives quite sufficient contrast. Some 
furniture photographers, however, like 
much more contrast ; they therefore take 
the time given in the landscape column 
and multiply it by two. 


Ir may be hard not to get what you 
want to-day, but console yourself in the 
thought that you have other days in 
which to get it. 

Do keep on trying, for effort is bound 
to build a road to success. 

DoN'T sing your praises ; 
that self praise is no praise. 


remember 


Photo-Engravings. 
By H. A. Gatchel, of Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia. 
HIS word “ Photo-engravings ” looks 
and sounds familiar, doesn't it ? 
And why shouldn't it, for isn't it 
the means by which we are trying to earn 
our livelihood ? 

For a moment, at least, suppose we let 
our minds ramble along on this subject 
and forget all about cost systems, scales, 
price-cutting, labour troubles and all that 
sort of thing, and let us consider our pro- 
duce from the angle of its use. If we 
don't get people to use our product, there 
won't be any chance to try out the theory 
and practice of these other ideas. 

To me it has alwavs seemed that one of 
the most important phases of our busi- 
ness was the education of the buyer. In 
the first place that he should be taught 
what we have and what we can do in our 
business that he can use in his business 
to help him make money, and then if pos- 
sible we should induce him to buy it and 
show him how to use it to accomplish what 
we have told him. If the buyer is a 
printer, with this knowledge he could then 
go after his own customers and tell them 
the same story. The printer naturally 
would be doubly interested because if he 
can induce his customer to use photo- 
engravings, particularly in colours, it 
would mean that he would have that much 
more printing to do. 

It should be a very simple matter to 
prove that what we have and can produce 
in our business is almost indispensable to 
nearly every business man, because it is 
a product that is used to increase business 
profitably. 

If we go back to our childhood days, we 
can recall how we learned from pictures, 
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and often since then we have observed 
people, even though they had “ college 
educations," resorting to the use of 
pictures to express their thoughts or to 
understand what they were reading. The 
fact must not be overlooked that a pic- 
ture is something that carries a message 
through the eye to the mind with a 
meaning far beyond the mere lines or dots 


or colours that are used to make up the | 


picture. 

Having established the value of a pic- 
ture and what can be accomplished 
from its use, naturally the next thing to 
be considered is its cost. Cost is a very 
important matter, but relatively the 
amount of cost is of secondary importance 
and should be considered from the basis 
of the amount of profit it will produce, 
hence the engraver should carefully study 
out what style of treatment and finish 
of engraving he can prepare to produce 
a maximum of value in the accomplish- 
ment, at the same time taking into 
consideration. the paper and printing 
requirements. He should calculate to 
handle as economically as possible—that 
is efficiency. Engravings cannot be made 
too good—the better they are, the more 
successful they will be in accomplishing 
results, hence the more profitable. 

Yes, I know some fellows will say this 
“listens well, but another engraver comes 
along and quotes a lower price," BUT, if 
the buyer places his order only on the 
basis of price, it must be admitted that 
he doesn't thoroughly understand the 
method of producing photo-engravings, 
and we will have to assume that it was 
poor salesmanship in not having taught 
him to understand how a difference 
in price naturally represents a difference 
in grade value for the quality of work 
and service. 
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Recently I was much impressed with an 
article that I read that would seem to 
show some of the wonderful possibilities 
for the photo-engraver in an increased 
use of his product. It referred to the 
likely increased demands in foreign mar- 
kets for the products of our manufac- 
turers which would seem to call for the 
use of illustrations in catalogues and 
other advertising. Here will be an op- 
portunity to exploit the value of photo- 
engravings to be used as a universal 
language to tersely tell the story of the 
product that will be understood by the 
young and old of all nationalities. 

The printers, themselves, realise the 
importance of educating the buyer, and 
through their national association they 
are planning to spend a lot of money to 
show the public what they can do for him 
that will help create a market for his 
goods. This campaign should also be of 
grcat help to the photo-engraver, as we 
all know that it is his product which adds 
value to the printer's product. 

The printer also will appreciate the 
engraver starting on an educational cam- 
paign, as this will also mean more business 
for him. 

Some of the leading authorities on the 
subject, in reviewing business condi- 
tions of to-day, seem to think that the 
grcat calamities arising from the European 
warand the demoralised conditions abroad 
will lead to an era of great prosperity for 
the .product of the American business 
man. 4 

While some may say that this is pro- 
blematical, it should not be forgotten 
that if enough people optimistically think 
along these same lines it will result, to 
some extent at least, in creating and 
making that condition come true. 

Yes, business in our locality has been 
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quite dull during the summer. There 
has been quite a lot of struggling, manceuv- 
ring and conniving by some engravers 
to try to show buyers how they could 
obtain cheaper work, overlooking the 
fact that lower prices never created more 
work, and that it would be far better had 
they tried to educate buyers to the fact 
that with the use of our product they 
could increase their business to a profitable 
advantage. 

We are still hopeful that, with con- 
tinued education of the buyer and seller 
of photo-engravings, conditions will even- 
tually improve, and we look forward 
hopefully.—From Photo Engravers’ Bul- 


letin. 


‘Metal Polish for 
removing Dirt from 
Engravings. 


ESIRING at one time to bumish a 
D part of an engraving which was 
not dark enough, I tried rubbing 
it with liquid metal polish as an experi- 
ment. The experiment failed, as the 
polish did not wear the metal as I had 
reason to think it should. But this 
failure led to the discovery that liquid 
metal polish is the finestof cleaners when 
it is desired to remove rust spots, old ink 
or paint from blocks. Four kinds have 
been tried, and always with the same 
result. 

If there is a line of old, dirty type in 
the forme, and all else fails, scrub it with 
metal polish and. you will be pleased with 
the result.— A.W. 


Don’t be hasty in your undertakings ; 
remember that haste makes waste. 


of satisfied 


Salesmen who ask 
no Pay. 


F you are a merchant or manufacturer, 
| the most valuable assets you have 
are the unrecorded ones in the form 
customers—the men and 
women and children who come into your 
store or place of business unannounced, 
and leave as casually, to carry on and on 
the message of the value behind the goods 
you sell. 

It is the unsalaried salesman who makes 
it possible for you to win in business. 

Into every town and city, and in all 
parts of the country, do the unsalaried 
salesmen go—everywhere your goods go, 
they go. And what your merchandise 
is, they are—as salesmen. The people 
who read your books, ride in your cars, 
the typists who run your typewriters, 
those who wear the clothes you make, the 
food you preparc—each is an unsalaried 
salesman for you. Ever think of it in 
this way ? | | 

Each time you lower the highest stan- 
dard of what you make or sell, vou take 
away that much, maybe a million times, 
from the efficiency of your unsalaried 
salesman. 

Every man and woman with sufficient 
brains to think is a possible salesman or 
saleswoman for you who sell—and each 
is your salesman or saleswoman at no cost 
to you. So that your greatest concern 


remains not for those merely under the 


range of your eye, but those you never see 
—1the unsalaried salesmen—-who daily, 
rain, hail, or shine, distribute to the 
farthermost points of the earth, and hourly 
work at your success or failure—un- 
announced.—GEORGE M. ADAMS. 
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Some Hints from ** American Photography.” 


TESTING FOR HYPO. 


N a recent tour through the finishing 
| plant of a life-insurance concern 
which makes a photographic record 
of the application, and sundry other details 
of each policy issued, we were surprised to 
note the thoroughness with which every 
detail of the work was carried out. The 
problem of washing a big batch of large 
prints seemed to prove a troublesome 
feature, and to make sure that each print 
was thoroughly freed from hypo, the usual 
permanganate test was applied. Whereas 
it hardly seems necessary in most cases 
to go to this extent, it is undoubtedly a 
good idea to make the test occasionally to 
make sure that our methods of working 
are correct. A small crystal of potassium 
permanganate should be dissolved in an 
ounce of two of water. Into a glass of 
pure water, a drop or two of this should be 
placed, just enough to give the water a 
very delicate tint. A print should then be 
lifted from the wash water and held above 
the glass so that it will drain into the 
permanganate solution. If hypo is pre- 
sent, the violet colour of the glass will 
dissipate entirely. If very little hypo is 
present, the change will take place slowly, 
but if present in quantity the permangan- 
ate colour will disappearinstantly. As the 
test must be made for minute quantities 
of hypo, the permanganate solution in the 
glass must be as dilute as possible to retain 
a perceptible colour. 


AVOIDING GRAIN WHEN ENLARGING. 


The userof the modern small vest pocket 
camera commonly demands 5 x7 enlarge- 
ments from his small negatives. If the 
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negative is fully exposed, and the detail is 
good, this offers little difficulty. However, 
the great tendency among hand-camera 
users is to under-expose, and many clear 
spaces in the negatives are a natural 
result. Roll film, when under-exposed, 
shows considerable grain and stress marks, 
more noticeably when an enlargement is 
made. The obvious method of avoiding 
this defect is to expose fully, but when this 
ideal has not been attained, the enlarge- 
ment may be much improved by the use 
of a rough surface paper. 


THE LENS FOR NIGHT PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. 

When making photographs on brightly 
lighted streets, or in positions where 
lamps cannot be avoided, rummage around 
in the closet and find the old box camera 
and meniscus lens that was discarded so 
long ago. Clean it thoroughly, lens and 
all, and go out into the night with it, lcav- 
ng your high-priced anastigmat lens at 
home. Of course, if the anastigmat is of 
the cemented type, and convertible or 
symmetrical, and the camera has an extra 
long bellows, you need not do this, as you 
can use one of the combinations alone. 
The point is simply that the fewer picces 
of uncemented glass in the lens, the fewer 
the combinations, the less chance there 
will be for the making of ghosts and flares 
on the negative, these being caused by 
internal reflections within a lens of many 
parts. 


THE man who is kicking all the time 
cannot do his best work because he is 
using the energy that should be put into 
his work. 
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HE GROWTH OF AN IDEAL is the title of a 
booklet issued by '' The Stetson Press," 
showing particulars of their organisation 

for handling all kinds of direct advertising 
propositions. The idea is good, though not 
new, and the enterprise should, we think, bring 
good results. 


HE NORTHERN, the house organ of The 
T Northern Engraving Company, Ohio, 
is as usual full of good things, and should 
be a very valuable asset in securing new business. 
The size, we think, is rather too large for a 
publication of this kind. We think that a size 
that will easily fit the pocket by far the best 
for the purpose. 


HE PocKET Book, the ideal house organ of 
the Art Engraving and  Colourtvpe 
Company, is as usual one of the best-—- 

in fact we think we may say the best of the house 
journals that come to us. We seem somewhat 
to regret the increased page size of recent issues, 
but where everything is so good there can be no 
doubt that the question of altered size has been 
well thought out. Altogether the most trea- 
sured booklet that comes to us. 


HE ECLIPSE, the house organ of the Eclipse 
Engraving Company, is full of bright, 
up-to-date matter and ideas, with speci- 

mens that tell, always fresh and readable, and 
matter to digest. It is a welcome visitorto those 
who are so fortunate as to be on its list of 
readers. 


HE SUFFOLK BULLETIN, a series of adver- 

T tising sheets, put out for special purposes, 

by the Suttolk Engraving Company. 

Each has its special message, but they are very 

unequal in finish Some are really good ; others 

not quite so good, one or two are, we think. not 
quite equal to what they should be. 


—— — 


HE ACORN, issucd by the Chicago Paper 

T Company, still wins its way in its fight 

for quality in ideas in engraving and 
printing, and especially in paper. 

Its great competition for the Acorn Trophy 
has met with much success, and we shall be 
interested to see the result in due course ]t 
should be a valuable piece of advertising for the 
winners. 


YPF, the house journal of the Morland 
T Press, the fifth number of which has just 
appeared, maintains the dignity and 
beauty for which its predecessors were noted. 
Paper, type and printing are everything that 
can be desired, the editors have given of 


their best and we congratulate them. There is, 
however, one fault we cannot overlook—that 
is, it is uncut. Why? We assume the booklet 
is sent out for the purpose of getting its contents 
read. Why, then, make it so extraordinarily 
ditticult to get at the reading matter? The tact 
is, you can only read two pages unless you first 
of all procure a paper cutter and proceed to make 
at least three or four cuts before you can dis- 
cover the message it contains. 

In such à booklet, produced for such a purpose, 
and in days such as these when readers have no 
time to waste, every facility should be given 
them to get at the message in the quickest man- 
ner and the shortest time possible, otherwise 
the message that has cost so much thought to 
prepare, so much time and trouble to compile, 
so much money to produce, is literally wasted 
because it is made so difficult of access. 


HE NORTHERN ENGRAVING CoMPANY, of 
T Canton, Ohio, have put out an arresting 
broad-sheet, '' The Time for Confidences,” 
to win the war. On it they reprint in facsi- 
mile style extracts from the leading American 
papers, showing that as America has come into 
the war it is * thc time for confidence *' in the 
resources of the country, and that if the traders 
of America rise to their opportunity the next 
few years must be a time of unparalleled pros- 
perity, In which process engraving will have a 
great share, as well as take a great part. 

It strikes a good note, and one that process 
engra vers in this country would do wcll to pon- 
der. It is no time for closing down, but time for 
consolidation and planning for future extensions. 


ORE Business, a periodical of business 
M issued by James Kearns & Abbott 
Company, of Portland, is a pleasing, 
well-produccd house journal, and certainly de- 
serves to create ‘more business" for the firm 
producing it than it would otherwise have. 
The entire production is good, and reflects much 
credit upon those who are responsible for its 
output, and, what is very much to the point, 
it is interesting as well as attractive. 
A firm that can devise and produce such a 
choice house organ as this can be trusted with 
almost any class of printing. 


ROM Gatchel & Manning, 

F comes the house organ entitled * Etch- 

ings,” and it demonstrates a service that 
ell photo engravers should at least attempt in 
their respective cities. " Etchings " is issued 
-emi-occasionally to interest the buyers of 
photo engravings. It gives examples. of the 
varied kinds of engraving produced by the 
house, and explains why each style of engraving 
best fits its particular purpose. This is the way 
to elevate our art in the minds of customers. ` 


Philadelphia, 
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ENLARGED DIRECTORY 


Merchants and Manufacturers in India 
And Year Book, 1916-17. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM THROUGHOUT 


INDIA, 


This edition will contain not only the addresses of Merchants and Manufacturers in India, dealing 
in each class of goods, classified in alphabetical order, but will also include various useful facts and 
figures concerning Indian trade and industry, with trade acts, patent and design acts, interesting 
account of Native States and Political Divisions of India, and a complete list of residents, societies, 
hospitals, colleges, schools, newspapers, clubs, physicians, libraries, and other enormous information 
not accessible even in more expensive works of reference. A Special Featare of this edition is 
the foreign section of prominent business houses located everywhere throughout the Bnitish 
Empire and friendly countries. 


ROYAL EDITION (Illustrated with Photos of Ruling Chiefs, Gentry, and 
Views of India)—Rs. 25 or £1 15s. 
PEOPLES EDITION—Rs. 10 or 15s. 


LAXMICHAND DOSSABHAI & BROS., Rajkot, INDIA. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal! of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
tbat can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent — for the betterment of their daily work. 

ach month you can count oa valuable contributions by experts 
ia the following lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

, PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems of job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 


rs. 
THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
are selected for their immediate and practical value. 
SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets. circulars and other 
specimens of printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 
HE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated. 
BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description ot the 
various processes of baok binda. 
COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding | rocess engrav- 
iag are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited. 
PRESS ROOM. The art of press work discussed in detail. 
NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
oa all phases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 
MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product sre discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 
RBCENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted an! illustrated 
. TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wih the HH blished under this heading. 
ADVERTISÉMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
ol Bers American manufacturers and supply houses. 
INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month, 
Published mon hly : subscription price, $3.85 per year. 
The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ilis., U.S.A. 
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TISH & COLON, 


PRINTER ^l 
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C ss 
-o r 2 
AND STATIONER WEEKLY. 


— 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A JournaL of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


Tug Weexty NEWwsPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say :— 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ;— °° Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries from India, South and East Africa, apart from 
Great Britain." 

Conger Engraving Plate Compan. U.S.A :—‘' We have long 
understood the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain.” 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS — 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :—W. C. Foster. 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


«The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom." 


The Printing Art 


This magazine touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other matters of interest to 
printer, advertisind man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
" +." Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (Ez 


Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd., 


KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


THE ier Died Bi-montbly, 
BRITISH Sample Copy, 3/- post 
P R I N T E R. Foreign Subscription, 


7.6 per annum. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 
tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showi 

modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of preiera 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE ô n Ltd., 


Leicester: De Montfort Pres 
London: Thanet House, 231 "a 232. Strand, W.C. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E. DENT & CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Nolborn 4885. Wire: "EOLIPILE, LONBON. `’ 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


W. T. WILKINSON is open to give 
Instructions and Advice in any Photographic 
or Photo-Mechanical Methods. Can supply 
small screens for experiments in 

PHOTOGRAVURE (Rotary or Fiat). 


Ww. T. WILKINSON, 
14 Farringdon Aveauo LONDON. E.C. 


INFORMATION respecting 


APPLIANCES, 
PROCESSES, 


or any other matter connected with the Process 

Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 

of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 
Full particulars upon application to 


The EDITORS, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


| HERE are many good books, the reading of which will help you in your 
work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus. 

trated catalogue of BOOKS which will make it easy for those in the 

Printin$ and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 


Send us your name and address to-day and we will mail 


you a copy of this catalogue as soon as it is off the press. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


Published by Tus PROPRIETORS at 14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
Pack & Tomas. Lro., 131 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 2, and Chesham, 
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LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF. 
TONE WORK. : 


ORIGENAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched. and are imperishable. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


Dy, 


a ee | 


GRIFFINS 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 


Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out 
AM practic’! workers recog 
tise it as an immense im 
provement. 


AND ALL OTHER 
NEEDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 


THE LEVY 
. CIRCULAR SCREEN AND LITHOGRAPHER. 
a with Alumimnm dim. with- Showing the Re- 
ou ra cost. - cessed Aluminium : : : 
Z PHOTOGRAVURE Frame fitted to all Colonial and Orgran Enquiries 
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Lalesr Conditions after "m e War: 


By Wallace Arnold. 


HERE are two questions that, I find, 
business men are keenly interested 
in at the present moment. One is, 

at what date, approximately, will the war 

end, and the other is what will trade 
conditions be like when it is all over. 

The longer the war proceeds the greater 
is the cataclysm that it has produced. 
We learn from history how serious were 
the effects of the French Revolution 
of the eighteenth century. We can see 
to-Clay how marked are the results of the 
revolution in Russia. War upon such a 
scale as we have witnessed since 1914 
has, and will have, effects much more 
penetrating, widespread, and, unless we 
are careful, more devastating than either 
of these. 

To the first question that business 
men are asking I can only suggest that 
the answer should not be too sanguine. 

To the second question I propose to 
devote this article, in order to deal with 
what labour conditions may be like when 
peace is restored. 

In a measure, labour conditions will be 
what employers choose to arrange now 
for them to be, and I am convinced 


that satisfactory conditions, free from 
any element of friction and capable 
of being exercised for the exclusive 
benefit of the welfare of the country, will 
depend upon what arrangements are made 
now before trade and commerce are 
carried on under more normal features. 

There has been in existence for too 
lengthy a period a feeling that the in- 
terests of employers and employed are 
absolutely antagonistic. It would serve 
no good purpose at the present juncture 
to argue whether the prevalence of this 
feeling is due to the machination of trade 
unions or of labour agitators or to the 
conduct of employers. 

Let us assume that both sides are to 
blame, and that each side has perhaps 
been a little too ready to suspect the 
other of a desire to grasp all the advan- 
tages that are about. Let us see, in short, 
whether it is possible to start again with 
a clear slate, and to build up so satisfac- 
tory a condition of relationship between 
employers and employed that nothing 
but mutual benefit can be the outcome. 

After all, this is a very desirable object 
to achieve. Representatives of both 


*This able article appeared in the “Commercial Review’ E 


we reprint it because we feel it may 


be of more than passing interest to many of our readers. 
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classes have shared, equally and without 
. favours, the rigours and hardships of the 
war, and, as I write and as these lines will 
be rcad, members of the employing class 
are accepting the orders of members of 
the employed class while undergoing 
mutually the dangers and tribulations 
of the trenches and of the battlefield. In 
fighting the common enemy they have 
learned to respect each other, and surely 
in fighting after the war the battle for 
British trade and for the welfare of the 
British people they can possess the same 
self and mutual respect. 

The real and permanent interests of 
both employers and employed are iden- 
tical, but as it may be more difficult 
for the employed to recognise this, I 
suggest that employers should take the 
initial steps and act as though it is so. 
Thus they will try to find out whether 
employees, as a class and individually, 
have substantial grievances which should 
receive attention if whole-hearted devotion 
to the tasks they have in hand is to be 
secured. 

It is probable—and I am trying to es- 
timate the matter impartiallv—that labour 
will refuse to work after the war under 
the conditions which existed in many 
towns and factories before the war. 
Quite apart from questions of wages— 
which will remain at a high level for 
many years to come and may never fall 
to pre-war standards—and of hours of 
labour— which may be dependent upon the 
extent to which labour-saving machinery 
is adopted—there are many matters 
capable of discussion and adjustment 
now which may make all the difference 
between discontent and satisfaction in the 
years to come. 

The best results cannot be obtained from 
labour unless it is employed under healthy, 


sanitary and efficient conditions. It does 
not, of course, follow that any individual 
person working under such conditions will 
produce a greater, or even as great an 
output as another individual working 
under conditions which are equally the 
reverse, but generally speaking the above 
statement is accurate. In the statement 
wil be found covered practically the 
whole of the grievances, apart from wages 
and hours, that employees may claim to 
suffer from. I know that it is not always 
possible to obtain ideal conditions of 
employment. Some buildings are old 
and cannot be adapted, some employers 
have none too much capital to spare and 
alterations are expensive. But it is 
possible for all employers to endeavour, 
within the power at their command, to 
ameliorate grievances and to remedy 
unsatisfactory conditions. 

After a fairly lengthy experience of 
factory and workshop life, I would sug- 
gest to all employers that they should 
form a representative committee of their 
staff which could act as a consultative 
and suggestive body to deal with internal 
details of everyday working life. Clearly 
large questions of principle could not 
be handed over to such committees for 
discussion, and in their constitution settle- 
ment by the employer of all but detailed 
matters which could be specified must be 
a paramount consideration. But con- 
sideration by and suggestions from such 
committees would be of valuable assis- 
tance to employers, would tend to satisfy 
employees that their interests were being 
studied, and would assist to form a feeling 
of harmonious working and unity in any 
manufacturing and business establish- 
ment. 

To such committees could be rele- 
gated for discussion such questions as 
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the ventilation of workrooms, meal- 
times, holidays, improvements in work- 
ing methods, etc., and I think that a 
fruitful field for helpful work and mutual 
advantage would be found. 

Many workpeople are dissatisfied by 
grievances so trivial that if their exis- 
tence was only known they would be 
removed at once; many more are dis- 
contented because they are not con- 
scious of a living and human hand 
between them and the business in which 
thev are employed. How easy content 
can be obtained can be shown by many 
instances, but two are sufficient here. 
I know one employer who has a contented 
staff, and he attributes a part at least of 
this to the fact that he provides free of 
cost a mug of tea twice per day to cach 
individual, while another secures devotion 
from his employees by remembering the 
Christian name of each and the vicissitudes 
of the members of their families. Perhaps 
these methods are not capable of universal 
application. and certainly the latter pos- 
sesses unlimited terrors for the managing 
director of a company employing thousands 
of hands. 

I would suggest to all employers that a 
start be made at once. Of course it will 
not be under the most favourable con- 
ditions at present, as in most cstablish- 
ments a large amount of substituted 
labour is being employed. But even 
with this disability, the effect is worth a 
trial. If the staff is a small onc, it could 
be assembled and asked to select a 
committee; if a large one, each depart- 
mental foreman could be asked to summon 
his staff to appoint a representative. 
Let the duties of the committee when 
formed be well-defined ones, outside which 
it should have no powers except perhaps 
in a suggestive capacity. And let the 
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whole staff and the committce thoroughly 
understand that the proposal is not one to 
hand over control to them but to receive 
from them proposals and suggestions for 
making their working life more agreeable 
and efficient. 

But the workship or factory committee 
with well-defined functions is a practical 
method in every establishment and its 
adoption should lead to greater content- 
ment, to a greater unity of feeling between 
staff and employer, and to a beneficial 
increase in the quality and the amount of 
the work done. 


War-time Philosophy. 
From the French Trenches. 


F two things one is certain: Either 
you're mobilised or you're not 
mobilised. 

If you're not mobilised there is no need 
to worry; if you are mobilised, of two 
things one is certain: Either you're 
behind the lines or you're at the front. 

If you're behind the lines there is no 
need to worry ; if you're at the front, of 
two things one is certain: Either you're 
resting in a safe place or you're exposed 
to danger. 

If you're resting in a safe place there is 
no nced to worry ; if you are wounded, 
of two things one is certain: Either 
you're wounded seriously or you're woun- 
ded slightly. 

If you're wounded slightly there is no 
need to worry; if you're wounded seri- 
ously, of two things one is certain: 
Either you recover or you die. 

If you recover there is no need to worry ; 
if you die you can't worry. 

This rather clever article was written 
“somewhere in France," and is receiving 
much attention in America. 
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Can Co-Operation be Extended ?° 


E have found in many localities, 
W and incidentally wherever a fair 
test was made, that co-operation 
among the photo-engravers is a successful 
undertaking and much superior to the old 
and obsolete method of cut-throat com- 
petition. Co-operation has averted many 
failures, especially during the last year. 
If legitimate co-operation results in 
“larger profits " and “ cleaner ” business, 
it should develop into SMALLER EX- 
PENSE and MORE BUSINESS. 
Through constant co-operation business 
men get together and learn to know each 
other and derive knowledge from each 
other, and if they were placed in a 
position where the whole business would 
be a matter of common interest, they 
would naturally profit by this closer 
affiliation. 
There are many shops that cater to the 


self-same customers and do similar grades 


of work, and their method of conducting 
business seems to be the same. There- 
fore, it would be perfectly logical for such 
engraving houses, especially in the large 
communities, to consolidate their interests 
and make for larger business. This 
would create fewer and larger establish- 
ments, reduce the overhead and operating 
expenses, create a better quality of out- 
put, satisfactory service, enlarge the 
profits and make the engraving business 
a safer, better and more formidable 
institution. 

The Union has learned to encourage the 
employment of fewer apprentices, and 
those apprentices of a higher type and 


worthy of becoming journeymen, thereby 
making better men and a higher class 
organisation. Why cannot the employers 
profit by this example and learn to con- 
duct business on scientific and modern 
lines and to adhere to sound and sane 
business principles ? 

To-day, many engraving houses come 
into existence, not in answer to the call of 
supply—not because they have anything 
of particular value to offer—but simply 
to be in business, without the requisite 
knowledge or capital to successfully main- 
tain a businesslike and reputable organi- 
sation. 

While there are engraving houses that 
employ one hundred journeymen or over, 
the average number of journeymen to each 
photo-engraving establishment in the 
largest cities of our country is eighteen 
orless. The average number of journey- 
men for the entire country is not more 
than two-thirds of that sum. Take the 
highest average of journeymen to a shop, 
viz., that which represents the conditions 
in our largest cities, and you will recognise 
at once that it constitutes, at its best, but 
a very small manufacturing institution as 
compared with other lines. 

On account of the existence of so many 
small shops, competition is keener and 
frequently takes on a vicious nature. It 
is a fight for existence; and inasmuch as 
necessity knows no law, we need not be 
astonished at the constantly repeated 
instances of photo-engravers selling their 
products below the actual cost of produc- 
tion. Due to the manner in which photo- 


*This article is reprinted from the ''Photo-Engravers' Bulletin," the organ of the American 


Trade, and shows that the questions that are uppermost with Engravers in this country are 


confronting our American brethren. 
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engraving establishments are organised, 
overhead expenses are brought to not only 
an unnecessary, but an unheard-of per- 
centage; lost time in the aggregate is 
an immense tax upon the industry. 
The duplication of effort and energy with- 
out results is another immense tax. It is 
just as unfair to impose this tax upon the 
public as it is upon the manufacturing 
engraver. With competition as it is 
and brought about by the causes here 
enumerated, there is a constant tendency 
to underestimate the value of engravings, 
and it is daily becoming more dangerous, 
and therefore at the end of a year, profits 
necessarily must be small or missing alto- 
gether. 

Common sense and the laws of econo- 
mics plainly point the remedy ; modern 
business demands efficiency in manage- 
ment and organization, as well as in pro- 
duction. If efficiency means anything at 
all. it means to manufacture and sell at a 
profit. What then could be more sensible 
than to eliminate all waste ?--and everyone 
kn«ws that waste grows proportionately 
larger as the manufacturing units become 
smaller. The steel industry, the candy 
industry, the sugar industry, and every 
large industry is conducted upon the 
basis of efficiency. We see about us on 
every side the purchase and consolidation 
of small units in these lines and the 
establishment of fewer but larger in- 
stitutions where management, production 
and distribution can be scientifically 
and intelligently conducted. This re- 
sults inevitably in greater profits to the 
capital investment, better salaries to 
executives, better wages and working 
conditions to the workers, and better 
service to the public. A little investi- 
gation and thought on this point will bear 
out every statement made in this article. 
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The only way we can account for the 
constant multiplication of small units in 
this business in the way of new engraving 
plants, and for the fact that they continue 
to operate as such, trying their best to 
make a living with about as much chance 
for ultimate success as a man would have 
to sweep back the tides of the ocean with 
a broom, is that there is a lack of acquain- 
tance, friendship and confidence, among 
the manufacturing photo-engravers. Each 
vies with the other as his worst enemy, 
and under the conditions he is at least 
partly right. If we would be smart 
enough to see facts as they are and not be 
so determined to grow a personal hatred 
for our competitors, we would then cease 
blaming each other, talk the sitation over 
frankly and do the only logical thing left, 
viz., combine our interests for the common 
good of all instead of separating them and 
thereby destroying what little strength 
there is. 


THESE THREE. 

HERE are three things that enter 
into every business transaction 
on one side as against the money 

on the other. They are price, goods, 
service. Price is mentioned first because 
so many erroneously put it first, and some- 
times so strongly that it would seem that 
price over-shadows all other attributes . 
of a sale. In fact, price is of the least 
importance. The goods, if satisfactory, 
will outlast all recollection of the price 
paid for them ; and the service that is 
rendered in making the sale and selecting 
or making and delivering the goods, al- 
ways is of more importance than all other 
things connected with the transaction. 
Remember these three —price, goods, 
service -and remember that the last 1s 
the most important, and the first will be 
the least when the last is satisfactory. 
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MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


The C ouncil at 
Play (2) 


OLLOWING the seven months’ arduous 
F work of the Council it has been 
decided to adjourn till the last 
Monday in August. This will give the 
members an opportunity of devoting the 
necessary attention to their own businesses 
or of getting a little holiday—in the 
case of those who are so situated that they 
can obtain rest and refreshment. 

May they all return recuperated and 
prepared to deal with the winter's work, 
which from all appearances will call for 
careful attention. 


Still Bluffing: The 
Artful (uss-tomer. 


VERY now and again we hear of alleged 
breaches of the agreement, but 
very seldom do these rumours 

take definite shape. They are all charac- 
terised more or less by a vague and cloudy 
atmosphere which seldom clears suffi- 
ciently to disclose any actual facts. An 
air of mystery envelopes them all; a 
confidential hint, a whispered suggestion, 
and, if the listener has a receptive ear, 
the mischief is done. 

One would almost suppose there is some 
Hunnish plot at work to divide up our 
alliance ; some secret combination of block 
users who, secing it is impossible to break 
us by open methods, are using the dark 
means of diplomacy to drive the wedge 
of suspicion into our organisation. 
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Of actual charges made the number has 
been insignificant. Of wilful and delib- 
erate breaches of the agreement—none 
whatever. 

Travellers are sometimes the uncon- 
scious instrument of the dark methods 
referred to. They come to discuss a pros- 
pective order and insidiously suggest 
a little stretch here, a minor relaxation 
there; and finding you adamant they 
say airily '' Well, it's being done." 
But the grounds for this vague statement 
are seldom forthcoming. 

The conclusion we arrive at is that some 
customers, and perhaps some travellers, 
are interested still in the ancient game 
of bluff. 

One of the few definite complaints re- 
ceived was recently investigated by the 
Council, and the story proves to be an 
instance showing how easy it is to be 
trapped into a misunderstanding. The 
accusation, coming from one of our 
members, was that two other firms in the 
Federation had offered, through their 
travellers, to allow a discount of 15 per 
cent. to a publishing house, i.e. 5 per cent. 
in excess of the maximum discount laid 
down by the Federation rules. 

As all three houses were doing business 
with the publishing house in question, the 
statement of the latter that two of the 
engraving houses were prepared to increase 
the discount unduly, appeared somewhat 
like an attempt at exploitation. 

The house complaining were so thor- 
oughly convinced of the genuineness of 
their complaint that they were quite prc- 
pared to lay all their information on the 
table, and looked forward to an easy 
. victory and the due punishment of the 
guilty parties. 

All the names were duly given, including 
the name of the customer and his manager 
and the representative— in fact so circum- 


stantial was the statement that at first 
sight it looked like a genuine case, but— 
here a member of the Council asked the 
simple question: Does any member of 
the Council think either of the two houses 
named could be guilty of such conduct ? 
for the houses in question were firms of 
undoubted honour, and it would not be 
going too far to say that not one member 
of the Council had the least suspicion of 
their genuineness. Still here was a definite 
complaint, and it must be investigated. 
Consequently two members of the Council 
were deputed to thoroughly examine 
into the matter and report. 

The outcome of the enquiry showed 
conclusively (1) That the two firms were 
dealing strictly according to the Federa- 
tion rules; (2) that there was not the 
slightest ground for the charge ; and (3) 
that the party said to have made the 
statement denied all knowledge of it. 

Here, so far as the Council is concerned, 
the matter ends, but it has been reported 
fully, as it is believed to be a fair specimen 
of some of the reports that obtain currency 
from time to time, and shows how un- 
substantial they are when tested, and 
consequently should be an encouragement 
to all the members to treat such state- 
ments with the greatest reserve and not to 
accept as fact every bit of tittle-tattle that 
goes the round of the trade respecting 
their competitors. 

If any case of a wilful breach should be 
reported it will be dealt with in the most 
suitable manner, but it is believed. that 
the trade as a whole is thoroughly loyal 
and that the members of the Federation 
are living up to the requirement of the 
rules laid down for their guidance, being 
convinced that their individual interest 
is bound up with the interests of the 
trade as a whole. 
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The New American 


Scale. 


Adopted by the Convention, June, 1917, and comes into force September Ist. 


R. BENEDICT called the attention 
M of the Convention to the Cost 
Committee’s Report and the 
various statistics and diagrams connected 
therewith and appearing as a part thereof. 
He had large wall charts of all exhibits 
and thoroughly analysed each report, 
explaining, as he went along, the different 
factors established and their influence 
upon the selling price of the finished pro- 
duct. 

He brought out the fact very clearly 
that the Standard Scale was based upon 
the cost of production as it was ascer- 
tained four years ago, and also brought 
out the fact, as evidenced by the various 
tables and charts, that very decided in- 
creases had occurred in practically every 
phase and element entering into our 
products. He further demonstrated be- 
yond the question of a doubt that if the 
Standard Scale, based upon the cost 
records of three and more years ago, was 
correct and fair at that time, it was 
positively too low to-day and under 
present conditions. His remarks were 
listened to with great interest and at the 
close he submitted the Cost Committee's 
recommendations for a revision of the 
figures of the Standard Scale and the 
reading notes pertaining thereto. 


CosT COMMITTEE'S RECOMMENDATION. 


After a careful study and analysis of 
the Cost Records submitted, which we 
believe to be both accurate and covering 
sufficient number of units to be typical, 
we recommend that the figures be com- 
puted on the following basis :— 

For Square-Finish Half-tones : Initial 
charge, $2.00, plus 10 cents per square 


inch for all plates up to 40 square 

inches; 15 cents per square inch for 

all plates over 40 square inches. 

. For Zinc Etchings: Initial charge, 

$1.00, plus 5 cents per square inch 

for all plates up to 40 square inches ; 

74 cents per square inch for all plates 

larger than 40 square inches. 

Moved by Mr. F. A. Ringler, seconded 
by Mr. Aug. Frank and a large number of 
others, that the Cost Committee's recom- 
mendation be adopted and that the 
formula be reduced to figures and made 
into the form of a scale to be known as The 
Standard Scale for Photo-Engraving. 

In the discussion which followed, prac- 
tically everyone in the Convention par- 
ticipated. . 

The recommendations from the Colour- 
Plate Makers’ meeting were read and con- 
sidered and acted upon, item by item. 
The following represents the recommend- 
ations as finally adopted by the Conven- 
tion : 

THE STANDARD SCALE FOR COLOUR 

PROCESS PLATES. 


When the block or plate is placed on the 
lower left-hand corner of the Scale the 
price will be found in the square at the 
upper right-hand corner of the plate. 
On long, narrow plates, the price is deter- 
mined by the figure in the square directly 
above the extreme length of the plate. 
On narrow plates, longer than the Scale, 
figure the width as one-fourth of the length. 

l. The price of three-colour process 
plates is determined by the RED figures 
in the square corresponding with the size 
of the printing surface. The price of 
four-colour process plates is determined 
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by the BLACK figures in each square 
corresponding to the size of the printing 
surface. 

All colour plates to be charged for as 
per the largest plate of the set. 

2. Three-colour process plates, square 
finish, nine times that of black and 
white ; minimum price, $40. Four-colour 
process plates, square finish, twelve times 
that of black and white ; minimum price, 
$50. 

3. All vignetted and outlined subjects, 
two-, three-, and four-colour process, 
16 2/3 per cent. above figures on scale. 
Oval and circular subjects, 10 per cent. 
above figures on scale. 

4. When a number of copies can be 
photographed in one focus and on one 
negative, printed, etched and finished as 
one plate and then cut apart, such plates 
may be computed as follows: Scale 
price for the printing area of the complete 
plate, plus $10 for each separate subject 
contained thereon. Quantity discounts 
do not apply to plates of this character. 

5. Two sets of progressive proofs made 
on stock designated by customer, with the 
inks carefully marked thereon and six 
finished proofs go with each finished 
job. 

6. Extra proofs charged as time work, 
at $2 per hour. 

7. Proofing with special inks upon re- 
quest of customer, at $1 per colour extra. 
Special inks to be supplied by customer 
free of charge. 

8. When customer desires plates proofed 
on special stock, this to be supplied by 
him free of charge. 

9. Reproductions from  autochromes, 
50 per cent. additional to figures on scale. 
Colour reproductions from black and white 
or monochrome copy, 10 per cent. ad- 
ditional to figures on scale. 


10. Retouching on copy charged as 
time work. 

11. Hand-tooling charged as time work, 
at $2 per hour. 

12. Inserting and registering charged 
as time work, at $2 per hour. 

13. Reproduction made direct from 
articles, at $3 per hour extra, for posing. 

14. Duplicate sets ordered at the same 
time as originals, 15 per cent. discount. 

15. Double printing of type, etc., charge 
extra as time work, $2 per hour. 

16. Alterations after plates are made, 
for which copy does not call, charged as 
time work, at $2 per hour. 

17. Rugs, carpets, linoleums (special 
scale). 

18. Quality discounts. Plates con- 
taining from 200 to 300 square inches, 
15 per cent. discount. Plates containing 
over 300 square inches, 20 per cent. 
discount. 

19. Duographs (made from black and 
white copy from two separate negatives 
with different screen angles, consisting of 
one key plate and one tint plate and prin- 
ted in a strong colour and complementary 
tint), 33 1/3 per cent. of black figures on ° 
scale. Minimum charge, square finish, 
$12. Outline and vignette, 25 per cent. 
additional. 

20. Two-colour halftones (made from 
colour copy requiring separation negatives 
or from black and white copy to follow 
colour scheme to be printed in two differ- 
ent colours), 50 per cent. of black figures 
on scale. Minimum charge square finish, 
$25. 

91. Retouching, extra proofing, hand- 
tooling, inserting, registering, backing 
up with metal, to be charged on time 
basis. No time charge for less than one- 
half an hour. 
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Industrial Fatigue. 


HIS booklet issued by the Co-partner- 
T ship Association, deals with one 
of the most important questions 
that arise between capital and labour. 
“ Industrial fatigue in its relation to 
maximum output ” is one of, if not the 
greatest, problems with which employers 
and employees will have to deal when the 
war ends, and labour once more com- 
mences to resume the ordinary tasks of 
every-day life. 

Assuming this to be a fair statement of 
the position, it seems to be a great pity 
that so important a subject should be 
dealt with in so imperfect a manner as is 
the case in this booklet, but we would 
hasten to say that notwithstanding this 
defect there is here a great fund of 
material that may be of considerable use 
tothose interested in the subject, and much 
of it may help in the solution of the 
problems, if it is but thoroughly con- 
sidered and properly understood. 

Our objections lie in the direction of the 
vague generalities that are found again 
and again in its pages, statements that 
are only half truths are made haphazard, 
and arguments deduced therefrom which 
give the reader the idea that the writer 
is more anxious to build up a theory than 
to establish actual facts, the consequence 
being that there is induced in the mind 
a feeling that there is an absence of 
that sincerity in the argument that so 
important a matter deserves. Statements 
of facts are made and certain general 
conclusions drawn therefrom, but as the 
conditions which surround or brought 
about the fact, or the circumstances under 
which these conditions arose, are left 
entirely out of account, it goes without 
saying that the deductions made there- 


from have little or no weight with the 
reader. They may apply in a particular 
case, but have no influence in another. 

Yet in spite of all this the booklet is 
well worth a careful study, for whatever 
can lead us to concentrate our attention 
upon such matters tends to the ultimate 
good of all, and we take it that that is the 
purpose which lies behind the publication 
of this brochure. 

We quote one passage with which we 
have the utmost sympathy, and with which 
we believe every enlightened employer will 
feel a like sympathy: ''Increased pro- 
duction is all important, but it should be 
secured with two other conditions. One 
is that a fair share of the increased 
rewards should go to the producer: 
and the other is that the producer himself 
must be regarded as a man first, and a 
workman afterward." It is just here that 
so much of the industrial trouble has 
arisen in days gone by. Is the workman 
a man or a machine? The American 
scientific method perhaps errs too much 
on the side of reducing the producer to 
the machine stage, while some of our new 
" welfare" experts seem to err just as 
badly by going to the other extreme ; 
perhaps the mean between the two will 
give a fairly correct solution. 

The question of interest, that is, the 
self-interest of the worker, receives care- 
ful attention, and it is here we think 
the basis for the solution of many of the 
industrial dithculties will be found. 

Once get the fact established that it is - 
to the interest of the worker himself, as 
well as to that of the employer, that he 
should produce a full day's work, that is, 
not merely a standard day's work, but as 
much as is possible without thoroughly 
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exhausting himself—in other words, get 
the workman convinced that he will fully 
share in the results of his more efficient 
and extra work, we think then the pro- 
blem of industrial unrest will be solved 
as well as that of industrial fatigue. 

Of course, if this position is to be 
attained it can only be by the abolition 
of the restriction of output ; until the 
Trade Unions and the individual worker 
accept the position that the employee 
must always work to the best of his 
ability, there is little hope of betterment, 
but along with this there must of course 
be created a feeling of something like 
permancncy of employment, for who can 
doubt that the fear of unemployment 
constantly before the worker must have 
a paralysing effect upon his ability to do 
his best ? Surely it is not impossible to 
so organise our industries that those em- 
ployees who ‘show willing’ and work to 
the best of their ability, are not at the 
mercy of every whim and caprice of a 
hasty foreman, or likely to be discharged 
immediately work becomes a bit slacker 
than usual. 

We strongly recommend a perusal of 
this booklet, for we feel certain that no 
employer can give it careful considera- 
tion without gaining some hints that may 
be for the benefit of himself as well as his 
workpeople, and though he will not agree 
with all that is said or be convinced by 
some of the arguments adduced, yet on the 
whole we believe he will be pleased to have 
had the help that can be obtained by a 
study of the same. 


Caler- Have you a few moments to 
spare, sir ? | 
Capitalist- Young man, my time is 
worth $1600 an hour, but I'll give you ten 
minutes. 
. Caller— Thanks, but if it’s all the same 
to you, sir, I believe I'd rather take it in 
cash.—Boston Transcript. 


A New Excuse for 
Delayed Payment. 


LARGE manufacturing concem sent 

A frequent and urgent demands to 

a certain delinquent dealer, and 

being unable to get so much as a response, 

sent a representative to personally wait 
upon him. 

“ Why haven't you paid your account, 
or at least written us concerning the 
matter? ” the representative asked. 

“ My dear sir," responded the delin- 
quent, smilingly, '' those collection letters 
from your firm are the best I have ever 
seen. I have had copies made and am 
sending them out to the trade, and it's 
wonderful the number of old accounts I 
have been able to collect. I haven't 
paid my bill, as I felt sure there was 
another letter in the series. I still have 
some hard customers and need that last 
letter." —Harper's Monthly. 


THE 
Royal Photographic Society 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


PATRONS: HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


SIXTY-SECOND 


Annual Exhibition 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8th, till 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, 1917, 


At 35 Russell Square, LONDON, W.C. I. 


Admission Free. 


The Press View (from 11 a.m. till 1 p.m.) and the 
Private View (from 1 p.m. till 5 p.m.) will be held on 
Saturday, October 6th. The Exhibition will remain 
open daily (Sundays excepted) from 11 a.m. till 9 p.m. 


Medals will be placed at the disposal of the Judges in all 
Sections.— Exhibits may be entered not for Competition. 


SECTION 1. -Pictorial Photographs 

SECTION 2.—Colour Transparencies. 

SECTION 3.—Scientific and Technical Exhibits, and 
Colour Prints, Naturai History Photographs. 
Lantern and Stereoscopic Slides. 


Forms of Application may be had from the Secretary, 
35 Russell Square, W.C. r. 
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The L.C.C. and Technical Education for 


the Printing Trade. 


OR a long time the best friends of those 
F engaged in the printing trade have 
desired to see the teaching on 
both the technical and practical sides of 
that industry placed upon a footing such 
as would be worthy the important position 
printing now occupies in our daily life. 
It will therefore be to them cause 
for great satisfaction that at last the 
L.C.C. are moving in the matter, and that 
there seems to be within view an institute 
or several institutes that shall embrace 
all that is best in such centres as St. 
Bride's, the Polytechnic, etc., etc. 

Some time since the L.C.C. commis- 
sioned Mr. J. C. Smail to study the sub- 
ject and report. Mr. Smail has done his 
work thoroughly, and has gathered facts 
from every country that could give any- 
thing that would be of use in so impor- 
tant a matter. 

This report, which runs to fifty large 
quarto pages, has been carefully con- 
sidered by a sub-committee appointed for 
the purpose, and so impressed are they of 
the soundness of the scheme and the 
arguments by which it is supported, 
that they in turn have reported to the 
Council as follows :— 

“ The report sets out the importance of 
the printing trades both from the point of 
view of their national magnitude and also 
from the point of view of their position 
in London, and it deals exhaustively with 
the conditions of employment in the 
various branches of the trades. In con- 
nection with the preparation of the report, 
Mr. Smail visited various schools at home 
and abroad, and the report includes the 


results of his investigations as to the 
facilities provided for technical education 
in the printing trades in France and 
Germany. 

'" In considering the report we have 
felt it desirable to obtain the views of the 
various bodies concerned —employers, em- 
ployees, experts in the trade, schools, 
etc., and we therefore forwarded copies of 
the report to the Board of Education, the 
Council's consultative committee on book 
production, various associations and socie- 
ties, etc., connected with the printing 
trades, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the institutions aided and main- 
tained by the Council in which instruction 
in the printing trades is given. 

“ The opinions expressed by the various 
bodies are, on the whole, strongly in 
favour of the general proposals outlined, 
and no serious questions of principle have 
been raised. 

'" After careful consideration of the 
report and of the recommendations con- 
tained therein, and of the views expressed 
to us by the various bodies mentioned 
above, we have come to the conclusion 
that the conditions in the printing trades 
require immediate action to be taken by 
the Council in certain directions. We 
feel that the present is not an appropriate 
moment to deal with the whole of the 
proposals contained in the report, but we 
think that the report should now be 
brought before the committee, and we 
submit recommendations in regard to 
certain of the proposals. We recom- 
mend— 

(a) That the development of technical 
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training for the printing trades is a matter 
of urgent importance within the meaning 
of resolution No. 2 (b) of 9th November, 
1915 (p. 444) ; and that the Council be 
recommended accordingly. 

" (b) That the co-operation of the 
three main central institutions in London, 
the St. Bride Institute, the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, and the Borough 
Polytechnic, be invited in order to develop 
their printing departments into one central 
“School for Printing ' for London, which 
should be situated in the heart of the 
printing industry. 

" (c) That two subsidiary printing 
schools be developed in London, one in 
the north and one in the south ; that the 
school in the north be developed from and 
incorporated in the work of the Aldenham 
Institute ; and that the school in the south 
be developed in the existing school at the 
Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts 
(Camberwell). 

“ (d) That the Central School of Arts 
and Crafts (Holborn) develop printing 
in its highest branches as a section of the 
existing Book Production school, with a 
limited number of sclected students of 
artistic skill and ability, and that facilities 
be given for passing on such students after 
preliminary training from the other 
schools. 

“ (e) That the printing departments 
proposed to be amalgamated in the fore- 
going resolution (b) be developed in the 
School for Printing for London in a cen- 
tral position. 

“ (f) That, upon the completion of the 
scheme of amalgamation, the work of the 
printing departments in the St. Bride 
Institute, and the Borough Polytechnic 
should cease, and arrangements made for 
the transfer of all machinery and equip- 
ment to the proposed School for Printing. 
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(g) That adequate provision for a 
subsidiary printing school to develop 
from the Aldenham Institute be sought 
in the north, either in the Islington area, 
or in the proposed North Western Poly- 
technic. 

“ (h) That a joint standing conference 
be appointed for the proposed School 
for Printing, the School of Photo-Engrav- 
ing and Lithography, the subsidiary school 
in the north and south, and the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, to consider, 
separately and in consultation with the 
Book Production Consultative Committee, 
developments of equipments, new classes, 
courses of public lectures, exhibitions, 
advertising, etc., relative to the printing 
trades generally." 

It is evidently the opinion of Mr. 
Smail that the schools or institutes such 
as he recommends would draw together 
all the best talent that can help toward 
the better production of all kinds of 
letterpress and the allied trades, and so 
put the future of those trades and especi- 
ally those whose daily occupation is taken 
up by them, in a much better and stronger 
position than they occupy to-day. 


A New Excuse. 
a good story about estimating. 


A He says: “ I heard something 


new in the line of an excuse for making a 
low estimate the other day, to the effect 
that a certain party, in estimating, if he 
knew that the customer for whose require- 
ments he was estimating was a little 
shaky, a low quotation was submitted, so 
that in case he received the work and 
if the customer went to the bad, he would 
not lose as much as if he got a good 
price. This is a new excuse to me, and 
I thought it would interest the trade." 


MASTER printer tells his colleagues 
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St. Brides Portfolio. 


T. BRIDE'S answer to the call of 
London's Education Officer is one 
of which any teaching staff may 

well be proud ; students that can produce 
work of so excellent a quality reflect the 
highest praise upon all concerned —the 
principal, the teacher staff and the 


students themselves —and we very heartily | 


congratulate them upon the work pro- 
duced. 

The large colour plate is a piece of nrst- 
class printing such as would do credit to 
any high-class printing firm, so also in 
" York Minster,” in fact the whole of the 
work calls for the highest commendation, 
and students who can produce such work 
must surely have a very successful future 
before them, unless the war claims them 
and spoils them for such work when it is 
Over. 

It must be a source of great satisfaction 
to the principal, Mr. J. R. Riddell, to fecl 
that he has been able to infuse such a 
spirit of enthusiasm into those under his 
care that they have been induced to 
attempt and to attain to such a pitch of 
perfection, for whether it is a large colour 
poster, a booklet, a calendar, ora portrait, 
they all show the same attention to 
quality and finish of which any school 
might be proud. The Portfolio is an 
eloquent tribute to patient and effective 


teaching and to ready assimilation and’ 


thoroughness upon the part of the student, 
and is a powerful appeal for the early 
carrying into effect of the new scheme for 
greatly extending the usefulness of the 
present school. 

As the Army claims the students soon 
as they arrive at 18 years of age, it is of 
the greatest importance that the younger 


apprentices join up as early as possible 
and so put themselves forward for the many 
higher positions in the trade that will be 
open when the war comes to a close. 

The day classes will be re-opened in 
September and the evening classes in 
which process printing is taught as well as 
designing for printers, together with a 
class for the study of paper from a printer's 
standpoint: all matters of great import- 
ance to the future manager. 

We urge upon all master printers the 
necessity of seeing that their apprentices 
take every opportunity of making them- 
selves efficient, even if it takes them away 
from the works for an hour or two some 
days in the week, it will be a good 
investment. 


Installing an 
Engraving Plant. 


E RINTER,”’ New York, asks advice 
about putting in an engraving 
plant. Hethinks the prices now 

charged by engravers are exorbitant, etc. 

ANSWER.—There never was a time 
when it would be more unprofitable to 
establish an engraving plant in connection 
with a printing-house than the present. 

Labour is high and scarce, chemicals and 

metals are almost prohibitive in price, but, 

worst of all, customers are more exacting. 

Better start a paper-mill on account of the 

high prices of paper. The writer has said 

elsewhere that “ If a printer is looking 
for trouble, there is no quicker way than 
to bring on himself an engraving plant. 

The day the camera comes in, the enjoy- 

ment of his business moves out.” 
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The Photo-Engraver and the Printer. 


By H. A Gatchel. 

" The vecognised up-to-date method re- 
quires that any one who buys for another 
shall charge a fee fov the service he renders.” 

HILST this subject may be con- 

sidered from various viewpoints, 

probably we shall be profited 

most if we consider it from the viewpoint 
of intelligent co-operation. 

During the evolution of the business of 
photo-engraving, unfortunately in the 
past the buyer, who usually was the 
printer, became so accustomed to 
dominating the terms and conditions 
of the sale that it became an established 
habit to assume that the buyer was 
the only party to be considered in the 
transaction, the seller being merely a 
negligible item. 

Fortunately such conditions are rapidly 
passing away, and experienced, discrimin- 
ating buyers of photo-engravings are rea- 
lizing that their interests are best served 
when they defer to the advice and good 
judgment of practical, skilled photo- 
engravers, who must be considered on the 
same basis as themselves, and that it is 
just and proper for the engraver to deter- 
mine the value at which his product is 
to be sold and how it is to be handled 
if the best results are expected. 

In the dark days referred to, just like 
the printers and many others engaged in 
manufacturing, photo-engravers seemed to 
think it was impractical to evolve any 
standard method of computing costs ; but 
nowadays in the business world it is 
recognised that those who do not keep up 
such records are scarcely to be classed 
as competent business men. 

Of course, the product of photo-en- 


gravers being mostly one of labour ex- 
pense, cannot always be sold at the same 
fixed price. It varies to the nature and 
amount of copy, style of treatment and 
finish of plate, as well as the grade of 
work most suitable for accomplishing the 
desired purpose, it being necessary for the 
photo-engraver to keep in mind the 
proper handling to meet the practical 
requirements of the printer. 

The question often is raised by printers 
as to why the engraver does not sell to 
him on a cheaper basis than he does to an 
outsider. The answer to this would seem 
to be another question—Can the printer 
afford to sell to the engraver cheaper 
than he does to an outsider? Again, 
is it not a fact that any work ordered 
under exactly the same conditions by two 
different people practically costs the same 
to produce ? Hence, how is it possible 
to make the job any cheaper for one man 
than another? Under modem condi- 
tions of transacting business, why should 
either one be entitled to a special discount 
in view of the small margins of profit 
possible ? It is apparent that the recog- 
nised up-to-date method requires that 
any one who buys for another shall charge 
a fee for the service he renders, the 
amount of the fee to be determined by the 
value of such service, of which he himself 
should be the judge. 

—From The American Printer. 


A reduction in price does not create a 
demand for Photo-engravings. If we can 
all understand what this sentence means, 
and will act accordingly, nine-tenths of 
our troubles, losses, heartaches and head- 
aches will disappear, 
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Empire and friendly countries. 


ENLARGED DIRECTORY 


Merchants and Manufacturers ín India 
And Year Book, 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


This edition will contain not only the addresses of Merchants and Manufacturers in India, dealing 
in each class of goods, classified in alphabetical order, but will also include various useful facts and 
figures concerning Indian trade and industry, with trade acts, patent and design acts, interesting 
account of Native States and Political Divisions of India, and a complete list of residents, societies, 
hospitals, colleges, schools, newspapers, clubs, physicians, libraries, and other enormous information 
not accessible even in more expensive works of reference. A Spectal Featare of this edition is 
the foreign section of prominent business houses located everywhere throughout the British 


ROYAL EDITION (Illustrated with Photos of Ruling Chiefs, Gentry, . and 
Views of India)—Rs. 25 or £1 15s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION—Rs. 10 or 15s. 


LAXMICHAND DOSSABHAI & BROS., Rajkot, INDIA. 


1916-17. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent -for the betterment ot their daily work. 
ach month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often hum rous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

. PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this department. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems of job 
en are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 

Ours. 

THE APPRENTICB PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected tor their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
specimens ot printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
"er are illustrated 1n colours. 

HE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising.  [llustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description ot the 
vanous processes of book-binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 

PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding process engtav- 
Ing are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
00 all phases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted and illustrated 

. TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
with the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
ol representative American manufacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month. 
Published monthly : subscription price, $3.85 per year, 

Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ilis., U.S.A. 


D' PRINTER. 


puduit 


AND STATIONER 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A Journat of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
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Standardisation and Education. 


By Commissioner Louis Flader, International Association Master Process Engravers. 


International Association adopted 

the policy of Education and Stan- 
dardisation, it became apparent at once 
that the root of all our evils was ignorance. 
It is easy enough to confess that we lack 
knowledge. This confession, however, 
covers so wide a range that we soon find 
it necessary to classify and specify cer- 
tain subjects according to their impor- 
tance and influence upon our affairs in 
order that we may concentrate upon them 
and thus furnish the most necessary 
information first. It is quite evident 
that none of us will ever know it all, and 
it also follows that there is a difference 
among individuals in their capacity for 
understanding ; consequently, the best 
we can hope for is the dissemination of a 
certain amount of fundamental and abso- 
lutely necessary knowledge among those 
who are engaged in the manufacture of 
photo-engravings. 

Some years ago, when the first effort 
was made to standardise a part of this 
business through the adoption of a scale, 
but very few could be found who could 
or would believe in such a document. 
Subsequent efforts met with considerable 


p“ or six years ago, when the 


opposition on the part of the engravers, 
for no other reason than the one that hav- 
ing no definite knowledge of the cost of 
production, they lacked a foundation for 
a selling price, regardless of whether that 
selling price was a sliding scale or an 
arbitrary square-inch rate. 

For years photo-engravers products 
were sold on a square-inch basis. The 
price per square inch was high at first 
and was gradually reduced through com- 
petition until it reached a point where it 
was too low for small size plates and too 
high for large plates. Subsequent deve- 
lopments and still greater competition 
forced the square-inch price down to a 
point where it inflicted a substantial 
loss upon the engraver on all plates con- 
taining less than eighteen square inches, 
gave him no profit for plates from eighteen 
to about forty square inches, and but a 
small profit for plates larger than forty 
square inches. It cannot be denied that 
many strenuous efforts were made in 
different localities during these years to 
stabilise the square-inch price, and it is 
a matter of history that every one of these 
efforts proved an ultimate and a com- 
plete failure. 
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Why is it that the photo-engravers 
could not agree upon a fair square-inch 
price and stick toit? Why did the square 
inch rate drop lower and lower in spite 
of all efforts made to uphold it? There 
is only one answer; viz., during those 
years there was so little actual knowledge, 
among the manufacturing photo-engra- 
vers, of their cost of production, that they 
did not take the cost of production into 
consideration at all. They simply based 
their prices upon those made by their 
competitors, who, in turn, did likewise. 

The first step of progress in the photo- 
engraving industry was made by the 
International Association, when it began 
its agitation on the subject of cost-finding. 

The next progressive step was the 
creation and circulation of the Simple 
Cost System. This act led to the next logi- 
cal development ; viz., the creation of the 
Standard Scale, a basic schedule of values 
founded upon the cost of production. 

If you want to know why we have made 
so much progress in the last two years and 
how it was possible to introduce the 
Standard Scale as rapidly and generally 
as we did, just stop and consider this 
fact. Five years ago not over a dozen 
establishments in the country had any- 
thing in operation that could be dignified 
by the term of Cost System. To-day 
there are at least two hundred firms using 
various kinds of recognised cost-finding 
systems. The progress we have made is 
consistent with the knowledge we have 
obtained. It is nothing more, nothing 
less. 

It is a noteworthy fact that all the 
unfair competition among manufacturing 
photo-engravers that is prevalent to-day, 
and all the price-cutting connected there- 
with, emanates, almost without exception, 
from institutions that know nothing 


about the cost of production and which in 
most cases oppose, with all their strength, 
every effort to teach them something in 
that line. 

With this we reach the most serious 
part of our subject—competition. If the 
International Association stands for any- 
thing at all, it stands for fair competition. 
This means the competition of service, 
quality, personality and, in fact, so many 
items, all of them depending upon the 
human equation, that the field of fair 
competition is surely large enough and 
broad enough to satisfy every proper 
desire and to permit every man to conduct 
a profitable business, provided he is 
mentally, physically and financially 
equipped to do business. 

I wish particularly to warn you against 
the tendency which appears to be in the 
minds of some men to establish standards 
in this business based upon the accom- 
plishments of thosc lowest in the scale of 
fitness, equipment and ability. Stan- 
dardisation is necessary, but the standard 
established will have to be fair, and we 
must not attempt to fix a standard that 
will place a handicap upon intelligence, 
understanding and ability, and a premium 
upon ignorance, stupidity and general 
unfitness. In other words, the man 
with the proper training, a good under- 
standing of business and with sufficient 
capital, should be in a position to profit 
in a measure commensurate with his 
qualifications. The man without these 
essentials will have to struggle as best he 
can to get along. That sort of man is no 
different in the photo-engraving business 
than he is inany other walk of life. Society 
at large condemns such a man to a life of 
ceaseless struggle and penury. The In- 
ternational Association, on the other hand, 
makes every effort to supply him with 
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the knowledge that will enable him to 
get out of his rut and into the ranks of 
successful business men. 

In the interest of fair competition, we 
have found it necessary to constantly 
extend our educational efforts. The read- 
ing notes on the Standard Scale are for 
the purpose of defining terms and stan- 
dardising certain operations, so that those 
who use the scale may have a common 
understanding of these essential facts. 
It stands to reason that if we all had 
access to the same knowledge and all 
understood the business and its details 
in the same manner and saw them in the 
same light, competition between us would 
be clean, honourable and fair. Lack of 
understanding, however, causes most of 
us to take unnecessary chances and to 
speculate in cases where we should be 
working absolutely according to definite 
facts. 

I have seen a great many instances 
where two or more firms, in estimating 
upon a prospective order, differed so 
widely in their figures that it was abso- 
lutely impossible for anyone to under- 


stand, not only the difference in figures, - 


but the method by which they were 
obtained. A careful analysis has dis- 
closed the fact that there are as many 
interpretations of certain terms and prac- 
tices connected with the photo-engraving 
business as there are men in it. This 
results in a senseless quotation of meaning- 
less figures that are either too high or too 
low and usually have no relation whatever 
to the cost of the service rendered. We 
meet with this peculiar condition. We 
find institutions and men who have 
a sincere desire to get a fair price for their 
product and to compete fairly with their 
fellow-engravers, but who find themselves 
in an embarrassing position, time and 
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again, because of a lack of understanding 
in the various essentials in this business. 

Our greatest necessity is to standardise 
our understanding of every factor in the 
photo-engraving business. 

The Simple Cost System and other 
cost systems as well, have produced a 
great deal of information of inestimable 
value to the photo-engravers, but in my 
mind, at least, the more we learn, the 
more we need to learn. We have just 
barely pried the lid off the storehouse of 
knowledge, and we cannot afford to be 
satisfied until we get to the bottom of our 
subject. I have always longed for the 
day when the manufacturing photo- 
engraver can talk intelligently and accur- 
ately about any phase of his business and 
back his talk with facts. We hear of 
other lines of business, especially in 
manufacturing industries, where the cost 
of every unit is accurately known and 
where men can produce facts and figures 
at an instant's notice. We read of the 
investigations conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission in the various lines and 
we are astonished at the apparent ease 
with which the cost of production is pro- 
duced. 

With this idea in mind I drafted a series 
of questions which were mailed under the 
title “ Statistical Forms Nos. 1 and 2" 
to every manufacturing photo-engraver 
in the country, principally for two reasons. 

First, to learn how many manufacturing 
photo-engravers kept their books in such 
a manner as to enable them to furnish the 
desired information. 

Second, to ascertain the amount of 
standardisation prevailing among the 
manufacturing photo-engravers in the 
matter of book-keeping and accounting. 

Five hundred and fifty manufacturing 
photo-engraving establishments received 
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the Statistical Blanks, together with a 
strong circular letter urging them to 
comply with our request. This was 
followed with a second lot of blanks, in 
exact duplicate of the first, with an 
additional letter again asking compli- 
ance with our wishes. Although a com- 
paratively short time was granted to 
the different firms to procure the informa- 
tion and make returns, the period of time 
was ample for the purpose and the num- 
ber of replies received must be taken as 
a true indication of existing conditions. 

The eighty-nine firms which reported 
in some manner or other, and which were 
located in forty-eight different cities, 
include the largest as well as the smallest 
shops. I wish to say, in all fairness, that 
the most intelligent answers came from 
the smaller firms and some of the most 
glaring errors from the largest firms. I 
believe I can account for this startling 
condition. In the case of the smaller 
firms, the proprietor or manager is close 
to his business and its affairs. If he has 
the proper business training, he is able to 
analyse his business thoroughly, and 
any reports sent out from such an in- 
stitution reflect the principal's knowledge. 
In the case of the large firms, matters such 
as this are turned over to book-keepers, 
many of whom may be most excellent in 
their speciality, which is the recording of 
financial transactions, but who have no 
powers of analysis, consequently simply 
produce figures, which frequently answer 
no purpose whatever. 

The inaccuracies appearing in the 
reports under discussion are not due 
so much to stupidity or inability as they 
are to misunderstanding. The Estimating 
Exercises demonstrated beyond the ques- 
tion of a doubt that difference in price 
is usually due to a difference in under- 


standing. The Statistical Reports plainly 
demonstrate that difference in accounting 
is due largely to a difference of under- 
standing. 

If we want to place our industry on a 
safe and sane basis, we must find ways and 
means to standardise our understanding 
of every phase of the photo-engraving 
business. That, in my opinion, is the most 
important task before us. 

Ill say this for the manufacturing 
photo-engravers. If we could standardise 
a form of book-keeping and accounting 
so that our members would classify the 
various items and enter them according 
to a prepared formula, then we no doubt 
would get reports that would compare 
favourably with those produced by any 
line of endeavour. 

Reports of this kind would be of ines- 
timable value if proper standards were 
established. No doubt every man would 
like to know how his management and 
items compare with those of others in the 
same line of business. No doubt every- 
one would like to know whether his efforts 
are productive of average results, whether 
they are up to, above or below standard. 
At the present time you have no access 
to that sort of information because a 
standard has not yet been established. 

We must find a way to enable our mem- 
bers to furnish reports and statistics that 
will convey the same meaning to all who 
read them. 

Our greatest weakness is due to the 
fact that we have allowed the business to 
become individualised to such an extent 
that each man in it is a law unto himself. 
He sets his own standards, based upon 
such information as he finds at hand and 
upon his ability to understand it, and if 
his standard differs from that of every 


other man and by differing makes it more 
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difficult for all to prosper, that is not his 
fault, as far as he is concerned. 

How can we hope for improvements 
in our industry under such chaotic 
conditions ? 

How can you expect your competitor 
to forsake his individual standard and 
accept your standard as long as you have 
no common standard ? 

Why should he nct feel just as satisfied 
with his views as you are with your views ? 

Price. arguments and cut rates will be 
the exception instead of the rule when 
the manufacturing photo-engravers can 
be educated up to a full understanding 
of their affairs based upon a standard based 
upon the experience of the majority. 

Let us stop speculating with the vitals 
of our business. Let us spend the neces- 
sary amounts to produce facts and 
standards, and if that is done, you will 
benefit far more in every way than you 
have ever benefitted from all previous 
efforts put together. 

We have accomplished wonderful results 
with such funds as we have had to work 
with. We are just beginning to realise 
the possibilities of our future and 
its opportunities. The photo-engraving 
business never presented such oppor- 
tunities as it does to-day. but these oppor- 
tunities must be understood before they 
can be realised. The day of individualism 
in business, and particularly in our busi- 
ness, is past. This is the age of organisa- 
tion. 

You must face the truth squarely and 
realise that you will have to pay for 
everything you get. You will have to 
pay in money, in thought and in organised 
and individual effort. Whether you raise 
the funds necessary to carry out the 
plans here presented or whether you fail 
to raise them, does not relieve you of 
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expense. If you do not pay out this 
money to your organisation for the 
improvement of conditions, you will pay 
out more money and for a much longer 
period in the losses sustained through 
unfair, ignorant and vicious competition. 

Our task is to organise, standardise, and 
educate. Our ultimate goal is one country, 
one industry, one standard. 


eA Photo-Engraver 
and his Errors. 


H you noticed how the photo- 


engraving trade differs from other 
trades and professions in the 
effect of mistakes ? 

When a plumber makes a mistake, he 
charges twice for it. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake, it's 
just what he wanted, because he has a 
chance to try the case all over again. 

When a carpenter makes a mistake, it's 
just what he expected, because the chances 
are ten to one he never learned his busi- 
ness. i 

When an electrician makes a mistake, 
he blames it on “induction,” because 
nobody knows what that is. 

When a doctor makes a mistake, he 
buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake, it 
becomes the law of the land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake, no- 
body knows the difference. 

But with a photo-engraver it's differ- 
ent. He cannot turn his mistakes into 
profits, as others do. He has to make the 
plate over sometimes when it even isn’t 
his fault that the crror crept in.—Ben 
Franklin Monthly. 
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Lieut. Leslie Holt. 


HE many friends of Mr. William 
T Holt, one of the Managing Direc- 
tors of the well-known process 
firm of Messrs. John Swain & Son, will 
join in the hearty congratulations we 
extend to both him and his son, Lieut. 
Leslie Holt, who has won the coveted 
distinction of receiving the Military Cross, 
which ranks only 
just below the 
V.C., in recog- 
nition of his con- 
spicuous service 
during the battle 
of Messines. 

At the com- 
mencement of 
the war he joined 
the H.A.C., and 
having obtained 
a commission in 
the R.F.A. he 
was sent to 
France, where 
his resource and 
ability brought 
him to the notice 
of his superior 
officers, whose 
opinion of his 
work is shewn 
by the recom- 
mendation which brought him the honour 
referred to. 

Lieut. Holt enjoyed the privileges of a 
liberal education, first at Cranleigh, then at 
Geneva, where he learned both French and 
German so thoroughly that he is quite at 
home with them, and speaks both fluently. 

He then took up the task of preparing 
himself for a business career as a process 
engraver, so he spent five years in America 


and Canada, studying their processes 
and methods, etc., and having commenced 
at the bottom he worked through every 
department and ultimately became the 
works manager of one of the very impor- 
tant houses in America, which position he 
held for a period of two years. He 
afterwards turned his attention to 
photogravure. 
and travelled 
through various 
continental 
countries in 
order to gain the 
knowledge he 
felt he needed. 
He then returned 
to the house of 
which his father 
is one of the 
Managing Direc- 
tors until he vol- 
unteered to serve 
his country. 

It is the earnest 
wish of his many 
friends in this 
country as well 
as in America 
that he may 
come through 
whatever may 
lie before him safely and well. 

The opportunity that brought him the 
distinction came at the battle of Messines. 
His battery was being heavily shelled and 
was set on fire, threatening to involve the 
whole battery. With great presence of 
mind he called for volunteers, and not 
only succeeded in getting the fire under 
control, but completely saved the situa- 
tion. 
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The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 


Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 

HE Council re-assembled on Monday, 

T August 27th, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the work awaiting it. 

There were two applications for mem- 
bership, thus still further reducing the 
very small number of houses still outside 
the Federation. Is it possible to get the 
full 100 per cent. before the end of the 
year ? 

There have been two or three appli- 
cations at various times for permission to 
do certain classes of work at prices 
outside those laid down in the scale ; 
another such application was among the 
correspondence dealt with at this meeting. 

The Council gives such applications its 
very careful attention, having in mind the 
interest of the individual member con- 
cerned as well as the interest of the 
Federation as a whole, and is fully alive 
to the fact that such cases must be 
carefully examined before a decision is 
arrived at, consequently each application 
has been thoroughly discussed from every 
point, but in no case has the Council 
been convinced that any injustice would 
be inflicted upon the member applying 
for the permission by its being unable 
to comply with the request, the opinion 
being that the greatest benefit to the 
individual members of the Federation 
would be best secured by holding fast 
to the scale, and, so far as the Council 
is aware, in no case has permanent harm 
been done by the refusal. 

The Metal Committee report that both 
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copper and zinc are coming forward in 
quantities sufficient to supply the needs 
of the trade, so that the outlook so far as 
these metals are concerned is very fair 
indeed. This, of course, does not mean 
that every individual house can get all 
the metal it requires at a moment's 
notice, should they have a run upon 
either copper or zinc. 

The committee can only allocate accord- 
ing to the general requirements of the 
trade, and should any house suddenly want 
more than their allotment justifies, it must 
be a matter of arrangement before it can 
get the extra supply, but the committee 
will do everything they can to help in 
such cases. The house ordering. however, 
must be patient and not feel it is not 
getting the attention it deserves if 
a little delay occurs. 

The Committee re National Service 
has reported that the returns from both 
employers and men have proved to be 
disappointing, and that the effort made in 
conjunction with the Government must 
therefore be regarded as a failure, at all 
events as far as the process engraving 
trade is concerned. This is scarcely to be 
wondered at, considering that everyeligible 
man has already left the trade for mili- 
tary or other work connected with the war. 

It is satisfactory to know that the joint 
committee which was formed to deal with 
this subject will remain in existence for 
the purpose of dealing with any future 
development of the National Service 
scheme, and also to deal w th any other 
question which may arise affecting the 
mutual interests of process engravers and 
electrotypers. 

Letters were read relating to matters of 
arrangement between the Men's Society 
and the Federation, but as such matters 
can be best dealt with by personal 
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interviews, the decisions were postponed 
till such time as the mext meeting of the 
men's representatives and the Council 
can be arranged. There have already 
been several such meetings, and in every 
case good has resulted therefrom. 

The finances were reported to be in a 
satisfactory condition, and would be 
improved in the near future by the pay- 
ment of the subscriptions for the second 
half of the year, which will put the 
Council in possession of sufficient income 
to meet all the liabilities that are likely to 
be incurred till the end of the financial 
year, and in all probability leave a small 
balance to be carried forward. 

Various other matters of minor impor- 
tance were considered, and replies made 
thereto. Every letter that comes to the 
Secretary is laid before the Council, and 
however small the firm may be from 
which it emanates it has the same careful 
attention as though it had come from one 
of the foremost houses in the trade. 

The Secretary will be away from the 
office for a well-earned holiday during the 
whole of September, so that members will 
kindly excuse any delay that may take 
place in answering correspondence.  Ar- 
rangements have been made so that any 
inconvenience that may arise shall be 
reduced to the minimum, and the Metal 
Committee is meeting regularly. 

Various members being away on holiday 
the Council will not meet again till some 
time late in September. 


Continued from page 139. 

plate nto inking up properly may be 
employed for this medium, and the 
usual etching fluids may be used, but the 
surface must only be dabbed with a damp 
leather, not rubbed, nor is it advisable to 
use the usual damping rag. 
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Bolt Court School. 


HIS School re-opens for the Winter’s 
work on the 17th of the present 
month, and the Principal (A. J. 

Bull) has provided a very excellent 
programme of study and work for the new 
session, so that any student who enters 
thoroughly into the spirit of the school 
will find the benefit amply repay the time 
given thereto. 

Seeing that so many of those who have 
recently been students have been called 
to the army, we would heartily commend 
to every employing process engraver the 
careful consideration of the question : In 
what way can I best interest the lads in 
my employ in the work of the school ? 

We are convinced that employers will 
find it to their ultimate advantage 
to give every youth in their employ 
facilities to become students at these 
sessions, and by special means encourage 
their regular attendance, for in the very 
near future very much will depend upon 
the progress they make just now, as even 
If the war comes to an early conclusion it 
will be a very considerable time before 
those experienced in the work can return 
to civil life. 

There is every prospect of a very great 
demand for illustrations as soon as there 
is any sign of peace coming about. Conse- 
quently any progress the lads are encour- 
aged to make now will amply repay for 
any inconvenience that may be occasioned 
during the coming winter. 

We know the great difficulties of 
to-day, and are not unmindful of the 
importance of keeping the work in every 
department of a process house in 
regular movement so as to avoid a block 
àt any one point, yet this notwithstanding 
We are convinced that the best interests of 


the trade as a whole and the best interests 
of the employer will be served by a fairly 
generous treatment of the lads of to-day 
in the matter of time for technical in- 
struction in Bolt Court School. 


The Manchester 


Process Classes. 


HESE classes will commence their 
Winter's work on the first Monday 
in October, and those responsible 

for the same will extend a no less hearty 
welcome to new students than that with 
which they will greet those of last year. 
For the process trade of Manchester and 
surrounding districts these classes serve 
the same purpose as do those of Bolt Court 
for London, so that what we have urged 
upon the London employers is just as 
applicable to those in Manchester. 


Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act. 


Y the Workmen's Compensation 
(War Additions) Acts a further 
burden has been laid upon the 

employer. This act raises the compensa- 
tion payable to the employee by 25 per 
cent., no matter whether the accident 
for which the compensation is payable 
occurred before or after the passing of 
this Act. 

It is of the greatest importance to em- 
ployers that they get themselves covered 
for this additional payment at the earliest 
opportunity, for existing policies do not 
provide for this extra pavment. 

We understand that the leading insur- 
ance companies are accepting this risk at 
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a 10 per cent. increase upon the premiums 
already payable covering the period in 
question, providing the employer signs a 
special form passing the risk on to the 
company. 

The increase is for the period of the 
war and six months afterwards. 

We advise all concerned to give this 
matter careful and prompt attention, for 
the burden might prove a very heavy one 
in case of accident. 

Copies of the Act may be obtained, price 
one penny, from H.M. Stationery Office, 
or of practically all booksellers. 


Fish Glue. 


T" importance of this article in 


process work is too well known to 

our readers to require any remarks 
in this magazine, for not only is the article 
itself of importance, but it is of the greatest 
importance that the quality should be the 
best procurable. 

We hear that in certain Government 
circles there has been some talk of stopping 
or greatly restricting the import of the 
American glue, and as by far the greater 
quantity used in this country comes from 
America it will be readily seen that process 
engravers are in further danger of getting 
their work made more difficult than 
hitherto. 

We advise every process engraver to use 
any influence he may have in the direction 
of getting any such attempt nipped in the 
bud, as once the order goes forth it is a 
far more difficult problem to deal with. 

If any reader has access to his M.P. 
it would be wise to discuss the matter with 
him and get him interested ; and if any 
other method suggests itself, pursue it 
vigorously, and do everything possible 
to prevent such an order being issued. 


(ol lotype Prints 
from Bromide Paper. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 

ROMIDE paper as used for ordinary 
B contact printing and enlarging 
may be used as a printing surface 
for the production of a small quantity 
of proofs, and has an advantage over 
ordinary collotype, that from any negative 
that will yield a good bromide print or 
enlargement it is possible to make a 
collotype printing film with image same 
size reduced or enlarged, and at a very 
small cost. 

The bromide paper used for this pur- 
pose is what the manufacturers classify 
as semi-matt, carbon surface or velvet 
surface; glossy surface paper can be 
used, but it is apt to blister quickly. 
Some manufacturers make a special paper 
and call it bromoil. 

The prints or enlargements should be 
just a httle over-exposed, and developed 
until the highest light is decidedly tinted. 
The developer that is the best is 


Pyrogallic Acid ............ loz. 30 gr. 
Meta Bisulphite Potash loz. 30 gr. 
Potassium Bromide ...... Joz. 15 gr. 
Pic dicm 9oz. 300cc. 


LABEL STOCK PyRo. 
Developer No. 1. 


Stock Pyro" «edes loz. 30cc. 
Water sonnie ur ene 9oz. 300cc. 
Developer No. 2. 

Liquor Ammonia .880 loz. 30cc. 
Water sesede ronn ian 9oz. 300cc. 


Mix No. 1 and No. 2 in equal parts. After 
development fix in 


Hyposulphite of Soda ...... 20z. 60gr. 
Metabisulphite of Potash 60grains 4gr. 
Water: mcr 160z. 500cc. 
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These prints or enlargements, like a 
collotype plate, must have a white margin 
all round, of at least one inch in extent, 
because if the inking roller has to be used 
up to the edges the film will come away. 

After fixing in hypo the print or en- 
largement must be thoroughly well washed 
and then dried. 

When dry the print or enlargement is 
immersed in a solution made up of 


Copper Sulphate ............... 130 grains 
Common Salt .................. 720  ,, 
Potassium Bichromate ...... 30  , 
Water. aidenxesasiiasiusseesive 2002. 


This is used at a temperature of 750?F. 

The image quickly bleaches to a bright 
yellow ; then wash well in ten or twelve 
changes of water. Now immerse for 
five minutes in the hyposulphite fixing 
bath as above. Again wash in at least 
twelve changes of water. 

The next operation will be to lay the 
print face up in a sheet of zinc, and to 
dab surface dry with a damp chamois 
leather when it is ready for inking up. 
This inking up is done with an india- 
rubber roller which has previously been 
treated on a lathe with coarse emery 
cloth or glass paper until the surface is 
like a piece of velvet. Such a roller takes 
ink easily, and parts with it just as readily 
without undue suction. This roller is 
charged with ink a little thinner than 
ordinarily used for collotype and a more 
gentle pressure is used. The image will 
require some little time at first to get the 
ink to take, but once it starts no trouble 
Will be met with The best press for these 
prints will be either an ordinary letter- 
press such as an Albion, or failing this an 
ordinary domestic india-rubber wringer 
that has not had the rollers twisted by 
domestic use. Any of the usual means 
Sometimes necessary to coax a collotype 


Continued on page 136, 


Paste wtthout Wheat 
Flour. 


HE following recipes, which we clip 
from the “ Building World," may 


be found of service, the pastes 
being suitable for many little jobs done in 
the studio and workroom :— 

In ordinary times rye flour should 
always be used for paste, as it is more 
glutinous than wheat flour, and gives 
better results. A recipe for such a paste 
is herewith given: Mix 2lb. of rye flour 
into a paste with water. The flour may 
be old and even unfit for food. Add 
boiling water to thin sufficiently, then put 
it on the fire and bring to the boil, stirring 
vigorously. Add llb. of glue size and a 
few drops of oil of cloves, stirring well in, 
and adding more water as the mixture 
comes to the boil. 

For a flourless paste, soften 4 parts of 
good glue in 15 parts of cold water, and 
then heat moderately till all is dissolved 
and the solution becomes clear. Then add 
65 parts of boiling water, stirring con- 
stantly. In another vessel 20 parts of 
starch are stirred in cold water to makea 
thin, milky fluid. Stir into this the boiling 
glue solution gradually, and then boil the 
whole for a moment or so, adding more 
boiling water as required. After cooling, 
a few drops of carbolic acid should be put 
in as a preservative. 

Another flourless paste is made by mixing 
80zs. of starch and 3ozs. of white dextrine ` 
in cold water, to make a batter. In ano- 
ther vessel dissolve 20zs. of borax in 1 
gallon of boiling water, and add to it 6ozs. 
of glycerine. Add this latter mixture 
to the starch, constantly stirring till it 
turns into a translucent paste. This 
paste will not crack, is very pliable. 
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What ts ** Next Door” Doing ? 


A Gossip on Foundry Organisation and Technique. 


By F Colebrook. 


44 


LAD you've looked in. Do I mind 
talking foundry shop at home ? 
Good heavens, no! If I objected, 

it could only be on the score of dullness, 

And there's nothing dull in any part of 

my work. It isn't always just what I 

would have had. But ‘if you can't 

get what you like, try to like what you 
get.' 

‘“ Besides you see, old chap, it isn't 
dificult to like victory. And we're 
winning. And we're helping others to 
win.” 

“ You say you're winning ? Not every- 
where, surely. There's been a foundry 
auction sale.” 

“ That's a fair reminder. But let me 
give you my opinion for what it's worth, 
that if the war time management of the 
firm whose plant has been auctioned 
could have been the management of that 
firm twenty years ago, we should not have 
had to deplore that swallowing up of its 
plant in the maw of war-time auction. 
It's the only swallow-up of that kind we've 
had; and one swallow doesn't make a 
Winter. Bit mixed up, is that? All- 
right, so be it. But let me say what I 
think I may say without hurting any- 
one's feelings now—let me say that the 
one foundry whose plant has now disap- 
peared at auction is the one foundry which 
nineteen years ago would have nothing to 
do with an earnest attempt to rally all the 
London foundries for a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether. In 1898 I 
was in the service of B. Dellagana & Co., 
and Mr. Holloway was then secretary of 
‘the Association with the long name — 


the Electrotypers and Stereotypers and 
Photo-engravers’ Trade Protection Assoc- 
lation, or something like that. I devilled 
for him; I called on all the engravers 
and all the foundries in London to promote 
price agreement. In the case of the trade 
foundries I got the signature of every 
London trade foundry but one to an agree- 
ment that from July Ist it would add 10 
per cent. to whatever prices it was then 
charging. This firm, whose plant has just 
been sold, was the only purely trade foun- 
drv in London that stood out. I'm not 
sure that I need use the qualification 
‘purely trade foundry,’ but I'm not clear 
in recollection about another house whose 
foundry was quite a subsidiary part of its 
business. 

‘ Well, this auctioned firm stood out. We 
wanted all to sign. Our motto was sign-e 
qua non. Accordingly I drafted a letter 
toits old principal and then gave away my 
size seven hat and bought a size eight ; 
for it was a perfect letter though I said 
it as shouldn't. It impressed all the other 
foundry chiefs anyhow ; they all signed 
it. Iremember that it followed Cobden's 
hint, ‘a rebuke goes down best on the 
back of a compliment,' and I fairly could 
and did compliment that foundry's head 
on the spirited and companionable part 
he had fulfilled in the trade for many 
years ; and we asked for and felt able to 
rcly on the same consistent public spirited 
course. | 

I asked that his reply should be sent to 
the head of one of the chief foundries. 
For a weck or so the size eight hat got 
tighter and tighter, but a change came ; 
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for, d'you know, that old gentlemen never 
answered that letter at all, although it 
bore the signatures of the whole trade, 
which was surely a compliment. If 
you wear an eight you shall have that 
hat; it's only had a fortnight's wear: 
I took to sixes.” : 

‘ Did their stopping out kill the effort ?” 

“ Well, the general manager of the lar- 
gest trade foundry wrote me: '-——'s 
refusing is not a negligible thing. Their 
business is a very important one. The 
agreement did virtually collapse ; I think 
only one house benefitted by our effort 
to any appreciable extent. It had the 
pluck to stick to the new rates, or some- 
thing like them. There was another 
cause besides this firm's abstention —the 
way customers were notified was not very 
tactful in all cases, and some avoidable 
resentment was created. We live and 
learn. 

“ As to the withholding firm's action, 
I don't like to speak of it; but yet feel 
that one ought to take note of these 
experiences. It is just possible the old 
partner never saw that jointly-signed 
letter. There was some doubt as to that 
at the time. He is long since dead ; his 
son who succeeded him is dead (very 
prematurely) ; their plant as an installed 
unit, is dead ; the one to whom reply was 
to have gone, is dead. Happily those are 
not the only deaths. Some other things 
are dead too; particularly I think we 
may say that the spirit of exclusiveness 
and aloofness and the tendency to surren- 
der in single units rather than fight in 
a phalanx—that also is dead." 

(To be continued.) 


THE smaller the apperture, or the more 
nearly the lens approaches a pinhole, the 
greater becomes the depth of definition. 


It Cannot be Done. 


ow often we hear this remark when 
H some proposition for the better- 
ment of business conditions is 
brought to the attention of printers! 
About fifteen years ago we heard it said 
of the printers’ board of trade idea, and 
only a few years since it was emphatically 
proclaimed by certain printers that a 
cost system that could be used in a 
printing plant was a physical impossibility. 
Yet both of these things have come to 
pass and have been the mcans of improving 
business conditions and making casier 
further betterments. 

Are process engravers in any better 
category than their fellow craftsmen ? 
We have often heard it said it was im- 
possible to get them to work together and 
to be loyal to each other, yet the Federa- 
tion,idea is firmly established, with prac- 
tically every process house joining in the 
cffort to put the business upon a sounder 
basis than it has ever previously enjoyed. 

This peculiar idea that seems to obsess 
so many pcople that what is is the best 
that can be, and that all suggested im- 
provements are chimerical and impossible 
of actual fulfilment, is emphasized in 
the following little clipping from a house 
organ that came our way this weck : 

Once there was a question that caused 
many a warm debate. It was that no 
boat could carry coal enough to cross the 
ocean under its own steam. That was 
not so very long ago either. One man 
went so far as to write a book about it. 
By figures and deductions he proved to 
his own satisfaction that the bulk of coal 
needed would exceed any boat’s capacity. 
And the first steamer to cross the ocean 
under its own steam brought that book as 
part of its cargo. The debate has since 
been discontinued. 
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A Call for Commercial Photography. 


N a recent number of ‘‘ On the Road " 
I —a magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of commercial travellers— 
there appears a letter which is worth the 
attention of every house that is anxious to 
get its share of the coming increase of 
commercial photography. The writer, 
after dealing with the increase in railway 
fares and the increased charges for excess 
luggage, points out how manufacturers 
and wholesalers could make a consider- 
able reduction in the weight of travellers' 
samples by taking advantage of the 
opportunities offered by photography. 

" Cabinct-makers and many textile 
workers," he goes on to say, ''have 
already grasped the great strides made in 
photography, and had, prior to the war, 
utilised these to a very large extent, with 
a resultant increase in trade and a reduc- 
tion in expenses ; but much yet remains 
to be done in this way by other manu- 
facturers. That business can be done, 
largely by the aid of photographic repro- 
duction, is evidenced by the extent to 
which this is used by the large retail firms 
in putting their wares before the public 
at the sales seasons. 

“That perfect reproductions can be 
made, both in colour and in texture, is 
to-day general knowledge, and is proved 
by the extent to which the cabinet making 
trades take advantage of the fact. Why 
then cannot the drapery, electric light 
fittings, motor sundries, straw hat and 
millinery, and other associated manu- 
facturers utilise this method of reducing 
cost and labour, labour not only to their 
own representatives, but also to porters 
in the railway employ and in many 
other directions ? ” 


Here is a clear, definite suggestion for 
making more use of photography in 
commerce. It is true, as the writer points 
out, that certain trades are already supply- 
ing their travellers with photographs of 
goods instead of actual samples, but in 
the vast majority of trades the system 
has never been thoroughly tried. 

As soon as manufacturers become con- 
vinced that expenses can be reduced and 
more business done by enabling their 
representatives to “travel light," an 
immense field will be opened up for the 
commercial photographer. The work is 
waiting—but it is waiting for the photo- 
grapher who is able to convince the manu- 
facturer that it can be done satisfactorily. 
Professionals who have no knowledge of 
commercial photography, and who are 
not prepared to give the necessary time 
and study to the work, should not attempt 
it. They would only spoil the chances of 
qualified men by giving manufacturers a 
wrong impression of what photography 
can do. There has been too much of this 
sort of thing in the past, and the develop- 
ment of commercial photography has been 
hindered in consequence. The writer of 
the letter is perfectly frank on this point. 
Here is what he says: '' Where failure 
has attended most efforts up to now in the 
use of photography it has arisen, not from 
the inability of photography to produce 
the required results, but because the work 
has been placed in the hands of photo- 
graphers who have no special knowledge 
of the art of reproduction. The starving 
of cost has in many cases been to blame 
also, and it is a certain fact that if success 
is to follow, a reasonable cost must be 
allowed for in producing the best results.” 
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Professionals who want to fit themselves 
to take a hand in modem commercial 
photography should lose no time in ac- 
quiring the necessary technical knowledge. 
Studio portraiture has kept them alive to 
the advances of the art side of their 
profession, but not to the advances on 
what may be called the scientific side of 
photography. | 

Scientific knowledge is not an absolute 
necessity in the studio ; but, Mr. Coulson 
pointed out in last month's '' Professional 
Photographer," it forms the best founda- 
tion for the work of the commercial photo- 
grapher. Ruleof thumb methods will not 
do for commercial work. "Vague, general 
ideas must give place to accurate know- 
ledge when it comes to using such materials 
as panchromatic plates and light filters. 
In many cases, indeed, it is all-important 
that colour values should be rendered 
with the utmost fidelity. 

Nothing has widened the scope of com- 
mercial photography so much as the in- 
troduction of panchromatic plates and 
light filters ; and a practical knowledge 
of their working is a first essential to the 
man who wants to secure the kind of 
photographic work required by manu- 
facturing firms. 

The “ British Journal " for March 30th, 
in introducing an exhaustive series of 
articles on commercial photography, said : 
“For a great deal of commercial work a 
panchromatic plate is essential. It is 
necessary not only for subjects of pro- 
nounced colours, such as oil paintings 
and water-colour drawings, but equally 
for such work as the photography of 
furniture, documents, etc. The commer- 
cial photographer should get and study the 
book, ' The Photography of Coloured 
Objects,’ published by the Kodak Com- 
pany, which will give him the best insight 
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he can have into the many uses to which 
panchromatic plates and suitable light 
filters can be put." 

Knowledge and ability in themselves, 
however, will not avail much if the photo- 
grapher simply sits at home and waits for 
orders to come along. To get hold of 
the work he must interview prospective 
customers, write personal letters, send 
examples of his work, advertise and keep 
himself in touch with the commercial 
world. 

There are two ways in which the pro- 
fessional can take up commercial photo- 
graphy. One is to get a good all-round 
knowledge so that he may be in a position 
to undertake any commercial work that 
may be going in his own district. The 
other is by special study to become an 
expert in one particular industry, and 
to aim at more than a local reputation. 

In either case the professional should 
read and, possibly, advertise in the trade 
papers. It would well repay those who 
want to keep themselves posted with what 
is taking place in manufacturing and 
selling circles to make a point of sceing 
such papers as “The Drapers’ Record, 
“ The Shoe and Leather Record," '' The 
Architect," ''The Builders’ Journal,” 
'* The Cabinet Maker," '' The Electrician," 
“The Autocar, and ‘ The Engineer.” — 


The Professional Photographer. 


IF labour and capital are to work har- 
moniously there must be mutuality in 
their relations. When one side dictates 
and determines the working conditions it 
is bound to work to the disadvantage of 
the other. But, by meeting face to face 
on equal ground and with equal rights 
practically all differences can in the main 
be satisfactorily adjusted. 
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p" AND PROGRESS, the house journal of 
Messrs. Strong & Hanbury, the well- 
known paper house of Upper Thames 
Street, is always as well produced as it is well 
edited. It gives some valuable information, 
and as a medium of communication between the 
house and its customers does some very good 
work. 

The August number is printed upon a common 
news, yet it is clean and smart—an excellent 
result. The printers have done their portion of 
the work in first-class style, and the issue shows 
how really good printing can be done upon very 
common paper. We congratulate both the 
publishers and the printers. 


T" HisTORY OF PRINTING, together with 
Printing in Colours, by R. A. Peddie, is 
an exceedingly fascinating study ot the 
rise, progress and development of the art that 
comes in contact with us at every turn of our 
everv-day life, consequently it has a deep in- 
terest for everyone, especially those who elect 
to make it their profession, as well as the means 
by which they gain their daily bread. 

Mr. Peddie very effectively carries his reader 
with him and makes the study so entrancing 
that one feels sorry there is not more of it. 

So as to get a clear setting for his story he takes 
each period ofabout onc hundred ycars, and deals 
with the progress made during that period ; 
commencing with the fifteenth century he brings 
his story right down to the present day. 

We cannot too strongly recommend the 
reading of this booklet to every process engraver 
as well as every printer throughout the country. 
They will each and all be the better for the 
effort and will thank the writer for his exceed- 
ingly interesting work. 


HE PRESTIGE OF A Two-CENT STAMP is 
T onc of the most effective pieces of real 
advertising we have seen. lt is so com- 
pletely thought out, so cleverly produced, that 
no one recciving it can help being struck by its 
etfectiveness. 

This folder not only tells the story of what the 
firm can do for the prospect ; it goes further and 
gives actual specimens of the folders, etc., it 
produces, each attached to an effective back- 
ground upon a sheet well printed as well as 
effectively edited, and moreover it quotes prices 
for the specimens thereon, and offers to produce 
similar work at like prices; and to make the 
effort complete there is enclosed with the same 
a kind of specification form, a confidential 
statement by which the Company can analyse 
the prospects requirement, and have the data 
by which to prepare a scheme that shall be suit- 
able for the purpose required. A really effective 
piece of advertising and deserves the success it 
will undoubtedly bring. 


T POCKET Book, issued by the Art En- 
graving and Colourtype Company, is 
one of the most welcome house organs that 
comes to hand. We possibly spend more time 
and set more store by this issue than we do by 
most of the far more pretentious issues we 
receive. Jt is small (fits the pocket), but it is 
crammed full of good things. From cover to 
cover there is no waste, but much that arrests 
the attention and makes the reader revel in the 
possibilities of process. 


HE NORTHERN is the house journal of the 
Northern Engraving Co., and it breathes 
the spirit of progress and shows customers 

how they can get good value for their money 
by using only the best illustrations. It is well 
got up and makes a noble appeal 

Practically every issue of this house organ that 
comes to hand has some very valuable features. 
We sometimes wonder how it is that a process 
engraving house can find time and enthusiasm 
sufficient to work out some of the effects and 
varieties of combination that the company pro- 
duce from time to time. 


-—— 


N THE FIRING LINE is thc title of a little 
magazine for advertisers issued occasion- 
ally by the Osgood Company, and its 

title aptly describes its characteristics— not that 
it blazes away at all indiscriminately, but it 
takes deliberate aim at its prospect and gets 
home every time. Jt has many exceedingly 
good points and gives just the right kind of talk 
that causes the recipient to pause and think 
and feel that here is a house that can turn out 
such illustrations that will do him just the 
service he needs. 


N a recent issue we referred to the Japanese 
I technical magazine,“ The Printing World,” 
issued in Tokio. The numbers that have 
come to hand since maintain the high standard 
of previous issues. 

The value of illustration in the estimation 
of our Ally is shown by the 160 pages of the March 
issue, which contains no less than 173 illustra- 
tions, and this is a trade journal. The adver- 
tisement pages numbering eighty-six are all 
profusely illustrated, thirty of them being in 
two, three and four colours. 

The contents (translated into English and 
fastened in to those copies sent to English- 
speaking countries) deal with every phase of the 
graphic arts: Natural colour half-tone process, 
mvstery in photo process, history of coloured 
printings, Japanese block printing, factors in 
successful advertisement, successful adver- 
tising, etc., etc., being some of the leading 
articles. 

It is well produced and though it is on very 
thin paper the printing is perfectly clear and 
readable—a together a high-cass production. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


A Printers View of the Process En graver s 


Sins. 
By John W. Pell 


A Plea for Point Measure instead of Inches. 


ooD results have been accomplished 
G in the printing and photo-engrav- 
ing trades through their respective 
federations of employers, and the advan- 
tages of organisation have been amply 
demonstrated, but a greater degree of 
efficiency would be possible if the two allied 
industries were brought into closer com- 
munion with each other. The industries 
are interdependent, and a common interest 
should bind them together. Co-opera- 
tion between these two branches of the 
“art preservative of all arts ’’ is essential 
if the best results and the greatest effi- 
ciency are to be secured. It would be a 
wise thing for the photo-engravers and 
printers to come together and formulate 
some scheme whereby the allied industries 
could work in closer co-operation with each 
other. The expenditure of an hour or 
two a month for discussing questions which 
affect both printers and process workers 
would no doubt result in a saving which 
would more than make up for the time so 
spent. 
Process engraving has advanced with 
rapid strides, and new processes and me- 


thods are constantly developing. In one 
direction, however, little progress has 
been made. The use of wood, a most 
unsuitable material as a mounting base, 
is still universal, in spite of numerous 
inventions for its supersession. The 
mounting also is frequently carried out 
with a disregard for the printer's require- 
ments which is exasperating. Customers 
and printers are more critical now than 
they were a few years ago, and details 
which were considered too trivial to re- 
ceive attention in the past are now sub- 
jects of careful scrutiny. The engraver 
is often responsible for a lot of trouble m 
the printing office by sending out illus- 
trations which are not mounted squarely 
on the base, or the mount is not trimmed 
perfectly square. Frequently blocks are 
not type-high, and occasionally they are 
on uneven mounts. The engraver will 
make a perfect plate, and then spoil the 
work by careless mounting and trimming. 
It is a serious problem to lift the plate 
in the composing-room where they have 
no special facilities for this work, and a 
little care in the mounting would save a 
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lot of time and trouble in the printing 
office. 

Then, too, wide flanges are left round 
blocks. which prevent type being placed 
closeup. Ifthe block is not of a large size, 
two bevels are enough to hold the metal 
to the base, and even with large sizes 
three are sufficient. This would leave the 
side or sides not bevelled to be cut flush, 
so that the printer could set his type close 
to the illustration. 
policy for the photo-engraver to trim all 
blocks flush at the bottom for the title 
line, unless orders are given to the con- 
trary. Nothing looks worse than a closely 
set page with an illustration, the title of 
which is nearly a quarter-of-an-inch 
away from the block. 

Most printers at some time or other have 
had experience of blocks which are sup- 
posed to be the same size. Even a pair of 
blocks which should be made the same 
size nearly always differ. This is not al- 
ways the fault of the mounter, as the work 
may be ruled up before he gets it, and then 
he has to work to the guide-lines already 
there. It would be better to do this 
always with blocks which are ordered the 
same size, taking care that the subjects 
are properly squared up so far as the hori- 
zontal and vertical lines are concerned, so 
that if a pair or series of blocks are 
required they are really uniform in size. 
Then the mounter's work would simply be 
to see that they are evenly mounted type- 
high. 

Wooden bases are anything but ideal 
mounts for blocks, and from the printer's 
point of view are very unsatisfactory, 
particularly with large-sized blocks. There 
are, I am aware, more satisfactory mounts 
which he can have if he is prepared to 
pay for them. The Marshall patent mount, 
for example, is an excellent one, and is as 


It would be good / 


near a perfect mount as any practical man 
can desire, but because an extra charge 
was made for the mount it did not attain 
the success which it deserved. Here is 
where the co-operation of the Federations 
of the two industries would come in. The 
slight increase in the cost of the half- 
tone which a really efficient mount would 
make could easily be recovered by an 
increased charge per square inch, and it 
would be as simple a matter for the 
Photo Engravers' Federation to effect 
this as it was to raise the price of blocks 
a month or two ago. 

Incessant attention and alertness are 
required to keep fully posted in the new 
inventions, and the new applications of 
older processes, and to keep in touch with 
the developments which are constantly 
taking place in both industries. It would 
be the part of wisdom for printers to utilise 
the acquired knowledge of experienced 
process workers in solving problems dealing 
with illustrations, and to seek their co-op- 
eration in the preparation of any printing 
in which blocks are an important part. 
similarly the printer can help the photo- 
engraver in matters of presswork limita- 
tions, paper, type, etc., which call for 
certain styles, grades and finishes of work 
to produce the best results under given 
conditions. In law or medicine, one does 
not hesitate to seek expert advice, and it 
would be good business policy for the 
process engraver and the printer to put the 
same idea into practice, and utilise the 
knowledge which they each possess to the 
best advantage. There is little doubt that 
by doing so real benefits would be derived, 
and it would be fruitful of much good if the 
organisations of the two industries would 
occasionally get together to discuss the 
problems which affect both trades in- 
timately. 
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Se-enteen ems, or 23 inches ? 


The» American View. 


RECENT issue of the “Inland 

P. Printer" again calls attention 

to the apparent neglect of the 

pho t«-engraver in meeting the desire of 

the printer for blocks trimmed on the 
pint system. 

From the fact that this matter has had 
frequent notice in the trade press, and has 
been at least ‘‘ mentioned " as a suitable 
subject for discussion at meetings of both 

panters and engravers, and with little 
‘PParent progress having as yet been 
Wade, it is evident that the solution of the 
P roblem has not been reached. 

Ro e it might be thought that this 
ED ted on the part of the photo-engraver 
D o an unwillingness to comply with 
‘ EE of the printer, or else an entire 
the imt of any feeling of responsibility, 
inox]. A ter, through intimate personal 
botha Sd ge of the conditions under which 
rithe “are working, is convinced that 

M bd of these conclusions is correct. 
the bi “rtheless it is true that many of 
the e. *»c- ks which the printer receives from 
usto ® raver, either direct or through his 
rega €rs’ hands, are trimmed with no 
VAR AS . whatever to the “ point system,” 
MONE 1s the printer's standard of measure- 
that ~ | And this, too, in spite of the fact 
woulq the vast majority of instances it 
toe. be just as easy to trim the block 
en multiples of six or twelve points, 
sien leave it haphazard—'" any old 


ACCURACY No TROUBLE. 


Sane the photo-engraver has available, 
in «« 2nd trimmers with gauges graduated 
bloc Points,” and the finishing of any given 

to a definite size in “ points" (or 


“ pica ems "') would be a relatively simple 
matter. 

It is frequently urged, and to a great 
extent with truth, that a wood block 
as a base for any sort of printing plate, is 
a sorry substitute for metal. For it 
certainly is far short in mecting the re- 
quirements for an ideal base—is not 
unyielding under pressure, and all too 
easily is warped and otherwise distorted. 


Wuv BLocks WARP. 


Allowing, as is usually the case, that the 
engraver has used a well-seasoned piece 
of wood, when one face of this block is 
covered and protected from the air by the 
metal plate, and the other side exposed to 
all the wide variations in humidity, etc., 
ordinarily found, it is no wonder that it 
swells, shrinks or warps. 

Oiling the block—filing the pores of 
the wood with a paraffin solution or 
something of a similar character—has 
been found to minimize the troubles just 
noted, and actual practice proves this 
to be a very satisfactory procedure, and 
one to be highly recommended to every 
photo-engraver who wishes his “ blocks ” 
to reach the printer in satisfactory 
condition, for it will usually keep them of 
the desired size, even to exact '' points." 

Furthermore, blocks which will thus 
‘keep their shape ” are equally to be 
desired by the pressman, nothing being 
more essential to a clear, sharp impression. 


Put HALF-TONES ON METAL BASES. 


Half-tones which are to be electrotyped, 
should, whenever possible, be mounted on 
a solid metal base, or better yet, be left 
unmounted with the “ blank " metal left 
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on, so that the electrotype moulder may 
handle them on his own iron base—the 
latter not only being unyielding, but also 
carrying heat in a satisfactory manner. 

But as a matter of fact, the greater 
portion of the engravers’ product will 
continue to go forth mounted on a wood 
base, and what stands in the way of these 
bases being standardised on the point 
system ? Nothing whatever except a 
traditionally wrong method of “ sizing " 
and marking the ' copy "—be it photo- 
graph or drawing— when sending it to the 
engraver. 

SIZED IN INCHES. 

Instead of clearly marking the desired 
width (or height) of the finished plate in 
“ points " or picas, the almost universal 
rule is to give it in inches, quarters and 
eighths. This is not so bad when the en- 
graving is to be printed apart from other 
matter, but in the case, for instance, of a 
square-finished half-tone which is to run 
with full-measure type lines above and 
below, the difference between a face 
measurement expressed in points and 
one given in fractions of an inch, may mean 
the serious disfigurement of an otherwise 
perfect page. 

One thing that has been especially 
troublesome in this connection, is the 
“ shoulder ” outside the printing face of a 
square-finished half-tone, necessary for 
‘nailing room." As a rule, the width of 
each ' shoulder" has been allowed as 
one-eighth of an inch, and quite often the 
block itself cannot exceed a certain stipu- 
lated size, so the face has to be made, say 
a quarter of an inch less to allow for the 
two shoulders. 

Yet it would be just as easy to allow for 
a standard width of, say nine points for 
each such shoulder, and mark the face 
size in picas accordingly. 


’ 


Another very troublesome factor has 
been the vignetted plate—the wide, soft 
vignette so pleasing to the artist and en- 
graver often proving a sore trial to the 
patience of the printer. And this not 
alone because of the difficulty of getting 
the type matter as near to the object 
desired, but also because the vignette 
often requires a block largely in excess of 
the available dimensions of the page, and 
is rarely finished to point measurements. 

Zinc etchings (and halftones with back- 
ground cut away) are not so difficult 
to plan for, as there is almost always room 
for nails inside the width of the face, hence 
no need for ‘ shoulder " allowance. For 
this reason the marking of the width of 
the face in “ points ” rather than in inches, 
would readily yield a block that could be 
trimmed to even '' points," to the great 
satisfaction of the printer. 

But even this class of “ copy ’’ is rarely 
so marked, the prevailing practice being 
an indication in inches or eighths of an 
inch. 

EXACTNESS NEEDED. 

This practice may have found encour- 
agement from the too-often justified 
reputation of the photo-engraver as an 
inexact workman ; but on the other hand. 
has it not perhaps encouraged this in- 
exactness ? As for instance the common 
marking of “ copy," 2} inches in width, 
which the photo-engraver interprets as 
something under or “ about ” 13 pica 
ems wide. 

It is easy to see that when a plate just 
17 pica ems wide is wanted, there is no 
way of marking the “ copy " in eighths 
of an inch to secure the exact size desired. 
Usually the marking, 22 inches, is con- 
sidered “ near enough," but it is this very 
lack of exactness that leads the photo- 
engraver to believe that exactness in 
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trix x x Ming the block is not worth troubling 
abe» w x €. 
WwW” Fen the printer renounced his strange 
gocis of type measurement, and adopted 
the "'point system," a much-to-be-re- 
ge t ted interposition of Mammon allowed 
thes old standard ‘agate line" (14 to 
the irich)to stand (as a sop to the news- 
pP Pers, perhaps), and the photo-engraver 
has found no serious difficulty in meeting 
this standard when so specifically instruc- 
tecl. 
THE POINT SYSTEM. 
Eq ually easy would be the adoption of 
Standard “ point system ” if its use 
ame fairly uniform by those having 
» B with the preparation and '' sizing "' 
jns € "copy" sent the engraver. So 
p May we go about it ? 
Ti USt let us consider that although one 
ce represents practically 72 points, 
n in €Ss to one-seventy-second of an 
lise s rarely necessary. As a matter of 
"T 1€: printer uses even “ems” or 
and ~€ ns ” pica as his common standard, 
eracd yy A etically all his spacing material is 
es Ated on this basis. 
CTS e. Md as all ordinary work would be con- 
of zy - therefore, a marking in “ points 
V... ultiple of six, would yield plates 
mi. D pica (or half-pica) ems measure- 
* and the blocks would then require 


No 
Me, Pecial "justification" to fill the 
“sure. 


) 


x” 


STANDARDIZATION, 
- Asa suggestion toward standardisation 
Of “Nd this quite as much for the benefit 
Marks engraver as the printer — let the 
Of a ing of "' copy " in inches or fractions 
e e inch be discontinued (unless it be 
e 1e benefit of the customer, and then 
« Slated into “ points " or preferably 


en ‘Cas’ before going to the photo- 
Sra ver). 
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I do not believe that it will be necessary 
to use for all ordinary work any finer sub- 
division of the printer's ‘‘ inch "—of 72 
points, than the ''pica—12 points, or 
the ''half-pica ''—6 points, and for all 
ordinary shop purposes these may be 
simply referred to as “ems " and “ half- 
ems." 

Then provide the operators on the 
cameras of the photo-engravers with rules 
graduated in picas and half-picas (many 
of them are already so equipped), and 
see that block-trimming machines are 
equipped with gauges so graduated. 


CO-OPERATION NEEDED. 

The problem then becomes one of in- 
telligent co-operation on the part of all 
concerned, and it is in the solution of 
such problems as this that a distinct 
advantage lies with those organisations 
in our industry which control all such de- 
tails in their own plants. 

As previously noted, however, there are 
certain contingencies which must be recog- 
nised in advance, and due allowances 
made therefore by the person who marks 
or " sizes " the ' copy ” before it goes to 
the engraver. 

The square-finished half-tone, for in- 
stance, must have a shoulder for “ nail 
room " unless it be anchored to the 
block (and anchors are costly and never 
any too reliable, as we all know). 


STANDARD NAIL Room. 

These shoulders may be standardised 
as nine points each in width, or an 
allowance for the two sides of eighteen 
points—one and one-half ems. The per- 
son marking the “ copy " must know whe- 
ther shoulders on the plate may or may 
not be included in the total width of the 
block, and (as an illustration) if the block 
cannot exceed 36 ems in width and there 
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is no objection to the face being a little 
narrower, mark the “ copy," “‘ 34} ems " 
wide. 

The engraver, having a standard “ shoul- 
der " of nine points, will then deliver a 
block just 36 ems in width and everybody 
will be happy. 

In some instances (as when fitting closely 
into borders) no shoulders can be allowed 
on sides, and in such cases (if the half- 
tones be not large), the top and bottom 
shoulders will afford a fairly safe amount 
of nail room. 

Often, too, type lines must be set 
closer to the face of a half-tone than a 
nine-point shoulder would allow, and thus 
demand trimming close to the face, with 
possible necessity for anchoring one edge 
or all the plate. 

In all such instances clear marking of 
the “ copy " is productive of good results 
and good feelingon the part of allconcerned. 

The marking or "sizing " of copy for 
zinc etchings or “ cut out " half-tones is 
relatively simpler, but it occasionally 
happens that an allowance for a “ nailing 
shoulder ” must be made. 

The “copy” for vignetted half-tones 
must be marked with extra care, for the 
reasons previously mentioned. 

If the total width of the block must not 
exceed a certain number of “ems,” 
mark the "copy" accordingly. If on 
the other hand the size of the subject 
itself be the one factor which must be 
definite, and the vignette a secondary 
consideration, this should also be clearly 
marked. 

Indeed this matter of exactness in 
marking all “ copy " is of more impor- 
tance than is usually realised, and while 
not exactly germane to the subject in hand, 
it seems of such consequence as to warrant 
further elucidation at this time. 


The photo-engraver, while in a sense a 
scientist, is rarely an adept in its occult 
branches, and as a mind reader is usually 
a flat failure. 

So that when a piece of copy comes to 
him marked like this — 


3} 


he is by no means sure whether his cus- 
tomer wants a half-tone 3} inches wide 
over all, or whether the 3j inches must 
be on the stove, with a more or less 
indefinite margin at the sides. 

50 let all dimensions be shown by 
witness marks, as indicated below. 


K 7 ae OD Ctr a ON 


The marking of copy for a vignetted 
half-tone should show the size of the 
object, and also, when possible, the over- 
all dimensions of the plate or block. 
The example shown below clearly indicates 
this, and leaves no chance for misunder- 


standing. 
(Continued on page 152.) 
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Te 
xr A Phone: 5596 Bank. 
Ye grams : '" Secreteau, Cannon, London.” 


oe Council sits every Monday afternoon, 

2.30. Communications for the same 

onia be in the Secretary’s hands by 
first bost on Monday morning. 


a a 


be he First Monday in each month will 

F an Open Sitting. Members of the 

9üeration who desire to interview the 
Cil will be welcomed. 


WE ASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


The Council. 


URING the month the Metal Com- 
mittee has met from time to time 
as the needs of the trade required 

their attention, and so far it has been 
able to supply in full the demand for 
both copper and zinc. 

The full Council has met once during 
the month, and had before it matters of 
the greatest importance to the trade, all 
of which received the most careful con- 
sideration. 

It was with the deepest regret we re- 
ceived notice of the resignation of one of 
the most highly-esteemed members of the 
Council, Mr. Hill, who by his uniform 
courtesy, his kindly bearing and thought- 
ful advice, had won the confidence of his 
colleagues, all of whom are exceedingly 
sorry that he feels compelled through 
failing health to resign the position he 
held on the Council. 

The most important matter considered 
at the meeting was the position brought 
about by the Government order com- 
mandeering the entire supply of the min- 
eralised and industrial spirit in the country 
as well as the stock of gum lotion, all of 
which materials are of the first import- 
ance to Process Engravers. 

Letters from various firms were re- 
ceived asking for advice and help, but 
nothing could be done to immediately 
alleviate the position; steps were how- 
ever taken, and the committee which so 
ably handled the copper question with the 
Government department was appointed 
to interview the department concerned 
with these articles, and endeavour to come 
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to some arrangement by which the trade 
shall be in a position to carry on its 
operations under the restricted require- 
ments of the present time. 

The difficulties of the Process Engraver 
seem to increase as the war drags out its 
weary way, but the members of the Fed- 
eration may rest assured that the Council 
are fully alive to the necessities of the 
situation, and will do everything possible 
to enable them to carry on their respective 
businesses with the least disturbance pos- 
sible. i 

The Secretary reported that practically 
the whole of the subscriptions for the 
second half year had come to hand ; there 
were but one or two small amounts out- 
standing, and these it was expected would 
be cleared during the next few days. 

The financial statement showed that the 
amount in hand might be considered as 
sufficient, provided due economy was 
practised, for the ordinary work of the 
Federation during the remainder of the 
year; but as the heavy clerical work 
entailed by the Govemment requirements 
re metal, etc., seems to grow, and it may 
be found necessary to ration the indus- 
trial spirit, and as there will of necessity 
be still greater call for clerical assistance, 
it will therefore be needful to raise an 
extra amount to meet these special pay- 
ments which could not have been foreseen, 
therefore not provided for, when the scale 
of subscriptions was arranged. 

The Council had given its closest atten- 
tion to the work before it for the whole 
afternoon, but found itself unable to deal 
with a great deal of the correspondence, 
which had of necessity to be relegated to 
the next meeting. 

Those who were expecting carly replies 
will therefore please exercise a little fur- 
ther patience, remembering that the mem- 
bers of the Council are giving as much 
of their time as possible under conditions 
of business which are most exceptional. 


(Continued from page 150.) 


Figure 12 ems 

^. Block 17 ems 
These same limitations of the photo- 
engraver also render very hazardous the 
use of such instructions as ''reduce 
two-thirds," ''make double column." 
etc. 

In fact it is common knowledge among 
engravers that a very large proportion 
of their '" make overs” are caused by 
indefinite or wrongly interpreted size 


instructions, or by the use of the wrong 
screen. 


GREATEST ESSENTIALS. 


Careful and exact marking of “ copy ” 
therefore, will give: - 

Width (or height) in ems or half-ems 
—clearly shown by witness marks. 

Width of block in ems (if it be different 
from face of plate). 

Instructions as to cutting out or vig- 
netting half-tones (if necessary). 

Instructions for “ cropping " (or omis- 
sion of edges shown in photo but not 
desired on plate). 

Screen to be used. 

Trimming of block (1f other than stan- 
dard 9-point shoulders be expected). 

Anchoring (when necessary). 

And where special combinations or 
groups are to be made up, a sketch or 
diagram is very useful. 

? 
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VE hat is ** Next. Door” Doing ? 


Z- . Colebrook. 


By 
i HAT are trade foundries doing in 
| "QV this fourth year of the war? " 
“ We have just held a meeting 
in IE «»mdon (on July 31st) called to establish 
a na tional foundry organisation. It has 
app»o1inted a committee of five to carry 
mto effect its decision that a national 
organisation shall be set up; three of the 
committee are to be London men. Man- 
chester and district have a district associa- 
fon, and it has its own price list, which, 
" one respect at least, is higher than 
London’s, and in general is about on a 
iui “with London's. It is about to make 
: “&reement with its men like the London 
seement, I believe. Birmingham also 
"a" » ts Own association and its distinctive 
Mara list, which is a great deal higher 
yars Fuled in Birmingham two or three 
meti *1 Exo. In both cases wages have very 
haps Vy increased; in Birmingham per- 
toras mM ost notably. Each of these associa- 
to ee <as been invited to appoint a member 
lara 3 IN plete the committee of five. Scot- 
hest Seems disposed to act with Man- 
D <r. I was able to tell the meeting in 
fray ©n on July 3lst what resolution a 
PAS ry trade conference at Manchester 
ed in June of last year affirming that 
lig} tional organisation ought to be estab- 
wh €d. I could say we were only doing 

at was approved a year before. 

ou see the organisation of foundry 
Cor. Less in war-time isn't quite a serio- 
Mic affair; and it mustn't peter out in 
M It would be a farce if the Govern- 
. , "t. were to say to the foundry trade, 
uo operations admittedly have been 
in due | You admittedly supply the only 
Stration in actual working of that joint 


council operation which the Whitley re- 
port suggests should be adopted by all 
trades. You are our pioneer; our 
'" show ” instance. But all the same since 
you are not national we can't deal with 
you, save as a sort of appanage, a sort of 
tail to, say, the Master Printers’ Federa- 
tion, which is national; or the Process 
Engravers’ Federation, which is national.’ 

'* * Which is absurd,’ as old Euclid used 
to be fond of saying. To guard against 
the absurdity, the London association, 
as I say, has taken steps to create a 
national organisation. 

'" My anticipation is that the member- 
ship of the national body will grow pretty 
rapidly ; that London and Manchester 
and Birmingham will affiliate to it. Scot- 
land may affiliate or may keep its own or- 
ganisation, as it has preferred to do in the 
case of the master printers. A Bristol 
and south-west of England branch may 
very well be formed. Though the houses 
would not be many, they are important. 
I dare say the national association will 
find that we can get a substantial number 
of subscribers who accept all our rules — 
that is, as members of our association — 
but can get a still larger number of those 
who will give donations to our funds but 
will not become members of the association. 

'" Another anticipation is that the work- 
ing agreement with the men will probably 
before long be in general operation. We 
have started a new five years’ term of that 
agreement, and it has certainly been im- 
proved in the revision we naturally gave 
toit. As it stands it commends itself to 
various branches of the printing craft. 
I hear that some sections of it are being 
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lifted holus bolus into provisional agree- 
ments which are being drawn up in this, 
that, or the other section of the printing 
craft. 


“ At that national meeting a represen- 
tative came from the Labour Ministry and 
a delegation was also received from the 
men's society. The gentleman from the 
Labour Ministry explained the Whitley 
report, emphasising that in this case at 
any rate the Government was taking the 
line of securing the best information it 
could get regarding the industry and its 
desires before legislating. Mr. Warren, 
the men’s general secretary, claimed that 
really our agreement was the Whitley 
report, though to be sure the Whitley 
report does not deal with selling 
prices. It has one clause which is a 
study in equipoise. The Government is 
not going to butt in with half knowledge 
and light-heartedly upset a trade's rea- 
soned marketing terms; equally the 
Government is not going to stand by light- 
heartedly and see the consumer victimised. 
Says clause 20 :-- 


“tit has been suggested that means 
must be devised to safeguard the in- 
terests of the community against possible 
action of an anti-social character on the 
partofthe Councils. We have, however, 
here assumed that the councils in their 
work of promoting the interests of their 
own industries will have regard for the 
national interest. If they fulfil their 
functions they will be the best builders of 
national prosperity. The State never 
parts with its inherent overriding power, 
but such power may be least needed when 
least obtruded.' 


Which seems another way of saying that 
one tends to create the qualities one gives 
credit for—to create the qualities of mod- 
eration and justice in this connection." 


" What is this Whitley report in 
essence ? " 
"Oh, the Whitley report urges, you 


know, that there shall be national 
joint councils of employers and employed, 
supplemented by district joint councils 
elected by employers’ associations and 
trade unions, and finally by workshop 
joint councils similarly elected, and that 
these shall carefully delimit their func- 
tions, and the smaller ones shall not be 
able to override the larger. Meetings 
shall be frequent ; the chairmanship of the 
national council shall be left to the council 
unless it fails to agree upon a chairman, 
when the Government will act; the 
subjects left to the council shall be quite 
large, including particularly all such as are 
concerned with the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the works and the staff; and the 
encouragement of any inventiveness and 
special adaptablity, and the fostering of 
research. Particularly any technical ideas 
of the workmen are to be assisted. That 
reminds me that in one London foundry a 
workman devised a method of backing up 
copper shells in manner safe and sound 
without either any shot solder or any 
tinfoil nexus. His firm actually refrained 
from making use of this economy for some 
little while in order to give him a chance 
to go round amongst the different foundries 
and collect a few pounds from them in 
consideration of their being allowed to 
save money by the use of his expedient.” 

“Then I may take it that technical 
ideas have not been hanging fire during 
this time of foundry stress ? ” 

‘ At least two foundries have been doing 
interesting work in making by electrolysis 
plates upon which the process engraver 
can satisfactorily work. One has pre- 
pared a good smooth base of alloy and has 
deposited a thin sheet of copper upon it. 
Another has worked by a different pro- 
cedure. Both can point to fine half-tones 
in current illustrated sixpenny journals 
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as having been quite satisfactorily en- 
graved in the usual manner. I don't 
say that very much is being done with this 
line by either house; but, if not, that is, 
I think, due to the other demands made 
upon their respective foundries at this 
time." 

“ Do you mean war work ? " 

“ One of these two firms has been occu- 
pied to some extent working by elec- 
trolysis for one of the fighting services. 
You see, you never know. The most 
weird, most unlikely things are being 
accomplished in foundry shops at this 
time. 

“The Lucas Engraving Co., of Slaney 
Street, Birmingham, have certainly de- 
served well of us all by the alertness and 
thoroughness with which they have tackled 
the problem of re-depositing any fragments 
of copper. A special cage or holder has 
been devised for the purpose. The 
method is provisionally protected. At the 
same time this need not disgruntle any- 
one, for the proposed terms of user are 
very modest. I do not say that methods 
somewhat like this have not been 
adopted here and there. The Lucas 
appeal, however, is not to the one or two 
most wideawake and best-equipped foun- 
dries ; it is to all and sundry. It is not 
a question of whether you have heard of 
something of the sort which may be in 
use in some other place—it is a question 
whether you in your own foundry have 
anything so good. If you have not, 
perhaps you will let me tell you something 
about the Lucas cage if you will write me 
at the offices of this journal. 

“ By the way, there has been no book 
published in Great Britain dealing fully 
with stereotyping since a manual was pub- 
lished by Mr. Wilson, the then printing 
manager of W. H. Smith & Sons." 


Method of Preparing 
Printing Surface 
with Mercurous Salts. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 

A giving much longer runs without 
re-damping, and also a film that 

is tougher than that of plain gelatine, 

and which is very much more sensitive 

to light under the negative, is worked 

by mixing mercurous oxalate with the 


METHOD of making collotype plates 


gelatine. 

The mercurous oxalate is made as 
follows :— 
No. I. 
Mercurous Nitrate ............ loz. 25gr. 
Water aoreet Pi E CEEVY 100z. 250cc. 
No. 2. 
Oxa lie Acid eiis neiaa 120 gr. 6grms. 
Water oerien nase 100z. 250cc. 


These two solutions are warmed to a 
temperature of 176°F (80°C) then No. 2 
is poured slowly into No. 1, stirring gently 
with a glass rod, then allow the precipitate 
to settle; pour away the liquid as closely 
as possible without disturbing the precipi- 
tate, fill up with clean water, use stirring 
rod vigorously ; again allow precipitate 
to scttle, then again pour away the liquid 
without disturbing the precipitate ; repeat 
this operation seven or eight times, then 
pour precipitate upon filter paper and 
allow to drain. Then mix with 


Gelatine serisini lł0z. 36gr 
Sodium Chloride ............ 102. 18gr. 
WateE esien etri DE 1502. 360cc. 


Soak gelatine in the water till it is soft, 
then proceed to dissolve by placing vessel 
containing soaked gelatine in a pan of 
water, then add the sodium chloride, and 
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stir well ; then add the precipitate of mer- 
curous oxalate, mixing thoroughly, and 
allow to stand a day or so. Then squeeze 
through coarse netting so as to break up 
into very small particles, placing the 
threads or particles in a muslin net, and 
suspend in a jar of water and wash in six 
or eight changes of water, taking care that 
the water gets free access to all parts of the 
gelatine. 

This may now be stored in a wide- 
mouthed bottle or jar until required. 

To make up the mixture for the collo- 
tvpe film, take 
Middle Hard Gelatine 
Water 


loz. 30gr. 
9oz. 250cc. 


Soak ge atine until it is quite soft, then 
proceed to melt as usual, and when gelatine 
is dissolved add loz. of the mercury- 
gelatine mixture (30 grammes). stir 
vigorously so as to mix all together, then 
proceed to coat the plates as usual, 
allowing 5 minims per square inch. 
These plates are sensitised in 


202. 30gr. 
160z. 500cc. 


Liquor ammonia must not be added. 

The time of sensitising and mode and 
time of drying is also as usual, with the 
exception that the exposure to light under 
the negative is about one fourth of that 
needed by plates prepared without mer- 
curous oxalate. The progress of the 
light action can be seen from the back, 
and must be the guide for the first few 
plates. Afterwards the operator will have 
made his own guidc. 

These plates are washed, dried, and 
prepared for the press in the same way 
as ordinary collotype plates, but great 
care must be taken that neither ammonia 
nor hyposulphite of soda or any other 
alkali comes in contact with the film, 


Potassium Bichromate 
Water 


else the film will be blackened and to a 
certain extent spoilt. 

This method gives very fine, soft re- 
sults, and the films yield more impressions 
than the ordinary collotvpe film does. 


The Autochrome in 
Advertising. 


NE of the most perplexing things 
that the Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Canajoharie, N.Y., has had 

to contend with in their advertising was 
the inability to prove to the public the 
statements regarding the absolute cleanli- 
ness of their processes and the thoroughly 
hygienic and sanitary conditions under 
which all the products were prepared. 
Reproductions of the different products 
in black and white and in colour had been 
used, but the company wanted to go fur- 
ther back than this and show not only the 
goods themselves but the sterling cleanli- 
ness that is observed at each step of every 
process, from the natural state to the 
finished and vacuum-sealed product. This 
fecling was further intensified by the con- 
gratulatory remarks of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, who, after inspecting the plant, 
said: ' I saw to-day, at the Beech-Nut 
plant, the realisation of my life's dreams 
of pure, wholesome food." Plan after 
plan was presented and discussed, but 
each fell short in some respect of achiev- 
ing the desired results. At this juncture, 
Street & Finney, New York (who handle 
the advertising), had brought to their 
attention the possibilities of autochrome 
photography. This interesting process, 
they found, had almost limitless possibili- 
tics as a means of faithful reproduction. 
The results achieved quite surpassed 
all expectations. 
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A Big Book with a Big Purpose. 


NE of the noblest pieces of sales 
literature, judging by surface 
measurement, it has been our 


© 


fortune to handle is well described by the 


heading to this article. The title of the 
issue is " How we help you to make 
sales, Mr. Dealer," and is sent out by the 
Smith Form-a-Truck Company for the 
purpose of advertising their speciality. 

The imposing appearance of their pro- 
duction may be judged by its measure- 
ments, viz., 16ins. wide by 22ins.long, and 
when ready for posting it weighs just 
under four pounds, though it has but fifty 
pages. 

The receipt of such an imposing piece 
of advertising must of necessity make a 
very deep impression upon the mind of 
the recipient, for no one could put aside 
such a splendid piece of work without 
giving it that attention its very appearance 
demands, and as the pages are turned 
over and the various characters play their 
individual parts, the interest deepens 
until the very purpose of the book 
becomes the sole possession of the reader. 

The use of illustrations has been a 
special feature in its production, for there 
are no less than 5,000 square inches of 


half-tone and line blocks used in its pages. - 


The entire production is practically a 
sales-making talk, and the purpose in the 
mind of Mr. Twist, the advertising mana- 
ger of the Company, was to make it so 
telling that the recipient would feel him- 
self a bigger, broader and better business 
man for having followed the story from 
beginning to end. 

This is not a book for the casual cus- 
tomer, but is a practical treatise on 
who deals in the products of the Smith 


salesmanship for the man of business 
Company, and the dealer who has been so 
fortunate as to have a copy of this issue 
and who gives it a careful reading for the 
purpose of gaining knowledge will have 
such a thorough and comprehensive grasp 
of the subject that would otherwise have 
taken him the greater part of a lifetime 
to acquire. | 

It was a daring venture to attempt such 
an issue, but it has been carried out most 
successfully, and we have no doubt the 
Company will find it will bring them 
a handsome return. 

We consider this one of the finest pieces 
of advertising literature that has come 
before us, and it is well worth the study 
of advertising managers of all large con- 
cerns who have an ambition to excel. 


Paste without Flour. 


A good paste that will not penetrate 
the paper is made by soaking 80zs. of 
gclatine in half a gallon of water for a few 
hours, then heating and adding 2ozs. of 
chloral hydrate. A little carbonate of 
soda—about a saltspoonful—should be 
finally added and stirred well in. 

A good paste can also be made by 
melting  dextrine in hot water and 
adding a trifle of carbonate of soda 
and a spot or two of oil of cloves, 
according to the quantity made. Again, 
glue boiled for an hour or two and 
thinned to a paste-like consistency with 
a little borax added can be used in place 
of paste flour. 
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Light and W. armth Attraction as a Bust- 


mess Force. 
By Percy Jaques. 


It is the law that all growing things tend 
toward the greatest light. It is this ten- 
dency which causes sprouts toclimb upward 
through the ground to the light. Mr. Jaques 
has science supporting him in what he says 
in this article on the use of warm and 
light colours in advertising literature. 


LL vital energy upon this planet 1s 
derived either directly or indirectly 


from the sun. It is considered as 
proved, at any rate, that all energy which 
man secures from plants and animals is 
drawn from this source. Every organism 
feels this dependency, and shows it in 
hundreds of ways—from the leaf which 
follows the course of the sun to the pedes- 
trian who prefers the sunny side of the 
street. 

By taking advantage of this inherent 
tendency it 1s possible to promote business 
growth ; that is, by considering light and 
warmth as a sales factor, buying may be 
facilitated. 

The eye was developed by light, and it 
is as natural for the eye to seek the light 
as it is for a bear cub to seek always the 
outlet of its cave. 

Light is symbolic of life; darkness, of 
death. The former attracts us as much as 
the latter repels us. We are born with 
this feeling. The baby senses it as much 
asthe man. He coos at a light and reaches 
for the moon. Scientists by actual tests 
have found that the colours yellow, red, 
pink, and white longer hold the attention 
of children than other colours. Yet, 
when the child becomes grown, he exclaims 
“ Yellow and red! How barbaric!” 
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This does not signify that the original 
attraction of light and warm colours has 
ceased. It only shows that the personal 
colour sense has developed. At heart he 
is the same. He is the same organism 
with the same desires, but somewhat sub- 
dued. If an advertiser wished to catch his 
attention, the red spot would prove to be 
the most effective. Red will continue 
to be the most attractive colour even 
though he dislike it. We all know the 
attraction of red stockings. and red 
dresses! Cleopatra, the most attractive 
woman in history, is said to have been 
red-headed. 

Please note that I do not say the most 
beautiful, but the most attractive. Beauty 
is a matter of culture ; attraction depends 
on education not a bit. A thing may be 
very beautiful but not at all attractive. 

An advertising club in the middle west 
(which should have known better) pub- 
lishes, or used to publish, a house organ 
called ‘‘ Red Pepper." It was printed 
on flaming red stock. Green ink was 
used. It was painful to look at. Only 
the most persevering would attempt to 
read it. 

One may like pepper, but that is no 
reason to suppose that one will eat it by 
the spoonful. Red colour must also be 
used in moderation. It is good only 
when it is used that way. It is sensa- 
tional, therefore it attracts. 

Red is the most attractive colour 
because it is the warmest. Psychologists 
say that a moving red spot is the strongest 
eye attractor yet devised. The publishers 
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of " System " took advantage of this 
colour warmth in a booklet they recently 
issued advertising their business library. 
They used large red spots with a sentence 
printed in black over them. If you 
received a copy of this booklet, you will 
remember that you read the words on these 
red spots before you read anything 
else. 

At one time I sent out two lots of form 
letters—one lot printed in black and red 
on buff stock, the other lot printed in 
black and light blue on gray stock. The 
same letter and class of prospects were 
used. The buff stock pulled five per 
cent., the gray stock three per cent. It 
may have been a coincidence, but I don’t 
believe it was. 

I considered it such convincing proof 
that light and warmth were factors in 
selling by mail, that I had an illustration 
made on which the rays of light were 
printed in orange. 

Every piece of advertising, except one, 
that used this design for an eye-catcher 
has brought satisfactory returns. The 
time that it failed I omitted the orange, 
merely printing the black. 

Because red and orange are very at- 
tractive they should not be used abun- 
dantly. Aspot here and there is enough. 
Too much red, while it attracts us, shocks 
us. The irritation is too great. A light, 
cool colour should predominate ; then the 
eye is not irritated, and a sense of 
pleasure results. 

White paper has been the accepted 
colour for general use ever since paper has 
been used. Black lettering on white 
paper tires the eye less than any other 
combination ; but white lettering on a 
black background—a method employed 
by some advertisers—is not at all pleasing 
because of the preponderance of black. 


But black lettering on white paper still 
lacks warmth ; hence the increased plea- 
sure when a spot of orange or vermilion 
is added. 

Advertisers, by breaking up a long 
message with red initials, will find that 
they have increased the attractiveness of 
their message a hundred per cent. [t is 
surprising how much more a man will read 
when matter is divided up in this 
manner. 

Red initials are better than black sub- 
heads to rivet the attention, but red sub- 
heads are probably more attention-com- 
pelling than either. Try this on your next 
booklet and note how much more of it will 
be read. 

I have seen many booklets put out by 
printers where the colour was put into the 
border. The reading matter would be in 
black, for instance, and the border in 
red. This was to obtain beauty, the 
printer said. Some believed it made the 
booklet more attractive. It probably did ; 
but what was there in it for the printer if 
his prospective customer kept looking at 
the border instead of the text ? 

If he had printed both the border and 
the text in black, and used the red for 
initials, so as to start the reader into the 
paragraph, results would have been better. 
I believe colours should be used for gain 
—pecuniary gain. If you have altruistic 
motives in issuing an advertisement, then 
place the colours where they will look the 
prettiest—and don't count the returns. 
But if you want to make money from 
your advertisement, place the colours 
where they will work for your interest, and 
don't use cold-blooded, dead colours that 
look dignified (?). Use bright, warm, 
snappy colours with action for eye at- 
tractors, and use a light colour for the 
background.—From Printing Art. 
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The Dignity of Business. 


ganda was about to start for the 

purpose of making everybody realise 
what an important thing was business, 
and what desirable people business men 
were, there came the crash of war, which 
in a few months did for business what 
would have taken years and years by other 
means. 

War raised business to a place of great 
importance and dignity. Diplomats and 
statesmen sought the friendship and the 
aid of business men to see through the 
serious matters of organisation and dis- 
patch so vitally necessary to the nation 
when in great trouble. The greatest 
satisfaction our best business men can have 
is that, whatever opinions were held in 
the past, their value was rcalised when 
matters were bad. 

We have come to understand that a 
good business man is a gentleman, capable 
of all refinements, yet in addition possessed 
of a power to do concrete things for the 
community's good. The preliminaries to 
war, and the easy-going methods of peace, 
could be managed by those who would 
not condescend to be thought of as business 
men. But when they failed at their 
bargainings, they had the sense to under- 
stand that war was a business, a grim 
business, and called for the best of busi- 
ness minds. Business men are running 
the country through the present war, 
and they will bring it to a successful 
finish. These business men are not those 
who stand up in public and in Parliament 
and talk about the war and its progress, 
but rather the men who are doing the work 
and accomplishing the progress. They 
are not in the limelight, they are not 


] UST at the time when active propa- 


pushing for personal publicity, they are 
too busy at work. 

In several parts of Europe there was 
once a great popularity fora picture which 
was supposed to represent the Seven 
Conditions of Man. It was really a series 
which picturised democracy. First comes 
the Emperor, who says, “ I levy tribute." 
Next the Nobleman—" I have a free 
estate," Then the Priest—" I take the 
tithes.” Then the Jew—“ I live by my 
profits." And the Soldier—“ I pay for 
nothing." And the Beggar—" I have 
nothing." Last comes the Peasant, who 
says—'' God help me, for I have to keep 
all these six going!" 

There is no suggestion of lese-majesty 
in making this reference, and for the appli- 
cation to the present we could well elimi- 
nate the classification represented by the 
Jew, for conditions have changed. But 
after considering all these conditions of 
to-day, we can well apply the moral of 
the picture, and see very clearly the 
position of the business man—"' I have 
to keep all these six going." 

Business men have always known this, 
but have not always had the sense to take 
to themselves a little credit for what they 
do, instead of looking upon their place 
in life as something ordained which they 
must endure. Instead of pessimistically 
bewailing their slavery which was indis- 
pensable, they have taken it upon them- 
selves to demand that,being in the position 
to keep all six going, they shall have some 
little voice in the way those six shall go. 
That voice is now being heard, and all 
seven conditions of men have been im- 
proved. 

From Impressions. 
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The Point System and "Process Block 


Mounting. 


By L. W. Clark. 


TTENTION having once more been 
drawn to this question, it behoves 
the process engravers, as a progres- 

sive body, to give the matter careful con- 
sideration and come to a decision as to 
whether it is desirable and practicable 
to bring process blocks when mounted 
into line with other printers' material. 

One outstanding consideration must not 
be overlooked, viz., that all blocks are not 
ordered by printers, in fact it may be 
safely assumed that more are actually or- 
dered by customers who are not printers 
than by those who are, so that before it 
would be safe to adopt the point or pica 
(12-point) as the unit of measurement, a 
decision must be arrived at as to how it 
would affect this large class of customers, 
especially as picas, or “ ems " one sixth of 
an inch, are not terms in general use by 
them. Neither are they terms suitable to 
employ when dealing with blocks of large 
size. 

On the other hand it may be urged that 
all blocks are used by printers, and have to 
be associated with type, leads, and furni- 
ture all cast upon the point system. 

Taking all the facts into consideration it 
appears to me that the best course to pur- 
sue would be to continue using the inch 


as the unit of measurement, but at the 
same time for process houses to adopt a 
system that would ensure the mounts 
being trimmed to justify with the other 
material used by the printer. 

To effect such a result it would be neces- 
sary to mark plates off accurately and 
standardise the bevel. This would, of 
course, demand that the bevelling irons 
must be ground to a definite standard 
pitch every time they are sharpened, and 
the machine set so that the 1/8in. bevel 
should be uniformly maintained. 

Finishing the wood mount accurately 
with the present style of planing mach- 
inery presents a difficulty, but if armed 
with a graduated spring gauge, as illus- 
trated, a smart man would soon become 
expert. 


The object of this article is not so 
much to point out how accuracy may be 
obtained, as to reiterate its advantage 
and to suggest retaining the inch as the 
most practicable unit. 
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The method outlined is primitive and 
open to the criticism that it would appre- 
ciably slow down production, but the 
three essentials admitted — accurate 
making, bevelling and planing—1 venture 
to predict that it would not be long 
before our enterprising supply houses 
would come forward with automatic 
gauges and attachments. 


A Versatil e Man 


Seeks a Wider Field of Service. 
MAN who “made good” when 
A “ pitchforked ” into the position 
of General Manager of a process 
house, and who not only secured the con- 
fidence of the employees, but retained the 
complete good will of the customers during 
the whole period, is certainly a man who 
is invaluable in any house giving scope 
for his abilities. 

Mr. L. W. Clark, who took over the 
general management of A. E. Dent & Co., 
Ltd., while Mr. Dent was developing and 
consolidating another department of work, 
was for twenty years known to the printing 
trade as a producer of art electros and 
other printers' requisites, a position for 
which his previous printing experience 
eminently fitted. him. Now that the 
purpose of the arrangement referred to has 
been accomplished, Mr. Clark is desirous 
of finding a new field of usefulness in any 
direction where an educated and intelligent 
man can be of service. 

Without doubt there is an opening for 
such a man somewhere in our trade, 
where so many departments are over- 
burdened through the military situation, 
etc., and it will be a great pleasure to us to 
put any reader into communication with 
Mr. Clark upon receipt of a post card ask- 
ing for his address. 


Process Men at the 
War. 


Honour for Two of Messrs. Entwistle, 
Thorpe & Co.'s Staff. 


HAT process workers are shewing 
themselves as capable leaders in 


the great war speaks well for the 
rank and file of the trade, and it is no small 
pleasure to us to chronicle their successes 
as they are reported from time to time. 


CAPT. L. TAYLOR. 


Messrs. Entwistle, Thorpe & Co., and 
their staff, have reason to be proud of 
two of their comrades who have won 
for themselves high position in the army 
which they had entered as privates, and 
we think the whole trade will feel a glow 
of pride in the success of these two workers, 
each of whom has risen from the ranks to 
the position of Captain. 
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Captain L. Taylor who, when with his 
firm, was a process operator, joined the 
Manchester ' Pals " soon after the out- 
break of the war; there was no waiting 
to be conscripted, he felt the call and res- 
ponded at once, and so greatly did his 
ability impress his officers that within a 
few weeks he became Corporal and shortly 
afterwards Sergeant Taylor. 

In a little more than a year he was 


CAPT. E. SMITH, M.C. 


gazetted Second-Lieutenant, and finally, 
in April last, was raised to the rank of 
Captain, and so consistent has been the 
good work he has done during the last 
six months on the French front, attached 
to the 2nd Manchester Regiment, that 
he has been recently mentioned in des- 
patches. 

Captain E. Smith, who, as a commercial 
photographer, served his firm with satis- 
faction like his colleague, responded to the 
call of his country and joined up in the 


early days of the war. He rapidly rose 
to the rank of Sergeant, and was sent to the 
front, where he served with great ability 
for two-and-a-half years. 

In April of this year he was gazetted 
Second-Lieutenant in the Durham Light 
Infantry, and in the following July was 
awarded the Military Cross and promoted 
to the rank of Captain for conspicuous 
gallantry and resource in rallying his com- 
pany, when all the other officers had be- 
come casualties, and leading them to their 
objective and holding on for two days, 
during which time they withstood two 
counter attacks, both of which were 
beaten off. | 

After nearly three years of good wor 
he was unfortunately shot through the 
knee and was sent home to the Manchester 
Hospital, where he is now, gradually 
recovering. His many friends are anx- 
iously looking forward to the time when 
he will once more be among them, and 
earnestly hope the recovery will be very 
successful. 


Methylated Spirtt. 


HE following communication from 
T the Ministry of Munitions will 
interest our readers :— 

“The Department has requested 
Methylators to give priority in delivery 
to orders for war purposes and medical 
supplies, but any available balance may 
be delivered to the industrial trades in 
the ordinary way. It is considered that 
under this arrangement it should be 
quite possible for the members of your 
Federation to obtain sufficient spirit 
to keep them going. This also applies 
to spirit required for the manufacture 
of collodion.”’ 
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Gum Lotton. 
By The President. 


N my mail the other morning I found 
I the ever-welcome Process EN- 
GRAVERS MONTHLY. After a three 
hours air-raid the previous night and only 
four hours of sleep, my nerves were some- 
what ajar, my general outlook besmudged 
with yellow, and my temper distinctly 
“ snarky,” when I chanced to look down 
the column devoted to the doings of the 
Council and came across a statement which 
immediately diverted the glcomy trend 
of my thoughts and caused me to rub my 
eyes, feeling that I must be still scarcely 
awake. It read as follows: 

“ The most important matter considered 
was the entire supply of the mineralised 
and industrial spirit in the country, as 
well as the stock of gum lotion." 

Gum lotion! I could not recall the 
Council having dealt with this commodity. 
Yet the words had a strangely familiar 
ring. Could it be something which one 
of the sub-committees was keeping dark ? 

I looked down the list of chemicals given 
in the leaflet “ Why photo-engraving is 
costing more," but couldn't find it. I 
asked our chief negative maker what it 
was used for. He answered with a quizzi- 
cal look in his eye that it might perhaps 
be a “ pick-me-up’ after a bad night. He 
appeared on the point of hinting that I'd 
better go out and get it. 

Then I thought it might be a substitute 
for certain things used in considerable 
quantities before the war (but not used 
now), viz., palm oil, machinery grease, 
soft sawder, soothing syrup, or lip salve. 

It suggested a kind of dope useful to 
travellers in interviewing customers, 
something to ameliorate the effects of 
shell-shock—otherwise disordered equili- 
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brium—-the result of receiving notification 
of another increase in prices. 

Or was it something soothing with which 
to spray the workmen and artists grappling 
with an unusual load of work caused by a 
thinned-out staff and a wicked war ? 

Perhaps it was a discovery of the work 
people themselves— something to stimu- 
late their efforts and warm their souls ; 
which brings to mind the chorus of an 
ancient ditty of which the following is a 
free recollection : 


" Don't break the bottle, Johnny, for if 
you only knew it, 

We've a hard day's neg. making; I'm 
sure we shan't get through it. 

If any one should ask you if it's gin or 
rum, 

Say it's only lotion for your Aunt Julia's 


gum. 


There is some risk of mixing it up with a 
throat gargle. Let us keep gum lotion 
well in sight. I should not be surprised if 
it were to contain the germ of a great new 
nostrum which will rival Holloway's 
Ointment or Beecham's Pills. I can pre- 
vision it on the hoardings—a cure for 
every ill; warranted to relieve toothache, 
backache, and all other aches—a rival to 
bile beans for bilious persons ; warranted 
to cure corns and chilblains; prevent 
mosquito bite ; kill mice, but do no harm 
to children ; remove adipose tissue and 
improve the figure. If it will cement the 
happy bonds of friendship existing between 
members of the “ process " trade it will 
be worth a treasury note the large bottle. 

* * * * * * 


I find, after all, it was a printer's error. 


Gum lotion should read gun cotton. 


How the “ comp." came to make such a 
slip is not difficult to understand; ask 
the Editor. A.D. 
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The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


URING the month four meetings of 
the Council have been held, at 


each of which some very impor- 
tant work has been transacted. 

Naturally that which created the greatest 
amount of interest was the work of the 
Committee who have been dealing with the 
Government's order re alcohol, methy- 
lated spirit, gun cotton, etc., etc. It is 
too early yet to be able to say what will 
be the outcome of the negotiations, but 
the members of the Federation may rest 
assured that everything that can possibly 
be done will be done in order to avoid any 
permanent injury to the trade ; and as 
every member of the Committee has a 
very strong personal interest in getting 
the order modified, it will be seen that they 
have the greatest incentive to use every 
endeavour to secure success. 

One of the first demands made by the 
heads of the Government Department 
concerned was to know how much of each 
of the commodities the trade required to 
carry them through the next six months. 
To enable the Committee to answer this 
question schedules were sent to every 
member of the trade asking for a return 
showing what they considered their re- 
quirements would be during the period 
previously named ; the figures thus secured 
will be analysed and the return made to 
the Government Departments which will 
then take time to consider it. 

We hope, however, that the Departments 
will not emulate the attitude taken up by 
the head of another department, who, 
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when interviewed respecting some matters 
that had been waiting a reply for over a 
month, casually remarked : “ Surely you 
do not expect to have replies within a 
month, do you ! " 

The information that came to hand re 
the supply of copper was of such a nature 
that the Council felt the position to be 
more serious than it has been during the 
past six months, for there seemed to be 
a possibility of the supplies being very 
much restricted in the near future. 

Steps have been taken to deal with the 
matter in the best possible way, but at 
present it is impossible to speak with any 
definiteness as to the immediate outlook. 
It therefore behoves every process en- 
graver to husband his resources to the 
utmost, for there is a real possibility of the 
supply not being equal to the demand, 
consequently every scrap of metal may in 
the near future become almost the nucleus 
of a gold mine. 

A considerable amount of time was given 
to the consideration of the request of the 
Men's Society for a war bonus, and its 
inevitable relation to the schedule of 
prices. 

The Council felt that the request coming 
so soon after the previous increase in 
wages granted by the Federation, created 
a very difficult position for the trade. 
On the other hand, the men's represen- 
tatives contended that as the printers 
and electrotypers and stereotypers had 
secured a war bonus, they were bound to 
press for a like advantage for the members 
of their Union, and requested equal 
treatment for them. 

It was, of course, impossible to get 
such a matter settled by correspondence, 
consequently a deputation from the Men's 
Society met the Council in conference, 
the sessions of which occupied two after- 
noons. 


The President, after welcoming the 
deputation, put the Federation position 
fully before the meeting and made cer- 
tain proposals with a view to an amicable 
settlement. These proposals were care- 
fully considered by the other side, but they 
felt they could not accept them as satis- 
factory and pressed for the granting of 
their full demand. 

So much time was taken up by the 
consideration of the subject that it was 
found necessary to adjourn the meeting 
till the following day, and so give both sides 
the opportunity of thinking out the pro- 
blems presented by the discussions, and 
to come to the further consideration of 
them prepared to arrive at an amicable 
conclusion. 

The following day the Council held a 
session previous to the joint meeting, and 
formulated their policy, which was fully 
explained to the men's representatives as 
soon as they arrived, and it was evident 
they felt the force of the arguments put 
before them. Still, they felt they must 
press for the full amount asked for, but 
which the Council felt they were unable 


. to concede, and as it seemed that private 


conference might help matters somewhat, 
each side for a time were given separate 
accommodation. The outcome of these 
conferences was the result so dear to the 
heart of an Englishman—-a compromise. 

Consequently unanimity was secured, 
each side feeling that they had secured that 
which was just and fair, taking all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration. 

As the trade will be aware ere this report 
reaches them, the men are to receive a war 
bonus of 5/- per week, commencing on the 
first pay day after December Ist. 

It is of course necessary for the trade to 
pass this charge, as well as the constantly 
increasing cost of materials, on to the 
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customer, consequently it was decided that 
all current prices of process work, including 
artists and photography, should as from 
December Ist be raised 124 per cent.. 
thus bringing process work into line with 
the stereotypers and electrotypers. 

Another matter of great interest was 
a question as to the number of wounded 
and disabled soldiers it might be expected 
the trade could absorb. 

Naturally such a question as this wants 
very careful consideration before it is 
possible to give anything like a definite 
reply, and not only so but as it is a matter 
that concerns the employees as well as 
the masters, it must be considered in con- 
junction with the officials of the Men's 
Union, so that at a joint conference some 
definite line of action may be decided 
upon. This done it might then be fairly 
easy to compute the number that may 
eventually be absorbed into the trade. 

The members of the Council felt that 
it might be possible to take a number 
equal to about 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
of those at present employed in the trade. 
Whether that be too low or too sanguine 
an estimate, it was felt that it would form 
a starting point for a discussion, and 
of course nothing could possibly be done 
till such discussion had taken place. 

A great accumulation of correspondence 
has been dealt with, all of which showed 
that a very great deal of interest is being 
taken in the working out of the Federation 
scheme. 

The questions put to the Council seem 
to touch practically every phase of the 
work of the trade, embracing sugges- 
tions for revision of prices, transfer of 
employees, suggestion of propaganda work, 
queries respecting prices of intricate 
composite blocks, discounts to dealers, 
questions re maintenance of prices, and 
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rumours of errors made in charges, etc., 
etc. 

Some of such matters are very difficult 
to deal with inasmuch as the Council has 
but partial information, consequently 
has to be very guarded in its advice, 
but wherever it is possible to get complete 
and reliable statements the matters are 
thoroughly examined, and so far the 
results have been eminently satisfactory. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Council that some engravers were making 
blocks for, and exporting them to, foreign 
countries. 

The Government Department has now 
laid it down as a definite ruling that all 
blocks must be produced for the home 
market only, and that their export cannot 
be allowed. If therefore, any process 
house has enquiries from houses abroad 
for process blocks, the inevitable reply 
must be that they cannot be supplied 
unless some reason of great importance 
should warrant an application being made 
for a special hcense, in which case the 
circumstances should first be stated for 
the consideration of the Council. 

Five more houses have been admitted 
to membership during the month, thus 
making the 100 per cent. of houses in the 
Federation very much nearer accomplish- 
ment. Should any member know of any 
fresh house commencing in any part of the 
country the Secretary will be very greatly 
obliged for any information respecting it, 
and will at once take steps to secure their 
membership. Nothing short of the 100 
per cent. Federation will satisfy the 
Council. 


For substitutes that will be found 
useful in place of Methylated and other 
Spirit, see page 172. 
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Disabled Satlors and Soldters. 


Their Training for Process Work. 


HE Trade Advisory Committee for 
T the printing and allied trades, 
set up by the Ministry of Labour, 
has already done valuable work by the 
production of a scheme for the guidance 
of the local Technical Advisory Com- 
mittees which are to be set up to assist 
in the important matter of reconstruction. 
Process engraving is included with the 
printing and allied trades, and the com- 
mittee has recognised that the trade not 
only calls for a degree of intelligence 
above the average, but also for consider- 
able aptitude and adaptability ; and they 
are fully persuaded that though the 
returned men will suffer from great dis- 
abilities, yet they in many cases will not 
be so serious as to necessarily debar them 
from entering upon certain departments 
of the trade. 

The committee consider that the follow- 
ing branches of process engraving pre- 
sent favourable spheres of usefulness 
such as warrant the training of men for 
them : 

1. Line and half-tone operating. 
2. Etching, both line and half-tone. 
3. Proving. 

The committee are persuaded that after 
the conclusion of the war the demand for 
men will continue to be so great that there 
is every prospect of a continuity of em- 
ployment for those it is proposed to train. 

The Ministry of Pensions has declared 
ours to be a “ special trade," the result of 
which is that the men selected to be trained 
will be supported by the Government dur- 
ing the first year, which will be spent in a 
technical school ; the second year, which 
will be spent in the workshop, the Govern- 
ment and the eniployer will share the ex- 


pense; the third year the employer 
alone. It is then supposed that the man 
will be fully able to take his place in the 
trade at the ruling rates of pay for the 
particular class of work he can perform. 

The scale of payments laid down by the 
committee is as follows : 

First year.— Technical School. 27/6 
per week, payable by the Govern- 
ment. 

Second Year.—In the workshop. The 
Government pays 17/6 and the em- 
ployer 10/-. 

Third year.—Employer pays 32/6. 

Fourth, and subsequent years.—Not 
less than the Trade Union rate. 

During the first and second year the 
pension of the disabled man will be in- 
cluded in the amount payable by the 
Government ; after the second year the 
employee will have his pension in addi- 
tion to the wage named above. © 

In addition to the foregoing there will 
be payments for children as follows : 
5/- per week for the first, 4/2 for the 
second, 3/4 for the third, and 2/6 for each 
one beyond three, and a further provision 
will be made in the case of married men 
who, on account of distance, are compelled 
to live away from home for the purpose of 
training. This will amount to 13/9 per 
weck. 

And further, so as to encourage the men 
to persevere in their training for the full 
period, the Pension Committee have ar- 
ranged to pay to each man completing his 
full training a bonus of 5/- per week for 
the whole of the three years, but this will 
be paid in a lump sum at the completion 
of the training at the end of the three 
years. 
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The cAi ua ties of the 


I-«»«-—aAL TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


which v3 Y 1 be set up in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow . Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, and 
Manches zer, will be to arrange the con- 
ditions . <= trc., for the training of the men in 
their ress pective districts, etc. 

The X .oca] Committees will consist of 
represe*Yw thatives nominated by the Em- 
ployers* ^ and Workmen's Local Associa- 
tions ira equal numbers, who may co-opt 
if necessary, for consultative purpose only, 
PersOrksS who have intimate knowledge of 
specia À ranches of the trades, and it is 
SUBBES t €d that the head of the technical 
school = and a member of the Pensions 
Comma à t tee should have a seat on the board 
but wi t aout voting powers. 

The functions of the local committee 
will be to— 

l. Se lect suitable candidates for train- 
mg axa the different branches of the 
busin ess. 
a 2. «€ »-verlook the suitability of the train- 
mga the technical school. 
e “nsider the application of employers 
thieves © supply of men, the suitability of 
“>rkshop for their training, the pros- 
Mb their permanent employment, and 
e t of wages to be paid at the termina- 
f their training. 
eep before them the necessities of 
Aifferent branches of work so that 
sect i “> re men are trained than the various 
Ms can readily absorb. 
cou local committee will also be a 
be of reference in cases of dispute 
**en the employer and disabled man 
** under training. 
we Y'€-ference must be given to men who 
bra ** formerly employed in the particular 
alre. ©h of trade selected, and who, if 
«ly partly trained, may be given a 


the 
no 


Whay 


shorter period of training than that laid 
down in the scheme. It will also be the 
aim of the committee to induce men to 
return to their former employers, and no 
new men will be introduced in any depart- 
ment or trade until all those previously 
employed there have been first placed. 

The disabled learner will rank as an 
apprentice in the computation of propor- 
tion of apprentices to journeymen. 

The committee will impress upon 
employers and workmen's organisations— 

1. That employers shall undertake not 
to engage a disabled man who has not 
completed his course of training. 

2. That Trade Unions shall use their 
influence to see that the men complete 
the course of training. 

With such a thorough and well-thought- 
out scheme we have no doubt that our 
trade will be able to do its full share in 
finding spheres of usefulness for many of 
our sailors and soldiers broken in the war. 


British Industries 
Fair, 1918. 


EXT year’s British Industries Fair, 
for which application forms for 
exhibiting space are now being 

issued by the Board of Trade, will be con- 

siderably larger than those of previous 
years. The last two Fairs were held in the 

Victoria and Albert Museum and the 

Imperial Institute, and, though wonder- 

fully successful, the space which was then 

available was by no means means suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the exhibi- 
tors. In many cases, in fact, exhibitors’ 
applications for space had to be cut down 
by as much as 60 per cent., and the fact 
of the Fair being in two buildings caused 
some inconvenience. The 1918 Fair, 
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which will as usual open on the last Mon- 
day in February (February 25th) and re- 
main open for a fortnight, is to be held in 
premises which the Port of London Au- 
thority have been so good as to place at the 
disposal of the Board of Trade, and it is 
hoped that the available space will be 
sufficient to meet exhibitors' requirements, 
at any rate for this coming year, as the 
Fair will, owing to the war, again be res- 
tricted to the following trades :— 

Earthenware and China Trade 

Glass Trade 

Fancy Goods Trade 

Paper, Stationery, and Printing Trades 

Toy and Games Trade. 

The fact that the building for next year's 
Fair contains about twice as much space 
as the Board was able to secure at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum is only one 
of its advantages. In the first place, it 
is more conveniently situated for business 
men, being near the Tower Bridge and only 
a few minutes' walk from Mark Lane 
Station on the Metropolitan and District 
Railways and, in the second, the building 
is exceptionally well suited for the purpose 
of the Fair, being a large roof-lighted ware- 
house on one floor. Some idea of its size 
can be gained from the fact that its area 
would be sufficient to accommodate two 
full-sized Rugby football fields. 

As in past years, invitations to the Fair 
wil be issued by the Board of Trade, 
and admission will be restricted to bona 
fide buyers in the trades concerned. 

As the increased size of the l'air and the 
growing shortage of labour will make the 
work of preparation exceptionally difficult, 
it is hoped that firms who are anxious to 
exhibit will send in their applications for 
space to the Director, British Industries 
Fair, 10 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2, 
at the earliest possible moment. 


Uncertainty of 
Collotype. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 
HERE is an impression that colloty pe 
T is too uncertain a process to be 
commercial in England, but that 
idea is quite wrong as is evidenced by the 
fact that some of the finest collotype in 
the world has been done in England for 
over forty years by one firm, and for over 
twenty-five years by others. The real 
fact underlying failure of some firms to 
make collotype a success is this: the 
successful firms have recognised the fact 
that a good photographic negative is 
absolutely necessary for the production of 
a good collotype print ; those that have 
failed tried to ignore that fact, and as- 
sumed that a clerk or office boy who had 
been in possession of a magazine hand 
camera for five minutes, was quite com- 
petent to make a negative fit for collo- 
type. In addition to this, collotype can- 
not be worked in an outhouse incapable of 
being kept at an equable temperature all 
the year round. 

Collotype, like half-tone letterpress 
ilustrations, is a mixed process, one 
part photographic, making the negative 
which requires a high degree of skill ; 
another part, preparation of the plate, 
which also is photographic and requires 
skill ; with lastly the printer, who must be 
possessed of knowledge of lithographic 
printing. 

To produce half-tone letterpress prints, 
the photographer again is highly im- 
portant, next the printer on metal, whilst 
the etcher again must take high rank, and 
when the pressman gets the block he 
must be no dunce. 

(Continued on paxe 172.) 
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(us L-omers Funny Ways. 


RONX time to time since the Federa- 
F "t Aon put in force their standard 
=> «ale of minimum prices for process 
blocks , X> ractically every process firm has 
had r@y>orted to it "facts" known to 
certain © «—ustomers that prices are being 
cut, arac that some houses in the Federa- 
tion axe not playing the game fairly ; at 
the Samra € time a hint is dropped that it 
semed +o be a pity that the house to 
whom +t he information was given should 
let these unfaithful ones cut the market 
from qaa xider their feet; “so just ease 
your Price a little and we will continue 
the Work with you," is the invariable 
finish . 
It às unfortunate that there are folk in 
the "V <> x-ld who for a slight personal gain 
will > t<»op to such miserable practices, 
still, x - hile they are with us we suppose 
they — xxx ust be put up with and treated 
nthe only way such folk should be 
tete cd. 
There have been reported to us recently 
afew Cases of this kind, so we pass them 
maS féir samples of the attempts that are 
contar ua] y being made to undermine the 
"UOTE Of the Federation. 
TP Y Sole purpose in reporting these cases 
uma M process engravers all over the 
dicis YN that it is very unwise to believe 
We ke Stories. when reported to them. 
min e Ti ow it is difficult at times to deter- 
men t the truth Or falsity of such state- 
of th S., but it is pretty evident that most 
eXD, y- “Sse stories are manufactured for the 
©ss purpose of causing unrest. 

to e—? loism seems to be confined not only 
© xman propaganda, but is in evidence 

An process circles. 

Me case that came to our knowledge 
ted to a fairly large house of the manu- 


eve 


rel 
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facturing class. A firm of engravers had 
been doing work of this house for a num- 
ber of years, and seemingly giving com- 
plete satisfaction, but when prices were 
raised trouble began, and hint after hint 
was thrown out that other firms were 
quoting for the work at prices very much 
below those now being ‘‘ imposed upon 
them." 

As hints.seemed to be of no avail, the 
representative was finally taken to task 
and asked outright if he proposed to cut 
the price, as if he did not he would lose 
the work. Now, seeing he had no inten- 
tion of doing as requested, he gave a most 
polite but emphatic "no" to his ques- 
tioner, which brought the interview to an 
end. 

Not wishing to lose the account, he 
called at a later date, and was told in the 
most discourteous way that he need not 
call any more as another engraver had been 
given the firm's work at a price lower than 
that they had been previously charged, 
and what was of greater importance the 
work was of better quality, much better 
in fact, so that now they were getting bet- 
ter quality, better prices, and more gentle- 
manly treatment. | 

This being the case, the representative 
had nothing else to do than to retire as 
gracefully as possible, but feeling per- 
suaded that the whole statement was 
a tissuc of falsehood. 

A few weeks later a communication 
was put into the traveller's hands asking 
for his firm's present price for the work in 
question, so bearing in mind the previous 
interview he determined to get a higher 
price or let the work go elsewhere. Con- 
sequently he quoted prices higher than he 
had ever thought of doing previously. 
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In the course of a few days the new 
prices were accepted, and the work put 
in hand, the representative congratulating 
himself upon the success of his experi- 
ment. 

In another case a customer in a large 
way of business as a manufacturing 
stationer used for the purposes of his busi- 
ness a large number of process blocks, 
employing several houses in turn accord- 
ing to his particular whim at the moment of 
ordering. It seemed that the whole pur- 
pose of the arrangement was for the 
purpose of playing off one house against 
another. 

He would gather all the information 
possible from each, and then make an 
attack upon one before placing the order ; 
after freely discussing every phase of the 
work he would put his finger upon cer- 
tain items in the quotation and say, 
“I think that is too much. I had 
another block maker in yesterday who 
very much wanted me to give him the 
order, and his price is lower than yours, 
much lower, and unless you can reduce 
certain items in your estimate I shall be 
compelled to pass you by." 

In such a case we know the temptation 
to ease a price is very great, and it is 
not every traveller who will boldly stand 
up to the occasion and argue it out, but in 
the case in question the representative 
assures us that an almost identical per- 
formance has been gone through several 
times recently ; in no case has he lost the 
order, and in no case has he in any way 
eased his prices. 

These two instances are but specimens 
of many more reported to us from time to 
time, and shew that process engravers have 
but to hold fast to the prices set out in the 
schedule, and the customer who will bluff 
for a time will soon capitulate. 


Acetic Aad and 
Spirit Substitute. 


By W. J. Smith, of Bolt Court School. 
HE process engraver who uses the 
wet collodion process for making 
negatives, is faced with a great 
difficulty in obtaining two of the ingredi- 
ents of this developer, viz., acetic acid and 
methylated spirit. The following sub- 
stitute has been in use at the L.C.C. 
School of Photo-Engraving for the last 
month, and replaces most successfully 
these two ingredients. To prepare the 
substitute take— 

Water . 200zs. 
Gelatine loz. 
Soak gelatine in the water until soft, then 
dissolve by heat in a water bath. When 
dissolved add in small quantities at a 
time with constant stirring, sulphuric 
acid 2ozs , and allow the solution to cool ; 
the acid prevents the gelatine from 
setting. To make the developer take — 
Water 60zs. 
Substitute ... 4ozs. 
Ferrous Sulphate (cryst.) 3ozs. 

It is not generally known that the acetic 
acid can be omitted from the head intensi- 
fying bath; the latter working quite well 
without it. 


(Continued from page 170). 

All photo mechanical methods are on 
the same level, and are divided into almost 
watertight compartments made to work 
for an harmonious end. 

Given a skilled staff, each member 
competent in his own department, with a 
suitable environment, there is no reason 
why England cannot produce as satisfac- 
tory work in collotype as is done in half- 
tone letter press, or in photogravure. 
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The Photography 


By Ed ae »eA3vd lee Harrison. 


C S —IBLY there is no phase of the art 
^wxhich presents so many difficulties 
zand discouragements as the photo- 

graphy of mercantile buildings. Assur- 
edly tue we is none which will so quickly and 
generoa sly repay a little investigation 
and zaxasalysis. Most photographers will 
agree "t K aat the primary difficulty encoun- 
tered iss that of selection. Buildings and 
streets. zare inflexible subjects, and persist 
in re*xuxaaining in very uncompromising 
attitu «X e-.. Their relations to the object 
of prx-axacipal interest are in many cases 
sight 1 «» strained, to say the least. Yet, 
altho wa sh the subject may be inflexible, 
the àaxa-terpretation thereof is certainly 
great L> in the control of the artist. The 
chan gres which variations in lighting will 
make= ima given subject are nothing short 
of Maza wellous. 
xxe time ago a photographer showed 
the NA witera picture of a warehouse, which 
TuS Situated in a rather uninviting 
district His reply to certain remarks 
“NCE rning the inartistic nature of 
tp Surroundings was characteristic and 
ncont rovertible. 
Th ell, they're there, ain't they ? D 
dus fact was so evident as to require no 
€*r discussion. 
Short time afterward, returning from 
cha X rand in the neighbourhood, the writer 
tio N Ced to discover the building men- 
the. P 9. with the facade sharply lighted by 
wh > *s Janting rays of a late afternoon sun, 
the ®© the most objectionable features of 
sil surroundings were seen in simple 
Stes. vette. A snapshot resulted in a 
w 1 lc ing and not inartistic effect. A print 
made and sent to the exponent of 


ane 


of Mercantile Buildings. 


" things as they are," for his considera- 
tion. He brought it back, hot-foot, and 
wanted to know how long a wait had been 
required to secure the lighting shown. 

Upon the recital of facts, he exclaimed 
in a tone of great relief, ‘‘ Then it was an 
accident after all ! ” 

The greatest master of light and shade 
the world has ever seen—Rembrandt— 
used to say, “ That which is omitted makes 
the picture." Careful arrangement and 
composition will also afford much relief 
from hard lines and unfortunate masses. 

Really the worst foe the artist faces 
in his effort to compose his picture is the 
wide-angle lens. Necessary as it is some- 
times, it is a hideous weapon with which to 
attack a confiding public. 

Every one is familiar with the deserted 
village effects which have come down to us 
from the days of the slow lens and conse- 
quent time exposure. Nowadays there 
is no reasonable excuse for the perpetration 
of these unnatural crimes, yet they are 
seen every day in our magazines. 

Naturally there are scenes where repose 
is essential, and the introduction of figures 
is undesirable. But to photograph mer- 
cantile buildings without life and motion 
is to destroy their essential characteristics. 

To successfully portray high buildings, 
certain apparatus which is not required 
in ordinary work is absolutely necessary. 
A camera with a rising front, enabling the 
operator to get the picture on the plate, 
and at the same time keep the film or plate 
perpendicular, is the first essential. The 
next is a lens with sufficient correction 
properly to cover the extra image circle 
involved. 
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In order to take care of the rapid motion 
and varying focus of the shifting strect 
scene, the lens should not be of extremely 
long focus. Perhaps the best apparatus 
is a revolving-back camera with a rising 
front and a good anastigmat of medium 
focal length, with extra extension and 
convertible lens features, as well as tele- 
photo attachment for the really serious 
worker. 

It must not be forgotten that the rising 
front produces a more or less unnatural 
effect. In reality the eye does not see the 
sides of a tall building as true perpendi- 
culars, although its shifting focus tends to 
convey that impression. Therefore, when 
the photograph is lined up exactly parallel 
with the sides of the plate, an effect of 
top-heaviness is induced, which, in certain 
subjects, is both pronounced and ob- 
jectionable. 

Jules Guerin, the celebrated artist, 
never draws the sides of his buildings 
exactly parallel, but gives them a very 
slight convergence toward the top. His 
reason is that this gives the building 
solidity and repose. Many photographs 
of tall buildings would be vastly improved 
if this excellent rule were followed. 

When possible, the general rule for the 
portrayal of architecture should be ad- 
hered to. This is to take the building in 
sunlight, in order to secure the cast 
shadows, which are the dominating fca- 
ture in all architectural designs. Never- 
theless, many beautiful effects have been 
secured in other lightings, and the true 
artist will not fail in the end to search out 
the most effective composition, accessories, 
and lighting for the particular subject in 
hand. | 

After he has worked about a weck get- 
ting the picture the way he wants it, the 
owner will very likely show him a glossy 


print made by his engraver, remarking the 
while with smug satisfaction : '' Here's 
what I call a picture! Look at the way 
those brick joints on the fourteenth story 
stick out!” 

Truly, virtue is its own reward. 


—From American Photogvaph y. 


A Useful Hint 


Replying to Queries relating to the 
American Stop Pattern Screen. 


HE proprietors explain that : We had 
so many half-tone copies to re- 
produce, and we had so many argu- 

ments with our customers when we used 
the old way of putting the copy at an angle, 
that we set to work to find some new way 
of getting rid of the pattern. Some of 
our customers use reproductions from 
catalogues and do not want the pattern 
to show, and the same thing with some 
weekly papers. 

After considerable experimenting and 
waste of materials, we made a concoction 
like paraffin, with which we coated some 
glass and then placed another glass over 
it for protection. This we pressed over 
the copy and got entirely rid of the 
pattern. We played fora strong negative, 
and while it took a little longer to re-etch, 
we more than made up for it by being 
able to put a number of copies under at 
one time ; the screen on copies running as 
coarse as 65. Then we succeeded in 
getting the Stop Pattern Screen clearer, 
and got sharper, clearer negatives for 
copies with a mesh from 150 to 120. 

The Stop Pattern Screen can be used 
constantly and for an indefinite period. 


AMERICAN STOP PATTERN SCREEN Co. 
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Mer-chandising by Pictures. 


E X «HANDISING by pictures has re- 
^wolutionised trade conditions. 
~The majority of the buying pub- 

lic tol za — 7 buy from pictures—pictures of 

mercha xi« Xise in newspapers, catalogues 
and ma £» =~ zines—photo-engravings. 
Tave M ling salesmen now, instead of 
carrying samples, largely depend upon 
engrawira gs. For example, carpet sales- 
men Wh co formerly carried twenty trunks 


and a CKoxacker to assist them, having to 
allow «or tremendous excess baggage 
charges Jost and ruined samples, etc., 
etc., 


à; Xa © w carry pictures—photo-engrav- 
ings. 

The Azarge stores in metropolitan stocks 
were lamited, had small chance until 
merck az wnrdising by engravings was made 
Possit>Le=. Now this buyer in the country 
town. © rin the country itself, has an equal 
OPPO Y t vanity with the person situated in 
a largge> commercial centre. 

The large stores in metropolitan cities 
toda S get out catalogues for the use of 
their «ity buyers, which serve as a guide 
lr $t wie and accuracy, and when coming 


hi the ure itself, the buyer has less 
= ble in making selections, which makes 


°P Ping easier. 
** value of the use of photo-engravings 
easily estimated by taking up any 
al publication, daily or weckly 
Paper, or magazine, and carefully 
X^ving the amount of advertised arti- 
ma. ìn each one. The average buyer of 
ipd zines to-day looks first at the pic- 
pic **s jn the advertisements, then at the 
at * res illustrating the stories, and finally 
by e reading matter—all made possible 
the use of photo-engravings. 
lie present war is visualized and made 
Y. in all its phases by photo-engraving. 


can 


news 


cles 


cle a 
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These pictures all tell a story that couldn't 
be written to be read and understood by 
thousands of people. 

Consequently, an important industry 
which enters into all life's activities is 
seldom appreciated, and its importance is 
little realized at the present day of larger 
things, all of which are made possible and 
all brought to the home and to the eye 
of readers in a way educational, business- 
like and necessary. 

How long would business under present- 
day methods exist without the use of 
photo-engravings ? How could children 
be taught in school?  Engravings to- 
day occupy a place in the advance of 
civilisation, as does the telephone, the 
wireless, the talking machine and the 
automobile. How long would the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the publisher 
exist if photo-engravings were not in use ? 
It would be like going back to the Dark 
Ages. 


DoN' rnag. Many a good man has been 
nagged into inefhciency. 

Don't treat your men as if they belong 
to the kindergarten class. The chances 
are they are better informed than you are. 

Don't be afraid to compliment an em- 
ployee for some commendable service. 

Don t forget that while you are checking 
everybody else it might be a good thing 
for you to make a careful inventory of 
yourself. 

Finally: Let each action be sweetened 
by a little of the milk of human kindness. 
It will cause you to have pleasant recol- 
lections after you have been laid on the 
shelf, and enable you to look your old 
associates in the eyes. 


C. E. CARSON. 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY 


HE SCALE OF MINIMUM PRICES FOR PROCESS 
WORK, ISSUED BY MESSRS. JOHN SWAIN 
& Son for the use of their representatives 
and customers, is an example of just what such a 
price list should be. The whole of the information 
contained in the Federation official scale, and 
more, is carefully tabulated and brought into 
a compact little booklet of twelve pages, handy 
for the pocket. In fact it can be slipped inside 
the pocket book without in any way interfering 
with use of the same. 

It is well got up and exceedingly well printed, 
and reflects the greatest credit upon the house 
which has gone to such an expense for the 
purpose of assisting its customers to make them- 
selves familiar with the various phases of the 
Federation schedule. 

We feel sure that every process engraver 
throughout the country and every representative 
would be delighted to possess this information 
in so compact and neat a form. 


"pss AMERICAN PRINTER, which has for some 
time now been published fortnightly, 
maintains its high position in the printing 

world. 

Every number that comes to hand has some 
exceedingly good matter, and so greatly do we 
appreciate its work that we feel it is well worth 
double the price charged for it. 

It would pay every printer, as well as every 
process engraver, in Great Britain to put this 
magazine upon his list of regular purchases. Its 
perusal and the putting into force of some of the 
many hints found therein would soon amply 
replay the outlay. Ouradvice is: Get it; study 
it, and make all the use of it you can. 


d Nas CHANDLER & PRICE PRINTING MACHIN- 
ERY AND EQUIPMENT CATALOGUE is 
an ideal production for the purposes of 

the firm. 

The illustrations are a great feature of the 
catalogue, for they are just what illustrations 
should be. They almost make the article live 
in the mind of the reader. Practically every 
feature of the machine—at any rate every 
essential feature—is brought clearly into view, 
and the prospective purchaser has no difficulty 
in deciding between the various patterns shown, 
especially as the letterpress gives a clear state- 
ment of the different points of interest in each 
machine. 

Moreover, the catalogue, which is beautifully 
printed, is a piece of advertising for the Com- 


pany’s machines, asit was produced upon one of 
their own presses, and consequently shows how 
well they print. 


HE BURROUGHS CLEARING Hours is the 
title of the house journal of the firm 
celebrated for the machines they build 

for the special benefit of bankers. 

The monthly issue is said to be 45,000, and 
as it consists of thirty-two demy 4to. pages, 
and boasts of three editors, a bureau manager, an 
art director, and three associate artists, it may 
fairly be classed as “some magazine," and 
certainly a pretty costly house journal. 

The firm, however, are not satisfied with their 
present circulation, and are intending in the 
near future to post it to every bank in the 
British Isles, in addition to all those in America 
and Canada. 

The get-up of the magazine is practically 
perfect, and the illustrations—a special feature 
of the issue—have had a great amount of 
thought and care bestowed upon them, so that 
they are, from the technical point of view, as 
good as can be produced, for the engraver has 
vied with the artist in giving them those finish- 
ing touches which stamp them first class. 

The engraver has every reason to be proud of 
his plates, and to be pleased that the proprietors 
have found a printer that would undertake to 
reproduce them as good as the '' proofs." 


OWER SELLING CosrTs is the title of a booklet 

L that helped the firm which produced it 

to win the '' Acorn " trophy in a competi- 

tion that was open to every printer in America 
and Canada. 

The Robert Smith Company are to be con- 
gratulated upon the production of so good a piece 
of promotion work, for the booklet is not merely 
a specimen of good printing, etc., but is a com- 
plete compendium—in small compass—of all 
that appertains to the consideration of the sales 
problem of the manufacture, and to the ultimate 
lowering Of his selling costs. 

As a piece of promotion matter the booklet is 
really good, and so is the idea that underlies it, 
but it is a pity that so good a piece of work, 
especially as it is also intended as a specimen of 
the firm’s printing—should not have had more 
attention paid to the illustrations, which are 
line blocks in colour, and are in our judgment 
the one weak spot in the whole production, 
Had these been as good as we know they might 
have been, we consider the booklet would have 
been an ideal one for the purpose intended. 
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“The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom." 


The Printing Art 


This magazine touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other matters of interest to 
printer, advertising man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
°.. ‘°° Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. «c^ č w 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (popie) 


Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd., 
KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E DENT 6 CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. — 


Telephone: Nolbera 4086. Wire: '"EOLIPILE, LONDON.” 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121.123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


WANTED! 
LARGE-SIZE SECOND-HAND 
Photographic Apparatus 


To take up to 30” x 24”. Also all kinds of Engraving 
Machinery. State full particulars. Apply to the 
Publishers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Bvery issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent —for the betterment of their daily work. 

Fach month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
{eneral solved by concrete examples. 

PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this department. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems of job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
colcurm. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest ot apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected tor their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
Specimens of printing sent in for criticism are brietly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

THE WORD AND THB PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description ot the 
varius processes of book- binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
_ PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding | rocess engrav- 
ing are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited. 

PRBSS ROOM. The art of press work discussed in detail. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on all phases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and ite 
Product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted an! illustrated. 

TRADB NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wih the indust ublished under this heading. 

ADVERTIS MENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
ol representative American manufacturers and supply houses. 

NSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month. 
Published monthly : subscription price, $3.85 per year. 
The Inland Printer, 63s Sherman Street, Chicago. Iis., U.S.A. 
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PRINTER. 
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Intelligence. Mechanica aa other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 
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and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
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Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers 
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Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A. :—'' We have long 
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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS — 
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JAMES BIRD, 
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TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 


“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 
THE Published Bi-monthly. 
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PRINTER. | Fesq, Sibio 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. R 
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modern mekadi. of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of showing 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and PPP isBces, Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 
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The EDITORS, 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


1917 : A Review. 


T" predominant note in à review 


of the process trade of 1917 
must surely be one of profound 
thankfulness, for not only have those 


engaged therein been able to “ carry on 
with a fair measure of success, notwith- 


standing the manv and serious difficulties 


brought about by three and a half years 
of war, but also while in the most trying 
period the nation has ever known, they find 
themselves in a sounder condition than 
they were twelve months ago, and can 
commence the new year with far more 
of hopefulness than was the case at the 
beginning of the year. 

It is quite true that the work of the 
past year has, from time to time, been 
marked by alternate periods of hope and 
fear; care and anxiety have been con- 
stantly to the fore, and it has been impos- 
sible to forecast the course it would take. 
The path has been difficult to tread, but 
now that the year has run its course, and 
we can look back over the road we have 
travelled, we see there has been much 
more cause for thankfulness than there 
has been for anxiety. 

Just prior to the commencement of the 
year the Federation had been successfully 
launched, and the new scale of prices had 
been put into force. It was therefore 


quite natural that the uppermost thought 
in the mind of practically every one 


engaged in process was, What will be its 


effect upon the trade ? Will the Federa- 
tion idea hold together a body of men who 
for so long withstood all the wooing of the 
old Association ? —would the members 
be true to the idea — to themselves, and to 
their fellow engraver ?— would the temp- 
tations held out in certain quarters prove 
too much for the honour of some of those 
engaged in the craft ? — would the stress 
of circumstances lead some to swerve 
from the path marked out for them, and 
to ease prices in certain directions ? 
These and many other questions naturally 
arose, and there were not a few who pro- 
phesied that the effort was foredoomed to 
failure, as had been the case in so many 
other instances, and that it would be 
found impossible to hold all the houses 
in the country together. 

Then there were the demands of the 
military, which were denuding many of 
he houses of their labour ; the restriction 
of supplies wherewith to carry on the work 
of the trade —and lastly the hint that the 
arrangements come to between the Federa- 
tion and the Men's Union would not stand 
the stress of everyday workshop con- 
ditions. 
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With these and the various difficulties 
incidental to the individual businesses 
facing process engravers, there can be no 
wonder that the opening of the year was 
full of anxiety, and that thev started the 
years work with as much of misgiving 
asofhope. They had to tread a path thev 
had never been before--to take a course 
where the lack of experience might bring 
them troubles of various kinds that might 
hold in store a fate for which thev were 
not prepared. No wonder thev moved 
warily ! 

Well, how has it all worked out ? We 
think there can be but one answer to that 
question. That is, far better than we ever 
anticipated. for the following reasons :—- 

l. The Federation idea is to-dav 
stronger than ever. 

2. The price of process work has been 
raised twice during the vear, without in 
any way causing an undue diminution of 
the volume of business. 

3. Though the military situation is 
. perhaps more difficult than before, yet 
practically every house has managed, by 
means of assistance from  federated 
houses, to cope with all work it has been 
called upon to produce. 

4. The metal position, which at one time 
seemed so serious, has been successfully 
dealt with by the Federation Committee, 
who have not had an easy time of it, but 
have by indomitable perseverance se- 
cured enough material to carry the trade 
through the year. 

It may be that here and there a house 
may have felt it was not getting all it 
could wish, yet we have not heard of one 
that has had to refuse orders because it 
could not secure metal wherewith to 
execute them. 

5. The agreement between the Federa- 
tion and the Men’s Union has worked well, 


and bids fair to lead to further improve- 
ments, and to become a permanent in- 
stitution. 

6. And lastly, but by no means the 
least, process engravers have been 
enabled to put an end to the heavy losses 
they had been sustaining during the first 
two or three years of the war, and now 
have a reasonable prospect of keeping 
their businesses intact during a period of 
adversity. i 

Such, it seems to us, has been the course 
of events in the trade during the past 
year, and we feel that such a record calls 
for the greatest thankfulness seeing thata 
year that opened so full of doubt and fear 
has closed with all those doubts and fears 
dissipated ; consequently we take cour- 
age from these experiences and look for- 
ward to this new year's work more full 
of hope and confidence than could possibly 
have been the case had it not been for the 
grand work done by the Federation. 

There has not been much that can be 
termed new, developed during the year, 
[t is true we have heard from our American 
brothers of new processes, new screens. 
new multiple cameras, etc., etc., all of 
which are designed for some special class 
of work, but so far they do not seem to have 
reached this country— nor even come into 
general use in America— but it is hardly 
matter for surprise that such should be 
the case, seeing that so many of the most 
practical men---men full of mental energy 
and go—are engaged in the war and have 
no spare time to develop new ideas ; while 
the men still in the workshops are so fully 
occupied in producing the necessary work 
that they find experimenting impossible, 
even where such work makes a powerful 
appeal to their professional instincts. 

The Annual Meeting of the Federation 
held in March last was very successful 
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and brought together men from all parts 
of the country and completed the work 
began in the previous November. We 
earnestlv hope the second Annual Meeting 
will greatly surpass the first. It would 
be a great thing if all the members of 
the Federation could be present at that 
meeting. It would give such a stimulus 
to the work as would be for the benefit of 
all. 

What of the future? Is it safe to pro- 
phesy ? The conditions so far as men and 
materials are concerned seem to be rather 
worse than at this time last year, but as 
the outlook last year was belied by the 
year’s experience we take courage and 
believe that the vear upon which we have 
now entered, even 1f it does not see the 
end of the war---though we profoundly 
hope it may—-will prove as kindly to pro- 
cess engravers as did 1917. 


A New Cold Enamel 
Process for Zine. 


T the best of times it is difficult to 
A get the ordinary enamel to hold 
on zinc. If it does hold well the 

zinc is probably spoilt by over-burning. 
Even those who are successful as a rule in 
working enamel on zinc find a difficulty 
at times in getting the enamel to hold, 
probably on account of variations in the 
quality of the glue. The trade should, 
therefore, says ''Penrose's Quarterly," 
welcome a process which gives a perfect 
resist without having to depend so much 
on the quality of the glue, and which 
moreover requires no burning-in. This 
process is called * Negrocol" (introduced 
by Penrose & Co.), and differs from the 
former process called “ Redcol"' in that 


the film is dense black and is not deve- 
loped with alcohol; it is, moreover, 
not brittle. The method. briefly, consists 
in flowing the '' Negrocol " solution on the 
cleaned plate, and whirling slowly over 
a hot plate. When the varnish is cool 
and hard the plate is flowed with bichro- 
mated fish glue solution and whirled over 
moderate heat till dry. Printing and 
development with water is done as usual. 
It is not necessary to dye the plate, as the 
black image shows up distinctly when the 
fish glue is washed out of the image. 
The object of development is to expose 
the black varnish in the parts uncovered 
bv the image. These correspond to the 
white spaces between the dots. The 
varnish is removed from these parts by 
means of a special oil developer, which is 
applied by a plush pad brushed over the 
plate with a light circular. movement. 
The detail will appear in about 10 to 20 
seconds. The glue film is then wiped away 
and the image is to be seen in full effect, 
and is a strong acid resist, consisting as it 
does of the black varnish. 


HERE is a useful formula for stripping 
the film from a negative : Soak the nega- 
tive for ten minutes in a ten per cent. 
solution. of formaline, then rinse and 
immerse in water loz., methylated spirit 
loz., glycerine 20 minims, hydrofluoric 
acid 40 minims. 

As soon as the film begins to come away 
at the corner it can be stripped from the 
glass. This solution does not cause the 
film to enlarge. 


He who will not answer to the rudder 
must answer to the rock.-—ARCHBISHOP 
HERVE. 

Laziness travels so slowly that Poverty 
soon overtakes him.-—FRANKLIN. 
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EMPLOYING PROCESS ENGRAVERS AW. 
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LIEUT. G. NOEL HUNTER. 


MONG the large number of process 
engravers who are engaged in the 


war will be found quite a good re- 
presentation of those holding the highest 
positions in the trade. Of these, Lieut. 
G. Noel Hunter is one of the foremost, 
representing as he does the great house of 
Messrs. André, Sleigh & Anglo, Ltd., one 
of the two largest houses in the trade, of 
which he is one of the directors. 

Immediately upon the outbreak of war 
he felt the call to offer his services ; 
consequently, notwithstanding the great 
responsibilities resting upon the firm in 
connection with their recent extension, 
he decided to put the needs of his country 
in the forefront and applied for and 
obtained a commission, and so elected to 
share the difficulties and dangers atten- 
dant upon such a course, rather than claim 
that exemption which might have been 
urged with so much of reason. 

In September, 1914, he joined the 2nd 
London Regiment,and almost immediately 
started for the East. Going first to Malta, 
he eventually found himself in Egypt. and 
after completing a period of service there 
he went with his regiment to Gallipoli. 
where he shared in all the privations of 
that ill-fated adventure, and took part 
in the evacuation. 

As photography and process are doing 
such wonderful work in connection with 
the army, what could be more natural 
than that one whose life's experience had 
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been along the lines of that work, should 
be called to take up a position where his 
technical knowledge and resource could 
be turned to the greatest advantage ; 
consequently when it was decided to create 
a process department in France, he was, 
in December, 1916, called to take part in 
the work, and so well did he acquit him- 
self, and his tact and ability to handle 
men and processes was so thoroughly 
appreciated, that he was soon placed in 
complete charge of an advanced section of 
the army printing process and photo- 
graphic work in France, in which position 
he has remained ever since, doing just the 
kind of service for which his business 
training had fitted him, and as in business 
life he was known to be thorough, those 
who have to use the products of his 
department may rest assured of the 
accuracy and quality of the work produced 
there. 

Not only does Lieut. G. N. Hunter 
confine his activities to process work, he 
also produces an enormous number of 
photographs to aid the work of the R.F.C. 
in their important duties. He also has a 
complete lithographic plant in full swing, 
and asan instance of the enthusiasm shown 
by his assistants, it may be stated that 
recently they turned out two sets of three 
colour blocks of very excellent quality. 

We wish him good fortune and trust the 
day may not be far distant when he will 
be able to return to Milford Lane and once 
more take up the work so unselfishly laid 
down at the call of higher duty. 

It will be a matter of interest to the 
trade to know that the directors of 
André, Sleigh & Anglo have come to 
the help of the Government, inasmuch as 
the firm has equipped a complete process 
plant and lent it to the army for work in 
another part of the field. 


The Cost of 
Engravings. 


A Printer’s Point of View. 
HENEVER the subject of the 
prices of anything is men- 


tioned, it's painfully like harp- 


ing on the same old tune. 

But then the facts are inflexibly before 
us, and it's a losing policy to weakly 
dodge the issue. 

You pay more for your materials and in 
turn you must get more for your products. 
The relative value of commodities is 
about the same. Only the measuring 
value of the pound is diminished. 

This time we are going to mention 
engravings—that is, copper and zinc, 
line, half-tone and colour printing plates. 

Copper and zinc are several hundred 
per cent higher than they were '' before 
the war." 

Chemicals have soared even higher in 
proportion. 

Labour must be paid more to compen- 
sate the high cost of living. 

So, it is only logical that engraving 
must be sold for more than the old scale, 
and the present increase is only 124 per 
cent. 


Hubble's Printing House Monthly. 


WHEN we think of the complexities of 
modern industrial problems it 1s well to 
remember that the science of organisation 
is not so much a method of arranging or 
straightening out as of recognising what 
is complex and clearing for action. We 
shall straighten out the tangled skein 
of industrial discontent by organisa- 
tion and optimism. 


THE FEDERATION 
MASTER. PROCESS. ENGRA VERS 


CAUTION.—The Government having withdrawn the allotment of a large 
portion of the Copper promised to the Process Trade, Engravers are 
strongly advised to put as much of their half-tone work as possible on 
Zino, and so husband what Copper they may have for their more important 
work, especially so as the quantity of that metal in view for early delivery 


is very small. 


HE Editor has 
T asked me to 
write à cheer- 

ful message to mv 
fellow members of 
the process engraving 
trade. Notwith- 
standing the dis- 
tractions of the 
biggest war the world 
has ever seen, and the difficulty one has in 
detaching the mind from passing events, 
I accept his invitation with pleasure. 
although my message must, of necessity, 
be rather more sympathetic than joyful. 
The year that is gone forms a record of 
difficulties for our craft of various kinds. 
I need not recall them here. It is sufh- 
cient to say that they have, so far, been 
successfully surmounted, and that in spite 
of threatened dangers the trade has been 
kept going with remarkable vitalitv. 
There appears to be general satisfaction 
with the results of the trade agreement, 
which has been running for over twelve 
months. It is interesting. to note in 
connection with our movement, which has 
been the means of placing our industry on 


The President's. New Years Greeting. 


a new and sound basis, how, of late, the 
idea of Industrial Councils is taking hold 
of the commercial world. The Govern- 
ment, concerned as it 1s with the impor- 
tant question of reconstruction after the 
war, is impressed by the necessity of 
securing better relations between em- 
ployers and employed than have hitherto 
existed. It is recognised that commercial 
and industrial policy comes first in the 
vast Government scheme. A committee, 
appointed by the Government, has pre- 
sented its interim report. -known as the 
Whitley report—on the subject of “ joint 
standing industrial Councils," and it is 
interesting to see how nearly it approaches 
in its recommendations to the scheme 
which has been successfully brought into 
operation in the process engraving trade. 
It is true that its present suggestions are 
intended to applv more to the larger 
industries ; but on looking through the 
report one is struck by the similaritv of 
principle which has guided the committee 
in its recommendations for securing a 
permanent improvement in the relations 
between employers and workmen and for 
providing that industrial conditions 
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affecting these relations shall be system- 
atically and periodically reviewed. Among 
the recommendations we find the follow- 
ing :— 

A joint standing industrial council for 
each industry. 

The appointment of district councils 
representing the Employers' Association 
and the Trade Union. 

These councils to consider matters 
affecting their industry and particularly 
the establishment of closer co-operation 
between the employers and employed. 

The granting to workpeople of a greater 
share in the consideration of matters 
affecting their industry. 

To find means of giving workpeople, 
security of earnings and employment 
and fair methods of fixing and adjusting 
wages. 

To consider technical 
industrial research. 

Business men are bestirring themselves 
in the same direction all over the country. 

It is announced that the War Cabinet 
has decided to adopt the committee's 
proposals, as part of the policy which 
they hope to sce carricd into effect in the 
field of industrial reconstruction. 

I think the Process Engravers’ Federa- 
tion, together with the Electrotypers’ 
Association (who instigated the move- 
ment), are to be congratulated on the 
fact that their working machinery is 
already in existence, and that these 
trades have now been established on a 
sound basis of co-operation and mutual 
interest. We claim to work with the 
men's society, and I can say that in the 
many negotiations we have had with their 
representatives, we have always found 
them reasonable and fair. My faith is 
great in the solid common sense of our 
people, and by means of a little foresight 


education and 


and perseverance, I believe the country 
will, without revolution or turmoil, evolve 
more satisfactorv and happier conditions 
in the future for all concerned. 

Indications are not wanting that the 
authorities are alive to the need for 
action in other directions to safeguard and 
improve the future productive position of 
the country. An instance of this may be 
found in the “ Non-ferrous Metal Bill," 
now being discussed by Parliament. Be- 
fore the war, photo-engravers, in common 
with many other industries, were depen- 
dent for the supply of zinc—an essential 
material -upon Germany, who controlled 
the greater part of the non-ferrous metal 
supply. Germans controlled not only the 
metal as it was produced. but also the 
raw material from which it was produced. 
To get free of this control is the chief 
object of the measure, which is a distinct 
step forward in securing economic freedom. 

We may be satisfied, then, that the 
people of this country are gradually learn- 
ing the lessons of the war, and that out 
of the present time of difficulty and anxiety 
we will surely emerge to a better con- 
dition, with our lives planned on a higher 
level, socially and  industrially, and 
with a larger amount of security and 
contentment all round. 

To every member of the Federation I 
wish the largest possible share of prosperity 
and happiness in the New Year. 

A. DARGAVEL. 


Continued from page 10. 


on the Council is requiring more help in 
the production of its own work, yet 
cannot procure such labour : it is therefore 
an impossibility to tell others where such 
labour can be procured. 

The next meeting of the Council will be 
on December 31st. 
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The Council at Work. 


URING the month there have been 
two meetings of the full Council, 
beside several meetings of the 

Sub-Committee for various purposes. 

Several questions were asked re the 
payment of the bonus, each of which 
called for very careful consideration ; so 
that on the one hand the employers 
should not feel they were called upon to 
pay more than was right, and on the other 
hand the employees' point of view had to 
be considered and the two reconciled. 
The scheme that has been adopted, and 
of which the members of the Federation 
have been advised, is believed to. be so 
fair to each side that ncither can complain. 

As so many process houses are now 
looking in the direction of photogravure, 
and as so many of the workers in that 
branch of the trade are in the same 
Society as the process workers, there has 
arisen a desire to put that section of the 
trade upon as sound a footing as possible. 

To secure this a Sub-Committee was 
formed whose duty it was to prepare 
a scheme to be placed before a general 
meeting of the whole of the photo- 
gravure houses in the country. — This 
meeting was duly called, and had before 
it not only the sub-committee's scheme, 
but also the scale of payment, etc., put 
forward by the Men's Union. 

Several of the houses interested atten- 
ded the meeting, and the whole matter 
was fullv discussed, and a scheme pre- 
pared which it is hoped will be accepted 
by both sides as a foundation upon which 
to build. This section of the trade being 
comparatively young, the experience 
already gained while. pointing out the 
general trend is not vet sufficiently definite 
to cover every point that may arise, but 
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once get the foundation of an agreement 
well and truly laid, a superstructure may 
be safely reared thereon that will serve 
for many years to come. 

Questions concerning dilution of labour, 
the training of soldiers who have been 
broken in the war, the status of appren- 
tices who are serving in the army, the 
number of apprentices to be allowed, to- 
gether with some sort of regulation as to 
the terms of their indenture, pay, etc., 
etc., are still under discussion, and are 
receiving the closest attention of the 
Council, and as soon as decisions have been 
reached on these matters the Federation 
members will be fully informed thereon. 

The Northern Counties Association, 
a section of the Federation comprising 
most of those houses situated within a 
reasonable distance of Manchester, have 
from time to time sent recommeiidations 
to the Council which have not infrequently 
been found to be very valuable. The 
minutes of their latest meeting contained 
some suggestions which the Council were 
pleased to consider, as they affected the 
interests of the trade as a whole, and not 
merely those of the Northern Association. 

Among other suggestions was one that 
the Federation illustrated price list should 
be revised and brought up to date and 
reprinted. 

That this illustrated price list was an 
exceedingly valuable piece of work has 
been the experience of practically every 
house in the trade, but as the march of 
events has been so rapid the price list has 
already become practically obsolete, and 
there seems to be a general desire that it 
should be revised and reprinted. This 
has been accentuated by the request of 
the Northern Association. Consequently 
the Council have appointed a Committee 
to go very carefully into the matter and 
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get the preparation forward so that it 
may be all ready to go to press immedi- 
ately after the next General Meeting early 
in the New Year. 

As this is a matter which closely con- 
cerns every house in the trade, tlie Sub- 
Committee will be pleased to receive sug- 
gestions that mav be helpful toward 
making the next edition as complete and 
perfect as possible. No doubt many 
process engravers throughout the country 
will have valuable suggestions to make. 
Will they, therefore, kindly send them 
forward at once to the Secretary, at the 
offices of the Federation ? Such sugges- 
tions may be very helpful to the Sub- 
Committee, 

There are certain customers of the 
process engraver who seem to be still 
harbouring the desire to break down the 
good work done by the Federation in the 
interests of their own businesses. Cases 
have been reported to the Council in 
which such customers have gone to the 
trouble of devising plausible schemes for 
circumventing the regulations of the 
Federation, and have got into touch with 
some of its members and have laid before 
them such schemes, tempting them to 
“ go behind " their brethren in the trade, 
and by the promise of a greatly extended 
turnover secure for themselves certain 
advantages. 

It is very pleasing to know that those 
houses who have already been approached 
have not only turned a deaf ear to the 
wily intrigue, but have also come boldly 
to the Council and laid the matter before 
it. Will every house that is treated to 
any similar offer kindly communicate 
with the Secretary forthwith. 

[t will be welcome news to the trade that 
the question of collodion seems to be in 
a fair way toward a settlement; the 


Government Department having given 
the Federation a licence to purchase 
collodion or the materials wherewith to 
make it. The Committee who have the 
matter in hand are therefore making such 
arrangements as will enable the trade to 
carry on so far as this commodity is 
concerned. 

Another matter of great importance 
to the trade is the question of a special 
trade mark, which is to be registered under 
the special clause of the Trade Marks Act 
relating to such matters. 

A design has been accepted, simple yet 
eflective, and a number of steel punches 
prepared, so as to enable Federated houses 
to stamp the design upon the flange 
or some other portion -of their blocks. 
This design is to be made known through- 
out the printing trade, so that printers 
everywhere will know that the blocks have 
been made under Trade Union conditions 
-—a very valuable piece of information in 
many cases. 

Houses which have at any time ten- 
dered for work at H.M. Stationery Office 
will be fully acquainted with the methods 
adopted there, and as hitherto these 
methods have been applied to the produc- 
tion of process blocks for certain depart- 
ments of the Government service, it has 
been practically a gamble whether the 
result would be a gain or a loss. 

The Council feel strongly that it is time 
the matter was taken up with the depart- 
ment with a view to getting it put upon 
a more satisfactory basis, for there can be 
no reason why the Government should be 
treated differently from any other pur- 
chaser. With this in view the Council 
has opened correspondence with the 
Stationery Office, and proposes to press 
for a change that will, it is believed, be 
for the benefit of the trade as a whole. 
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The increase of 121 per cent. upon the 
July prices seems to have been accepted 
by everybody as a foregone conclusion, 
and the complaints have been exceedingly 
few. 

Some peculiar positions, however, have 
been caused re work in hand. In one case 
it was work commenced over two years 
ago, and not yet completed. The cus- 
tomer, however, was demanding delivery 
at the prices ruling in 1915, though the 
delay was at least partly through his own 
inability to procure his specimens from 
which to work. In such case there can 
be no reason in the demand, and the Coun- 
cil’s advice was that such work should 
certainly be charged to the customers at 
current rates. 

As the scale of sectional prices is now 
very difficult to calculate owing to the 
various changes that have been made since 
it was printed, it was decided that a new 
scale should be prepared according to the 
prices current to-day, and that it should 
be distributed to the trade as early as 
possible. 

Among the correspondence dealt with 
were some interesting questions of prices 
to be charged for work outside the 
Federation scale. It might have been 
thought that the scale of prices laid down 
embraced practically every style of work 
a process house mght be called upon to 
perform, but it is very evident there are 
brains still at work, principally in the large 
advertising houses, devising new combina- 
tions, etc., that frequently puzzle the pro- 
cess engraver when he comes to make out 
his invoice. 

One such case was that in which the 
Council was asked to fix a price for six 
colour line blocks done on copper. This 
was such an exceptional case and so much 
depended upon the class of work, etc., 
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that it was felt it would be best to leave 
the house free to charge the work up accor- 
ding to the time taken in which to pro- 
duce it. 

There seems to be a current idea that the 
prices laid down in the Federation scale are 
the maximum prices, but the Council 
wish to impress upon every member of the 
Federation that the scale is that of 
minimum prices for the most straightfor- 
ward class of work—anything beyond 
this should most certainly be charged for. 

It is fully realised that a minimum scale 
when published has a tendency to become 
the standard. The Council would there- 
fore impress upon every member the 
necessity of keeping this fact in mind, 
and seeing that it is in practice a scale of 
minimum prices and not a standard scale 
for all classes of work. 

Another question put to the Council 
by a provincial house was, What is the 
definition to be attached to the term '' an 
improver "? The Men's Union applied 
this term to those young people who had 
come into the trade otherwise than bv 
apprenticeship, and had partly learned the 
trade, but were not yet fully qualified 
workmen. 

This class of person will be gradually 
eliminated from the trade as the army 
claims all above 18 years of age, and as 
the whole of the process workers are 
now Trade Union members they will see 
that no one but those duly apprenticed 
are admitted into the workshops for the 
purpose of learning the trade. 

The scarcity of workers is very much in 
evidence from time to time as letters are 
received asking if the Council can do 
anything to relieve the difficulties of the 
position. This, however, is quite out of 
the question, for every house represented 
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Point Measure ». Inches. 


By T. C. Eamer. 
HE discussion of this subject in our 
T pages during the last two months, 
taken together with the letters 
that have appeared in the “ Caxton 
Magazine." plainly indicate that there is 
no great differe :ce between the views of 
the process block maker and the more 
progressive printer who asks that. all 
process blocks shall be delivered to him 
not only perfect as far as the printing sur- 
face is concerned but perfect in every detail. 

We say at once that we heartily sym- 
pathise with the demand for the most 
perfect block that can be produced, but 
as the process engraver will wish to know 
just where he stands we are almost 
forced to ask the question : Do these more 
progressive printers voice mainly their 
own ideas and wishes or do they voice the 
wishes of the trade as a whole ? - - and 
further, If they are speaking on behalf 
of the trade as a whole how is it there is 
no general demand for the reforms they 
advocate ? 

It appears to us that a matter which so 
vitally affects the every-day business of 
the printer is one he should take up and 
thoroughly consider for himself, viewing 
it from every point, and make up his mind 
what it is he requires, then ask for it 
and see that he gets it. 

As matters stand we think it is hardly 
to be expected that process engravers 
who have installed expensive machinery, 
built expressly for doing a certain class 
of work in a certain way will immediately 
decide to rush in and purchase an entirely 
different kind of plant, that may or may 
not prove to be a sound investment with- 
out knowing first of all what it is the 
printer actually requires. 


The whole scheme of production in pro- 
cess houses has been standardised upon 
the lines of the demand they have to meet. 
That demand has run upon certain definite 
lines, consequently the supply has been 
upon those same lines. 

Whether those lines are the best possible 
under every given circumstance may be 
open to question, but our point is that the 
demand having arisen along a given line 
the supply has been along that line ; but 
who is responsible for the course the 
demand has taken we do not propose to 
consider. We simply state the case as 
we see it, and ask where does the demand 
for the change advocated come from ? 
or rather is there any general demand for 
such a change ? 

We think no one will attempt to gainsay 
the soundness of Mr. Pells' argument when 
he lays it down as a desideratum that all 
process blocks should be mounted so 
accurately to a given measure that they 
will naturally justify with the printer's 
furniture. Neither do we suppose that 
any printer would object to have his blocks 
so accurately mounted. But taking these 
statements for granted, one naturally asks 
how 1s it the printer is so careless of his 
own interests that he never asks for such 
accuracy ? Consequently one is led to 
ask further, if the printer is satisfied with 
the present system—and 1f anyone has to 
suffer in consequence of it, it is he--why 
should the block maker force upon him 
something about which he appears to be 
supremelv indifferent ? 

It is just here that a very much larger 
question comes to the front, and it is 
on these lines :— 

Should the block maker rise above the 
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present position and standardise the whole 
of his products —that is, fix a standard 
etching depth, standard bevel, standard 
flush at foot, and standard point measure 
for mounting--in fact, completely stan- 
dardise his product ? 

It may be asserted that it is the duty of 
the block maker to turn out his product 
absolutely perfect in everv respect, and 
with that we agree, but all the engraving 
houses of repute will reply at once: Yes, 
the work we turn out ts perfect, and so it 
is so far as the meaning they attach to 
perfection is concerned, but Mr. Pell and 
his friends go further and sav it is not 
only the printing quality of the plate we 
require to be perfect, but we want the 
other details perfect as well. 

So the question arises: Is the block 
maker to carry perfection into these 
other operations and impose his will upon 
the customer whether he acquiesces or 
not, and charge the extra cost the work 
would entail ? 

This appears to us to be the crux of the 
whole question. Everything seems to 
depend upon the reply it receives. If the 
question is to be dissociated from that of 
price, and considered only from an aca- 
demic standpoint, then we sav, Yes, of 
course nothing short of perfection should 
be good enough ; but in the business life 
of to-day (I do not refer merely to war 
time) degrees of perfection are recognised 
and experience suggests that the degree 
of perfection already attained in the 
block making industry meets all the re- 
quirements of the trade. Consequently 
it would almost have the appearance of 
being over punctilious should the block 
maker of his own accord take such steps 
as those indicated. 

Let it be fairly understood that the 
block maker is eut to supply his customer 
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with what he requires, and nothing would 
please him more than that his customer 
should demand so high a standard of 
excellence as would put the block making 
industry into the highest place among the 
graphic arts. Consequently, as soon as 
ever the printing trade as a whole say 
they require perfection in every detail of 
the production of their engravings, the 
process engraver will go out to meet them 
far more than half way. 


Photographing 
Buildings on Busy 
Streets. 


N a poorly lighted street, on a dull 
day, the photographer does not 
stand much chance of securing a 
good negative of a building or similar 
subject by making an ordinary exposure. 
But it can be done quite easily. Place 
the camera on a support where it will be 
entirely rigid. Stop the lens down to the 
smallest aperture. Calculate the exposure. 
Suppose this is found to be something 
like a minute, or more. Set the shutter 
for a time exposure and make an exposure 
of about two seconds. If there are teams, 
automobiles, or people standing in the 
view, wait until they have moved on, and 
make another exposure. Do this a sufh- 
cient number of times to make the total 
exposure as calculated. By breaking 
the exposure up into short periods of this 
sort the images of moving objects, or 
those which have been at rest in one place 
during but one period, will not show up 
at all, and the result will be a negative 
of the street and buildings only. 


(* The Process Photogram.") January, 1918 


Reinstatement-—Be ‘Prepared. 


By J. W. Pell. 

T has already been announced that 

| plans for the demobilisation of the 

Army are complete, and will be put 
into operation as soon as possible after 
peace has been declared. War problems 
have been engaging our attention hitherto, 
but there is another problem to be faced : 
that is the reinstatement of our gallant 
men who return from this, the greatest of 
all wars. We must think ahead and anti- 
cipate what may happen. instead of wait- 
ing to see what will take place when 
demobilisation becomes an accomplished 
fact. The scheme for the training of 
disabled soldiers and sailors, which was 
outlined in the last issue of THE PROCESS 
MONTHLY, is an excellent one as far as it 
goes, but it will not do much to relieve 
the congestion of the labour market when 
the men released from the army and the 
munition factories are ready to resume 
their former occupations. 

We shall not lose sight of the men who 
have been disabled in the war. Efforts 
will be made to find out what classes of 
work they can take up in their own trade. 
so that a man may be placed in an occu- 
pation for which he is fitted, considering 
his energy, intellect, and adaptability. 
The Trade Advisory Committee for the 
printing, process and allied industries 
have a plan already fixed up for the 
training of such men. This is a good 
thing, but that scheme does not touch the 
men who will return safe and sound. 
These men will have to be provided with 
work also. | 

What are we in the graphic industries 
going to do for that large number of men 
associated with the printing. process and 
kindred trades, who will return, but will 
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not find positions waiting for them? 
It would be folly to ignore the peril of the 
situation when millions of men will be 
thrown upon the labour market, and no 
condemnation will be too great if we wil- 
fully close our eyes to the danger. We 
shall be confronted with conditions the 
like of which we have never known before ; 
consequently if the situation is not faced 
while there is time to organise, the least 
imaginative among us can fill in the details 
of the struggle that will take place when, 
after four or more vears of fighting, the 
artificial restrictions of war are removed. 
The real crisis will come after the war is 
ended, and the flood-gates, so long shut, 
are opened. 

The position, fortunately, is one which 
we can face with some degree of con- 
fidence if we take steps in time. As we 
cannot avoid the coming crisis, we must 
lay ourselves out to control it. It will 
be essential that some strong and intelli- 
gent control shall be exercised in all 
industries, so that suffering and hardship 
may be prevented. The labour released 
from the army must be quickly absorbed, 
and placed at productive work. 

We owe a debt to the gallant men who 
have borne the burden of the terrific 
struggle, and it is up to us to do what we 
can to repay that debt as far as possible. 
The best thing we can do is to organise 
the graphic industries so that when de- 
mobilisation takes place we are able to 
put every man released from the army or 
navy who was formerly emploved in the 
printing, process and kindred trades, at 
once into employment. This may be a 
difficult matter, but if employers and trade 
unions will work together the difficulties 
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can be overcome. The graphic industries, 
printing, lithography, process engraving, 
bookbinding, stereo, and electrotyping, 
tvpefounding, etc., should stand together 
in this matter. 

With regard to the organisation of the 
alied industries for dealing with this 
problem of reconstruction, we have the 
nucleus of a scheme in the National 
Service Committees of the various associa- 
tions and trade unions. The work of 
these committees could be co-ordinated 
and amplified to meet the requirements 
of the period of reconstruction, and the 
information gathered for the purposes of 
National Service utilised to good advan- 
tage. The Local Advisory Committees 
could also be of use in this work. Centres 
could be established throughout Great 
Britain for the classification and systema- 
tising of labour. The committees, work- 
ing in conjunction with the trade unions 
and employers' associations, would be 
competent to deal expeditiously and 
economically with all classes of labour in 
the graphic industries. They should 
cover the whole of Great Britain and be 
in close touch with each other, so that no 
waste is incurred by having a surplus of 
labour in one part of the country and a 
shortage in another part. Men capable 
of performing the work upon which they 
were engaged previous to the war should 
as far as possible be reinstated. The 
facilities of the centres for placing men 
in employment should be made widely 
known throughout the services, so that 
men may be encouraged to use them. 

I do not believe anyone connected with 
the photo-engraving or any other of the 
graphic industries who is interested in 
the welfare and future well-being of our 
brave men would let them down by neg- 
lecting any means that would tend to help 
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them when they will be most in need of 
our assistance. It would be an indelible 
stain on our honour as a nation if we 
allowed our gallant soldiers and sailors 
to return to industrial warfare after their 
hardships in France, Flanders, Mesopo- 
tamia, and elsewhere. Many will return 
to find their homes wrecked, and will have 
to start out in life afresh. What a 
prospect to look forward to! The very 
least we can do is to see that those who 
return suffer no further disadvantages 
when peace dawns on a war-weary world. 
Let us take the Boy Scouts’ motto as our 
watchword, and “ Be prepared," so that 
our trade will be able to do its bit in order 
to prevent industrial strife. 


The Paper Restric- 
tion Orders. 


"Wy you are a manufacturer, a mer- 
I chant, a wholesaler, a retailer, or 
engaged in any business into 
which the question of publicity in the 
form of printed matter enters, these res- 
trictions threaten the very existence 
of vour business as well as the whole 
fabric of the nation's commerce." 

The above is the opening paragraph of 
an appeal issued by the London Chamber 
of Commerce, to practically every one 
concerned in the use of paper for commer- 
cial purposes, and as process engravers 
find so much of their business comes from 
that section of the community, it is evi- 
dently to their interest to see that these 
restrictions are cither removed or properly 
adjusted. 

As these orders come fully into force 
on February Ist, it is essential that every 
process engraver does whatever he pos- 
siblv can to influence his M.P. to seek 
their immediate repeal or adjustment. 


(‘The Process Photogram.") January, 1918 


High Wages and 
Low Costs. 


T is an absolute certainty that the wage 
| of the worker will never again come 
down to the figures which were com- 
mon three or more years ago. Supply and 
demand always affects prices and wages, 
but there is a minimum below which 
community dangers show themselves, and 
this minimum changes as the years go 
on, every change making it higher. 

The abnormal earnings of some men and 
women to-day will stand on record as 
abnormal, and when the market for their 
special services on certain products has 
disappeared, those abnormal earnings will 
likewise disappear. But the regular, 
systematic advances made to workers 
every few months on account of the war 
will surely stand— perhaps not all of them, 
but a large proportion sufficient to make 
the pre-war wages seem beggary. 

Some might consider this to be a dismal 
prospect for the manufacturer, but really 
it can be a part of his salvation. There is 
nothing antagonistic in high wages and low 
cost of production. A man will automati- 
cally become worth more as a worker in 
proportion to the increase he can secure 
in the productivity of the machinery under 
his control. 

Wages do not make as much difference 
in arriving at cost as some people think. 
Quite apart from the increase in the cost 
of living, which seemed on the surface 
to prompt the request for increase in pay, 
there is the psychological point that wages 
cannot help themselves from going up 
when production is expedited. It seems 
almost a natural law of industry. 

Let us admit the justice of a reasonable 
wage; let us compute a reasonable wage 


as one sufficient for an intelligent man to 
keep himself and his wife and family 
respectable and comfortable. Let us try 
to stop the manufacturer from devoting 
his energies toward trying to pull down the 
rate of pay of his workers; and let us 
make the workers understand that their 
wise move is not to try and restrict the 
output of the factory. 

If we can manage to do these things, and 
much progress has been made along these 
lines, then it is comfortably possible for 
the workers to have high wages, for the 
manufacturer to have more profit, ard, 
by the exercise of efficient production 
methods, for the prices of the goods to be 
lower than thev have ever been before. 

It is all a matter of playing fair between 
master and man, of exercising sensible 
co-operation, of making the machinery — 
which has no soul to sear and no mind to 
think —do the hard work. 

-—From Impressions. 


Prints for Repro- 
duction. 
Dp? which are to be reproduced 


by the half-tone process should be 
made on glossy paper if the nega- 
tive is perfect, and no retouching will be 
necessary. For amateur purposes, if the 
negative is blemished and will make re- 
touching necessary, a print on semi- 
matte paper will prove easy to handle, 
as it can be retouched without difficulty 
and has such a slight grain that the 
engraver will have little trouble in making 
a good negative. The use of the proper 
printing medium is often the making of a 
photographic study, and the requirements 
of the engraver must be subordinated to 
those of the artist. 
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THE 
LATE PROGRESS is the title of a very interes- 
P ting booklet put out by the Jahn « Ollier 
Engraving Company, of Chicago. Its 
cover in four colours depicts primitive man 
working with chisel and mallet engraving on 
stone, while in the lower portion of the cover 
there is the suggestion of a modern process 
engraving shop with all its bustle and enthus- 
iasm, with the finisher in the foreground looking 
up at his primitive brother. A most effective 
cover eminentlv suited to the purpose for which 
it was designed. This company have just 
added a fourth floor to their already extensive 
premises, as they sav, while others have re- 
trenched. Satistied customers have made it 
possible for them to progress, seeing that adver- 
tisers need better and greater service, which 
thev are out to give. 

The purpose of the booklet is to aid adver- 
tisers with suggestions in illustrations and 
methods of reproduction, and the company arc 
not slow to show unusual etfects produced in 
various wavs. Their various booklets take the 
advertiser by the hand and show him how to 
get the best possible value out of his advertising. 

That their methods are very successful may 
be assumed from the fact that they commenced 
business sixteen years ago as a one-horse attair, 
while to-day they have a staff of three hundred 
people working continuously from Monday 
morning till Saturday night all the vear round. 

We shall hope to give further news of this 
prcgressivc firm from time to time as opportunity 


permits. 
T is as usual full of good things. The 
specimens of line blocks from half-tone 
originals are very good indeed, and show how 
difncultics can sometimes be overcome. In 
fact the whole number is a valuable issue, 
from which we have taken one or two of the good 
things which will appear in our pages from time 


to time. 
A Gibbs & Waller, Ltd., cannot be said to 
be a voluminous production, for it con- 
sists simply of a four-page cover and four pages 
text, yet it has some good things about business, 
and, of course, the particular phase of business 
in which they are interested. It is well got up 
and printed, even though, as they say, the paper 
is very common. 


HE ECLIPSE OR AN ALMANACK for November 


DVICES, No. 4, the house organ of Messrs. 


HE NORTHERN, the house organ of the 
Northern Engraving Company, still points 
the way to good and etfective engravings 

or "cuts," as our American brothers call them, 
and incidentally points out the attractive power 
of colour. As usual it has some good points 
and should be a valuable method of making 
known to likely customers the service they have 
to give, and from what the editor savs we have 
no doubt it is successful. 
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p a business magazine of character, 
seems to have made a place for itself, for 
the editor tells us it has been a success 
from the first, though we must confess that 
many of the earlier numbers seemed to us to 
lack any reason for their production. Yet it is 
evident they met with appreciation in some 
quarters. 

This magazine has now blossomed out into a 
full demy 4to of 48 pages, and the November 
number has certainly some very good articles 
upon various aspects of business, and if the 
editor can but produce subsequent issues of 
equal value to the one in question, there can be 
no doubt the magazine will continue to be a 
success. As imitation is the sincerest form ot 
flattery, we are taking the liberty to reprint 
one of the articles in this magazine. 


NE folder of the Keim Brick and Tile Com- 
pany shows the value of colour in illus- 
tration. Here is a folder measuring 

9. 4in., which gives admirable illustrations in 
colour of ten ditferent kinds of brick they pro- 
duce, so that the builder desiring a certain kind 
of brick for any particular purpose can casilv 
turn up the information and decide which sort 
to order. 

The folder is well produced and well printed 
and will no doubt bring excellent results in the 


way of orders. 
T eminence as the organ of the printing 

trade in America. It sets a very high 
standard for the trade to follow, and is a model 
of what such a trade organ should be. It has 
always something well worthy of consideration 
in its pages ; 1t is always welcome and certainly 


extremely useful. 
T one of the most valuable issues that 
comes to us from time to time, and were 
its virtues known to every printer in this 
country we think there would be a very large 
demand for it. We sometimes wonder why it 
is such an issue is not published in this country ; 
it would be invaluable to practically every prin- 
ter, but as there is nothing of the kind on the 
English market we say to everv process engraver 
and every printer: Get the Printing Art. Sug- 
gestion Book. 


HE PRINTING ART stil holds its pre- 


HE PRINTING ART SUGGESTIONS Book is 


N American paper says that a soldier in the 
British army wrote home: ‘‘ They put me 
in barracks ; they took awav my clothes 

and put me in khaki: they took away my name 
and made me‘ No. 575'; they took me to church, 
where I'd never been before, and they made me 
listen to a sermon for fortv minutes. Then the 
parson said: ' No. 575. Art thou weary, art 
thou languid ' * and I got seven days in the 
guardhouse because I answered that I certainly 
was.” 


“The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom." 


The Printing Art 


This magazine touches on both bibliography 
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Reconstruction-Lhe Whitley Report. 


By T. C. Eamer. 
HE report of the Sub-Committee 
T on relations between employers 
and employed, now known as the 
Whitley Report, has been before the 
public sufficiently long for those more 
particularly concerned with the impor- 
tant matters it deals with, to have had 
time to consider and digest the many and 
far-reaching suggestions made therein, 
for the purpose of securing the very best 
possible results out of the upheaval which 
is. more or less; bound to take place 
when the war is over, and those at present 
engaged therein are once more thrown 
upon the labour market. 

We do not profess to have any particular 
or general knowledge of what is being 
done in other trades, but from the absence 
of reports, or any news of movements in 
the directions indicated, it looks as though 
things are moving somewhat slowly. 

It is now about ten months since the 
report was first published, and as we all 
hope that the war will be over at any rate 
some time during the present year, it is 
evident that if anything is to be done, it 
should be commenced promptly, otherwise 
further time will be lost, the result being 
that ill-considered and immature plans 
may be foisted upon the various trades 
that may do more harm than good. 


Now, as example is much better than 
precept, I would suggest that the process 
trade take immediate steps in the matter 
and hold a joint meeting between the two 
Trade Unions for the discussion of this 
important question, and to determine if 
the suggestions made in the report are 
applicable to the process trade, and if so 
how far they may be applied. 

It appears to me that the process trade 
is most unique for the purpose of experi- 
menting in the direction named. There 
are very few trades in the country where 
the organisation both of the masters and 
the men is so complete as in this trade. 
We believe that very few of either the 
employers or employees' unions can claim 
a membership of over 95 per cent: of the 
firms and workers respectively, as can the 
two Unions in the process trade. 

Seeing that both sides have practically 
the whole of their respective clientèle in 
their organisations, is it not clear that 
here is a trade adequately organised, as 
the Committee suggest, and that can at 
once put the suggestion of the report to a 
practical test, and may it not be that the 
example thus set may be of use to other 
trades and help them in a perhaps morc 
difficult task ? But whether that be so or 
not, let process be pioneers in the matter 
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and help point the way to a better and 
sounder future, for as the report says: 
“ The schemes recommended are intended 
not merely for the treatment of industria, 
problems when they have become acutel 
but more especially to prevent 
them becoming acute." 

It may be asked what are the sugges- 
tions of the report, and what are the 
objects to be achieved ? The answer to 
the latter part of this question is: The 
establishing of permanently improved 
relations between employers and em- 
ployed, and securing the largest possible 
measure of co-operation between them. 

The committee claim that it is allowed 
that the war has enforced some re-con- 
struction of industry, therefore it is 
essential that any proposals put forward 
should offer to workpeople the means of 
attaining improved conditions of employ- 
ment and a higher standard of comfort 
generally, and involve the enlistment of 
their active and continuous co-operation 
in the promotion of industry. 

Whether the workers will rise to the 
heights suggested by the Committee, is, 
of course, a matter that the future alone 
can decide. The Committee seems to 
think they will abandon their hitherto 
seemingly antagonistic attitude toward 
capital, and in return for greater benefits 
will give greater service. If the experi- 
ment should have such a result it will be 
to the benefit of all concerned, and be a 
great improvement upon the conditions 
that have so long obtained in this country. 

In order to secure the hearty co-opcera- 
tion the report suggests that in any 
industry thoroughly organised—as is that 
of process-- there should be set up National 
Joint Standing Industrial Councils con- 
sisting of representatives appointed by the 
respective unions, which shall meet at 
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frequent regular intervals for the purpose 
"of considering matters affecting the 
progress and well-being of the trade from 
the point of view of all those engaged 
therein," and as it is foreseen that there 
will be many complicated and difficult 
questions to settle. it is clear that it will 
need such intimate knowledge of the facts 
and circumstances of the trade such as 
can only be found among those directly 
concerned therein. 

The question to which the consideration 
of these National Councils should first be 
given will of course be (1) the effect of 
demobilisation, (2) the establishment of 
Local Councils throughout the county, 
and (3) the establishment of Workshop 
Councils, so to form a complete link 
from the Workshop Council to the Local 
Council, and through them to the National 
Council, which will of course deal with 
their respective Unions. 

The report considers that the estab- 
lishment of this triple organisation is 
essential to the success of the scheme. 
It is moreover essential that the organisa- 
tion at each of these three stages shall 
proceed on a common principle, so that 
the greatest measure of common action 
between them can be secured. 

just as the regular and frequent mect- 
ings of the National Councils are considered 
necessary, so these Local and Workshop 
Councils should meet at stated intervals 
not too far apart, and soachieve that great 
desideratum, the keeping of employers 
and workpeople in constant touch. 

The following are some of the questions 
it is suggested the National Councils 
should deal with through the local 
Councils and Workshop Councils, etc. : 

(1) The better utilisation of the practi- 
cal knowledge and experience of the 
workpeople. 
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(2) Means for securing to the work- 
people a greater share in and responsibility 
for the determination and observance of 
the conditions under which their work is 
carried on. 

(3) The settlement of the general prin- 
ciples governing the conditions of employ- 
ment, including the methods of fixing, 
paying. and readjusting wages, having 
regard to the need for securing to the 
workpeople a share in the increased pros- 
perity of the industry. 

(4) The establishment of regular 
methods of negotiation for issues arising 
between employers and workpeople, with 
a view both to the prevention of differences 
and to their better adjustment when they 
appear. 

(5) Means of ensuring to the work- 
people the greatest possible security of 
earnings and employment, without undue 
restriction upon change of occupation or 
employer. 

(6) Methods of fixing and adjusting 
earnings, piecework prices, etc., and of 
dealing with the many difficulties which 
arise with regard to the method and 
amount of payment apart from the fixing 
ef general standard rates, which are 
already covered by paragraph (3). 

(7) Technical education and training. 

(8) Industria] research and the full 
utilisation of its results. 

(9) The provision of facilities for the 
full consideration and utilisation of inven- 
tions and improvement designed by work- 
people, and for the adequate safeguarding 
of the rights of the designers of such 
improvements. 

(10) Improvements of processes, ma- 
chinery and organisation, and appro- 
priate questions relating to management 
and the examination of industrial experi- 
ments, with special reference to co-opera- 


tion in carrying new ideas into effect and 
full consideration of the workpeople's 
point of view in relation to them. 

(11) Proposed legislation affecting the 
industry. 

Such, then, is the outline in brief of the 
scheme put before the country by the 
Whitley Report, and in our judgment it 
seems to lay the foundation of a successful 
scheme providing it is sympathetically 
thought out and carefully applied to any 
trade, and we believe it would be a 
fairly easy matter to apply it to the 
process trade, which has everything in 
readiness for such an experiment. 


White Spots on 


Prints. 
MALL white spots on prints are a 
S nuisance. They can be avoided 
by exercise of cleanliness and care. 
If the solutions in which the negative is 
produced are kept clean religiously, no 
small pieces of dirt or grit can become 
embedded in the emulsion; thus one 
cause of white spots can be avoided. 
Another cause is the use of too little 
developer for the paper. The rapid 
flowing necessary when the developer is 
too shallow, results in the imprisonment of 
minute air bubbles which may settle on 
the emulsion of the paper, causing white 
spots. Another cause is over-exposure 
of the paper, which is placed in the deve- 
loper and jerked out again as it flashes up, 
allowing no time for the removal of small 
air bells, or for any difference in the 
instant of immersion and consequent 
unevenness in development. 


—From American Photography. 
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PTE. W. H. THORPE. 


R. THORPE, one of the principals 
of Messrs. Entwhistle, Thorpe & 


Co., of Manchester, is well known 
among his friends as an enthusiastic 
ambulance man. Immediately after the 
outbreak of the 


war he began to 
take a greater in- 
terest in this class 
of work, and real- 
ising the necessity 
of such trained 
assistance in the 
field, he somehow 


or other managed 
to forget the date 
of his birth, and 
looking much 
younger than his 
years, offered him- 
Self to the 
R.A.M.C. as a pri- 
vate, and was 
immediately ac- 
cepted, and with- 
in one week was 
engaged on active 
service in France. 

Owing to his intimate knowledge of 
ambulance work he was specially drafted 
to the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
Hospital. Here he found a congenial 
sphere of labour, and his intimate know- 
ledge of the French language stood him in 
good stead. 
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In joining the R.A.M.C. Mr. Thorpe had 
no other desire than to be of use where 
his training most fitted him, and conse- 
quently found his greatest happiness in 
work among those committed to his 
charge, this work 
bringing with it 
the reward that 
most appealed to 
him. the sense of 
duty well done. 
He has therefore 
not in any way 
sought promotion. 

Unfortunately, 
about two years 
ago, he was seized 
with a very severe 
attack of blood 
poisoning, and 
had to beadmitted 
as a patient to his 
own hospital, but 
even this turned 
out to the benefit 
of the work in 
which he was 
interested, for 
during his illness and convalescence his 
officers came into closer touch with him, 
the result being the discovery of his intimate 
knowledge of the French language, so that 
upon his recovery he was immediately 
placed in a position in which his linguistic 
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OFFICENS. 
President— 


MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
john Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 
a 
Vice-President— 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 


Ø 
Treasurer— 
MR. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


a 
Secretary— 
Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 


Telephone: 5596 Bank. 
Telegrams: '" Secreteau, Cannon, London.” 


The Council sits every Monday afternoon, 
at 2.30. Communications for the same 
should be in the Secretary’s hands by 
first post on Monday morning. 
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The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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URING the month three meetings of 


The Council at Work. 
D the Council have been held, at 
each of which some important 


business has been transacted. 

In addition to the ordinary meetings 
of the Council several sub-committees 
have met for the purpose of preparing 
various schemes for the benefit of the 
trade. The time given to these matters 
has been most valuable, therefore it 
is not without its serious aspect, for as 
every business man knows, it is practically 


an impossibility to crowd into the working 
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day more than has to be crowded in 
under ordinary conditions. Therefore, it 
is a severe drain upon the spare time of 
those who serve on these committees, 
consequently there is all the more 
honour to those who give so ungrudgingly 
of their time to the service of the trade. 

One of the most important committees 
has been that of the photogravure section, 
which is endeavouring to place photo- 
gravure work upon a sound basis in order 
that it may not be exploited, as was the 
process trade in recent years. 

If this committee can produce a 
thoroughly sound and workable scheme 
which will be acceptable to both the 
masters and the men’s Unions, it should 
earn the lasting thanks of all concerned. 
So far the negotiations are proceeding 
fairly satisfactorily, but it is too early to 
speak with any definiteness as to what 
will be the final issue of the scheme. 

Every house working in photogravure 
should be keenly interested and should 
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take its share of the burden and do 
everything in its power to make the 
scheme as great a success as has been that 
of the process-engra vers. 

Another committee which has been 
doing excellent work is that concerned 
with the question of dilution of labour, 
apprenticeship, disabled soldiers, etc., etc. 

These questions, through the stress of 
circumstances, have become so urgent -—- 
the correspondence received respecting 
them showing the very great difficulties 
under which the trade is labouring 
—that it was felt the time had come 
when a very earnest effort must be made 
to find relief in one direction or the other. 

Consequently this committee was in- 
structed to prepare and draw up a scheme 


which it felt would meet the urgent 


necessities of the case, yet should not 
impinge too heavily upon the position 
hitherto taken up by the Men's Union in 
these matters. 

The Committee presented its report, 
which formed the basis of a discussion at 
an important conference between a repre- 
sentative deputation of the Men's Union 
and the Council, which took place at the 
Offices of the Federation. 

That the Men's Union attached great 
importance to the matter, and rightly so, 
was evidenced by the strong deputation 
they sent, consisting of no less than 
seven delegates from headquarters, all 
thoroughly acquainted with the practical 
side of the subjects they had come to 
discuss. 

It was soon evident that while the 
deputation held strong views upon the 
matters under discussion, they were at 
the same time quite prepared to consider 
cach particular item in the programme 
fairly upon its merits, and endeavour to 
find a solution for the difficulties, if 
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one could be found without infringing the 
fundamental principles of their Society. 

There were six main points to consider, 
each one somewhat dependent upon the 
other, yet each having some particular 
point that claimed separate consideration. 

The Men's Union from the outset have 
stood fast against the introduction of 
female labour into the workshops, the 
constitution of their Society being such 
that females are inadmissible for member- 
ship; this being the case they felt that 
should women workers be admitted into 
the trade it is quite evident the society 
could not control them, and they might 
easily become a menace, especially if 
they came in in large numbers. They 
would also be in competition with those 
who have been called to the war, and 
desire to return to their former position 
when it is over. ` 

On the other hand, the employers 
showed that as it is impossible to get 
trained workmen, and almost as impos- 
sible to procure apprentices, and as the 
supply of soldiers returning from the war 
who are suitable for training as process 
workers is so very small, it is perfectly 
clear that something must be done in 
order to enable them to keep their plants 
in working condition, and to meet the 
demands—restnicted as they are—which 
are made upon them. 

This was the first important point that 
called for settlement, and both sides 
addressed themselves to its solution. 

The outcome of a long and very friendly 
discussion was that the Men's Union would 
sanction an increase of female labour to 
the extent of 10 per cent. of the workers 
in the trade, and that any firm desiring 
to secure such labour should applv for 
permission to do so, upon which a Com- 
mittee consisting of a representative of 
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the Federation, the Secretary of the Men's 
Society, the employer, and the father of 
the chapel in the house concerned, should 
meet at the place where the works are 
situated, and after considering all the 
circumstances, come to a decision upon 
the matter, which decision shall be bind- 
ing upon both parties. 

Another point that called for careful 
attention was the number of apprentices 
allowed to be indentured. the rules of the 
Society specifying that there shall not 
be more than one apprentice to every 
three journeymen ; and though the men’s 
representatives plainly recognised the 
present difficult position of the employers 
they felt it was impossible to make any 
concession in this direction without first 
of all altering the fundamental principles 
ofthe Society. This it is clearly impossible 
to do without first of all getting a clear 
vote of the members upon the points. 

Mr. Kneale, the men’s Secretary, how- 
ever, pointed out that his Society had met 
the Federation fairly in this matter some 
time ago, when they granted the conces- 
sion that the number of apprentices now 
employed might be calculated upon the 
number of journeymen employed previous 
to the war. This they felt was a very 
substantial concession, and could not be 
exceeded, especially as other apprentices 
were allowed to be indentured in place 
of those who have to leave to join the 
army. 

The question of those apprentices who, 
having been called to the army, would 
return to complete, at least, a portion of 
their lost term, was considered. What 
was to be their position when they 
returned ? 

After careful consideration of the matter 
it was decided that apprentices who were 
in their last year when they joined the 


army should be allowed to return as fully 
qualified workmen. 

That those who had more than one year 
to serve, should return to the house to 
which they were indentured and complete 
their apprenticeship, but should have 
one year in the army counted as one year's 
service, the remainder of the term to be 
worked, and payment, if the employee 
was over 21 years of age, should be two- 
thirds of the minimum rate, instead of 
the amount named in the indenture. 

If apprentices returning bring up the 
proportion beyond one to three journey- 
men, then no further apprentices can be 
taken until that proportion is re-estab- 
lished. 

The Men's Union is naturally desirous 
of seeing that apprentices are properly 
trained and prepared to become creditable 
journeymen fully qualified for the work 
they have to perform. They therefore 
wished to discuss the matter with a view 
to getting a uniform system for the whole 
of the trade. 

The representatives of the Men's Union 
had given the matter their careful thought 
and laid before the meeting a well-devised 
scheme, but as so much time had been 
occupied with the previous matters it was 
felt best to defer detailed consideration 
of this question till the next meeting of 
the Council. 

The question of the employment of 
discharged soldiers, who were not process 
workers, but who elected to be trained for 
such, and the conditions to be observed, 
was fully discussed, and it was decided 
that such soldiers should be admitted to 
the trade, but should count as apprentices 
in calculating the proportion between 
apprentices and journeymen. The con- 
ditions under which they were to be 
trained, etc., have been described in the 
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October issue of this journal, and the 
question of putting forward any modifica- 
tions of the Government scheme which 
may ultimately be found necessary was 
postponed. 

A proposal connected with the working 
of the trade agreement was considered, 
and although a minor matter, it was felt 
that agreement upon it would strengthen 
the position and improve matters all 
round. The proposal, although it may 
have involved an element of risk to 
certain workers, appealed to the common- 
sense of the men's representatives, and 
was agreed to without loss of time. It 
was a finishing touch to the effectiveness 
of the agreement. 

A few other matters of minor importance 
were considered, which brought a very 
lengthy meeting to a close, everyone feeling 
that the afternoon's work had brought us 
into closer agreement with the men, and 
reinforced the good relationship which 
already existed. 

The Paper Restriction Order has been 
under consideration, and the Council has 
joined in the effort of the Chamber of 
Commerce to get a modification of the 
same; whether these efforts will be success- 
ful may probably be known before the 
present issue of the magazine is in 
the hands of its readers. Whatever the 
result, it is wcll for the trade to know that 
their interests in this particular are being 
very carcfully watched, and that every- 
thing the Council can do in the direction 
of helping will be done. 

Correspondence has been entered into 
with H.M. Stationery Office as to the 
conditions of their contracts re process 
blocks. Those who have had any experi- 
ences of the peculiar forms of contract 
issued by the Department will, we are 
sure, fcel no surprise that the Council 
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is endeavouring to get this matter put 
upon a sound commercial basis. At pre- 
sent it is nothing but a jumble, for it is 
quite impossible for any one except those 
who are actually doing the work, to make 
any calculation that will have any pre- 
tence at accuracy. So much is this the 
case that the Council is determined if it 
is at all possible to get matters altered so 
that every house can have an even chance 
of getting the work upon the foundation 
of the Federation scale, which is, of course, 
binding upon every other purchaser. 

The Secretary reported that an exami- 
nation of his books showed that every 
member had paid up all the subscrip- 
tions and dues to the end of the year, and 
that he was sending out the notices for 
the subscriptions for 1918. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to the 
Council to know that there was not one 
defaulter in the whole of the trade, and 
it speaks well for the success of the 
movement, and is a complete justification 
of the wisdom of the steps taken just a 
little more than twelve months ago, which 
have had the result of placing the trade 
in a position so much superior to that it 
held previously, and there is no doubt that 
the subscriptions now due for 1918 will 
come in with equally gratifying prompti- 
tude. | 

During the month two more of the 
outstanding houses have joined up, thus 
making the circle more complete, and we 
look forward to the time when there will 
not bea single exception. 

One firm has resigned, having given up 
the making of process blocks, and turned 
its attention to other classes of work. 
This is the only house that has gone out 
of the trade since the Federation was 
established, an eloquent commentary upon 
the value of combination. 
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Correspondence on various matters has 
been carefully considered, and it is strange 
how many questions can come up for 
settlement in a trade of such restricted 
scope as that of process. One query was, 
What is the definition of the distinction 
between Bank Holidays and local holidays, 
where Bank Holidays are not observed 
but local holidays were substituted ? One 
would hardly have thought that such a 
question could have arisen, but it shows 
the working of different minds in varying 
parts of the country. 

Then a question was raised as to whether 
it was allowable to give an extra discount 
for prompt cash, notwithstanding the 
rule that requires monthly payments. 
in order to secure the definite scale of 
discounts laid down in the rules of the 
Federation, which are absolutely inclusive 
and final. 

Of course, there were the usual puzzles 
as to charging up peculiar pieces of 
work. There must be many inventive 
minds at work doing their utmost to pro- 
duce complicated situations, but so long as 
they do not mind paying for the work they 
demand the process engraver is quite con- 
tent to do anything required. It would 
be very useful to form a collection of these 
difficult subjects, and a study of them 
would be very interesting. 

The position re gun-cotton, alcohol, 
methylated spirit, etc., etc., is being 
carefully watched, and the Council is 
taking such steps as in its judgment are 
most expedient so as to safeguard the 
interests of the trade. 


All your Greek will never advance you 
from secretary to envoy, or from envoy 
to ambassador; but your address, your 
air, your manner, if good, may.—CHESTER- 
FIELD. 


Something for 
Nothing. 


How an Engraving House dealt with an 
Invitation to submit Sketches. 


E 


VER and anon some hopeful person 
who should know better is pos- 
sessed of a consuming desire to 

obtain something for nothing. Too evi- 
dently the profound philosophy of Sis 
Hopkins, who quoth ‘ You cant git 
nothin ' from nobody for nothin’ nohow " 
fails of its deserving credence. Much 
too plainly is seen a disposition to flout 
the axiom that that which costs nothing is 
worth nothing. 

Before us is a pertinent illustration. 
Omitting identifying names we quote from 
a letter recently received : 

'" We anticipate issuing a new bicycle 
tyre folder, and if you would like to make 
us a preliminary sketch incorporating 
your suggestions along this line, without 
obligation to us, we would be glad to 
consider it when we are ready to buy the 
plates for this folder. 

“ Should you desire to submit such a 
sketch please quote us at the same time 
on the plates necessary to work out the 
idea. We had figured on making this 
eight pages and would illustrate four of 
our most popular tyres somewhat after 
the manner in which the tyres are illus- 
trated in the folder which we are inclosing 
herewith. We would anticipate furnishing 
retouched photographs of the tyres them- 
selves so that it would not be necessary 
to consider this work in connection with 
the rest of the plates called for in the 
design." 

After which we print our reply, to wit : 

“Your letter of September 25th. ad- 
vising us that you anticipate issuing a new 
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bicycle tyre folder and inviting us to make 
up for vou a preliminary sketch, without 
obligation on your part, is before us. 

'" We thank you for giving us the oppor- 
tunity of submitting a design for your 
cover, but wish to inform you that we do 
not make up sketches unless we are given 
the order. However, if the first sketch 
is not satisfactory, we are always willing 
to try again until we satisfy our customers. 

“ The reason for this you will readily 
understand. We have to pay our artists 
regular salaries and we can ill afford to 
enter into a speculative competition. 

“It would be just as reasonable on our 
part to ask you to send on a set of tyres 
to try out in competition with other tyres 
from other manufacturers, having in mind 
only the purchase of one set of tyres." 

Let us analyse the proposition. 

The invitation to devote much grav 
matter, time, miaterial, wages, postage, 
etc., to a speculative enterprise was pro- 
bably extended to other engravers. It 
came to us from a distance of 95 miles, 
other large engravers being closer by. 

Suppose it went to ten, and that all ten 
yielded to the enticing prospect of a 
problematical order. Say each spent at 
least $10 cost-worth of time and material 
to suggest an idea that when made up into 
plates (with the necessary additional 
expense of the drawing, engravings, etc.) 
might sell at say $30 or $35. To cater 
to the untrustworthy caprice of an 
inexperienced or too crafty buyer, $100 
would appear to have been the production- 
cost of the waste this person created: -or 
$300 (or more) the amount of selling- 
value thrown into the discard. 

Has anyone a moral right to ask such 
a thing? Would he ask ten doctors to 
tell him what to do on approval? Or 
ten lawyers to take his case in competition 
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and further subject to his approval? 
Or ten colleges to teach him wisdom sub- 
ject also to his approval? Or ten tailors 
to outfit him like Solomon in glory con- 
tingent upon uncertain payment ? 

Why, even the advertising agencies 
that used to be the greatest offenders in 
volunteering seductive plans for miracu- 
lous business building campaigns, '' free 
gratis for nothing," are reforming. Many 
of the better agencies never did this. 
Certainly no self-respecting agency to-day, 
with nothing but its brains to sell, will 
gratuitously compete on such a basis 
with others who have nothing else to do. 

There is nothing truer than that the 
workman is worthy of his hire. He may 
not always get the full measure of his 
value— which may be a matter of fettering 
tradition or poor bargaining—but he can- 
not be expected to work without price. 

Our friend who extended the invitation 
probably never looked at the matter in 
this light. He may not like our attitude, 
but we dare say that he will have a new 
and truer respect for us and not hereafter 
class us with those unable to sell their 
services otherwise than by such '' oppor- 
tunities " as he extended.— The Eclipse. 


Continued from page 20. 
activities might be of the greatest use, as 
of course there must of necessity be a great 
deal of intercourse between the people 
on the spot, who had no knowledge of 
English, and the new comers. 

In this position he has served ever since, 
rendering most excellent service in a 
congenial atmosphere, and to the great 
satisfaction of his officers. 

For holidays he seems to have lost any 
previous liking he may have had, for during 
the last two or three years he has had but 
two short periods of leave. 
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Commercial Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHING GLASS, CHINA AND SILVERWARE. 


EFORE you take up any branch of 
commercial photography, you 
should collect all the manufac- 

turers’ catalogues you can lay your 
hands on. They will give you an indica- 
tion of the enormous number of photo- 
graphs required, and, at the same time, 
show the quality of work that will be 
expected from you. 

Look, for example, at some of the 
catalogues of glass, china and silver- 
ware. You will see that the standard 
is very high, but that there is plenty of 
work for the expert. It is difficult work, 
and to do it successfully you must have 
considerable practice. There are many 
little dodges of lighting that you can only 
pick up by actually doing the work. 
The subject is rarely dealt with in text 
books or magazines. 

The main difficulty in photographing 
any object with a highly polished surface 
is to avoid unnecessary reflections. 
Photographers are sometimes advised to 
dull the surface by dabbing it with putty 
or some other oily substance, and, after 
the photograph has been taken, to clean 
it again with petrol and a soft brush. 
All this advice about dulling such highly 
burnished articles as silverware should be 
taken with reserve. There are, no doubt, 
instances when expedients of this kind 
may be resorted to, but they should 
never be tried without the full knowledge 
and consent of the customer. The most 
brightly polished articles are, of course, 
the most difficult to deal with, and they 
are just the ones that will not stand the 
rough treatment recommended. Pol- 
ished silver, for instance, has a most 
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delicate surface, and even the slightest 
scratch will call for a considerable amount 
of repolishing. 

Apart from the risk of doing senous 
damage, the practice of dulling the sur- 
face takes away from these articles what 
is probably their greatest attraction In 
fact they cease to be polished articles at 
all. A beautiful piece of cut glass, for 
example, attracts attention by the way the 
light is reflected from the different facets 
or cuttings. A common method of “ pre- 
paring ” cut glass for photographing is to 
spray it all over, by means of the air 
brush, with a mixture of deep blue or pale 
yellow analine dye, gum and water. 
This makes the taking of the photograph 
a very simple matter, but the result 
cannot show the transparency of the glass 
or the sparkle of the facets. In fact, the 
photograph will convey an impression of 
an article made of some smooth chinaware, 
faintly translucent but no longer trans- 
parent. 

A manufacturer wants a transparent 
article to look transparent, a polished ar- 
ticle to look polished, in the photograph. 
He cannot get what he wants if the 
photographer deliberately makes the 
bright surface dull and lifeless. It is 
chiefly by the way an object reflects 
the light that the nature of its surface is 
indicated. 

Some means must be found, then, of 
reducing the reflections without altering 
the reflecting surface. Reflected light 
must be cut down as far as possible by 
using a yellow light filter ; and, of course, 
with the filter a panchromatic or ortho- 
chromatic plate must be used. Then, 
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reflections of surrounding objects must 
be prevented by screening the article with 
calico, tissue paper or fine muslin. This 
is best done by making a tunnel of white 
calico, similar to the one recommended 
in another issue for photographing pol- 
ished furniture. The object to be photo- 
graphed should stand inside the tunnel, 
so that all the light that reaches it will be 
diffused. 

It is impossible to lay down a general 
rule which will apply to all polished 
articles. The beauty of some is best 
brought out by reflected light, whereas 
the essential beauty of others can only be 
shown by transmitted light. In these 
cases, where the transparency of the article 
must be emphasized, it is often a good 
plan to have the tunnel run towards a 
window, from which it would be separated 
by a piece of ground glass or tracing paper 
that would serve as a background. This 
arrangement brings out all the sparkling 
transparency of the object. 

Cut glass should be treated in a slightly 
different way. The same background 
may be used, but something more is 
wanted to show up the facets to the best 
advantage. A very good plan is to get a 
wooden box about a foot deep ; take off 
the lid and knock out the bottom, and 
then line the inside with black velvet 
or any other smooth black or red material. 
Stand this on its side in front of the back- 
ground, and place the cut glass object 
inside. Some of the facets will reflect the 
dark material, others will reflect the 
white light, with the result that the 
cuttings will show up clear and sharp. 

Glass articles with very fine engraved 
work may be “ prepared,” quite legiti- 
mately, by rubbing into the engraved lines 
a little powder, such as rouge or the black 
powder used by jewellers, and afterwards 
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wiping and polishing the plain surfaces. 
This does not destroy the transparency of 
the glass, it simply makes the engraving 
stand out better— a point of the greatest 
importance in catalogue work. 

Another difficult object, one that re- 
quires the greatest care in lighting, is a 
piece of painted china with a glazed oval 
surface--for instance. a cup and saucer 
or a rose bowl. In these cases, of course, 
there is no question of transparency. 
The calico tunnel may be used with a light 
or dark background according to the colour 
of the china. The difficulty is to prevent 
the high light from coming on an important 
part of the decoration. A top light is 
usually the best, but sometimes a side 
light is necessary. The drawing or pers- 
pective can be greatly helped by letting 
a streak of light fall on the rim of the 
bowl; this also helps to give life and 
sparkle to the photograph. 

In catalogue work, there are certain 
recognised positions for pieces of china ; 
and much time will be saved by making 
yourself familiar beforehand with what 
the manufacturers want to show. For 
example, a cup and saucer must show the 
back as well as the front edge at the top. 
This means that they must be tilted a little 
towards the camera, or the camera placed 
so that it looks down on them. When 
you tilt the camera, don't forget the swing 
back. 

Perhaps the most difficult objects of 
all are pieces of burnished silverware. 
Their surfaces are like so many mirrors, 
reflecting windows, furniture, camera — 
in fact everything within range. You 
cannot do better than stick to the calico 
tunnel. This will do away with the patchy 
appearance but will not rob the article 
of its brilliance. 

Probably the best way to photograph 
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such articles as knives, forks and spoons, 
is to lay them on a flat board, covered with 
velvet, paper or cardboard. The colour 
can be varied so as to give any desired 
background. The camera must be fixed 
in a vertical positon so that it looks down 
upon the cutlery. With this arrangement 
you will need to diffuse the light which 
falls on the objects ; and, furthermore, the 
light should come from a very low point 
so that it strikes them on theirsides. The 
great advantage of this method is that it 
enables you to make quite a number of 
negatives without the delay caused by 
fixing the objects to a wall or upright 
screen. 

The great merit of photography is that 
it gives a realistic and convincing repre- 
sentation of the goods advertised. If a 
manufacturer cannot show his customers 
the actual silverware or glassware, the next 
best thing is to show them photographs of 
it. And so photographs are rapidly re- 
placing the line and wash drawings that 
used to hold the field in all illustrated 
advertising. Until recently the artist 
had it all his own way, especially in the 
domain of showcards—but much better 
showcards are now being produced by 
co-operation between the artist and the 
photographer. A good example of this 
is to be seen in a recent series of cards 
advertising silver knives, forks and spoons. 
The artist designed the wording and 
decorative scheme, but left blank the 
spaces in which the goods themselves were 
to be shown. The cards were then laid 
flat and the knives, forks and spoons placed 
in position on them. By very careful 
attention to lighting, the professional 
was able then to obtain some very striking 
photographic cards on which the silver- 
ware appeared to stand out in bold rclief. 


Professional | Photographer. 
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Effects of Contrasts 
of Colour. 


HAT a mess exclaimed the 
Artist, picking up a large circu- 
lar that had just come in from 

a printer who, so his circular said, special- 

ised in colour-printing. “ How those 

colours clash and offend! He must have 
shovelled the red on to that sheet.” 

The Advertising Man refused to get 
excited. “It may be possible, you 
know,” he said gently, “ that the people 
to whom he is sending his circular demand 
that mess of colour. 

“ Look at that Italian woman down 
there on the river bank," he went on, 
pointing to a woman surrounded by half 
a dozen dirty children. '' Her waist is 
a startling red. Her skirt is probably a 
greenish-black. She thinks she is well 
dressed.” 

The Artist started to speak. 

“ Wait a minute,” went on the Adver- 
tising Man, holding up his hand. “ As 
a matter of fact she is well dressed for a 
woman of her class. All people who are 
not far above the barbaric stage love the 
primary colours. I remember reading 
something written by Will Bradley in 
which he said that the peasant woman 
would wear a green skirt and a red waist, 
but that the more refined woman would 
wear a complete suit of dark green, almost 
black, with just a touch of red in a bow or a 
red rose." 

“ But what has that to do with this 
circular ? " asked the Artist. 

“It may have nothing to do with this 
particular circular," explained the man of 
advertisements. ‘ This may be the ex- 
pression of ignorance. The chances are 
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that there is little knowledge back of it. 
But it is also possible that this printer is 
sending these circulars to a lot of business 
men of peasant-woman intelligence, and 
that the circular whose colour combina- 
tions would please you would produce no 
effect whatever upon them." 

“ You are right," said the Boss, who had 
been listening. ‘ I knew a man who had 
done special work for high-grade jewellers. 
He had worked with hand-made paper, 
light-faced types, and delicate colours. 
He was asked to get up something for a 
man who was selling something to small- 
town butchers. I’ve forgotten what it 
was. Well, he got up a dainty booklet 
that was typographically faultless. It 
was a beautiful thing. But it failed to 
land a single order. 

“ I have to laugh when I think of the 
rage that specialist wasin. ' The swine! ' 
he raved. ‘I'll give them something 
they can understand.’ So he got up a 
whopping big circular printed from big 
type on butcher's paper. There were 
‘crude illustrations with laughs in them. 
The language was rough. The colours 
were startling. But that circular got the 
business. 

He walked over to a filing cabinet and 
brought back a sheet of paper. '' Here," 
he said, '' is something I filed away a year 
or so ago. [t is a table of colours— 
combinations in the order of their excel- 
lence. Will Bradley is responsible for it." 
This is what that sheet contained : 


EXCELLENT. 
Normal red with blue Yellow with violet 
Orange-red with blue Greenish-yellow with 
Orange-yellow with violet 
violet 
GooD. 
Scarlet with turquoise ` 


Scarlet with blue | Orange with blue- 

Orange-red with violet green 

Orange-red with tur- Orange - yellow with 
quoise pur ple 


Orange with turquoise 


Orange with violet 

Orange - yellow with 
blue 

Yellow with purple 

Greenish - yellow with 
purple 


| Greenish - yellow with 
normal blue 

Yellowish green with 
blue 

Blue-green with violet 


Goon, BUT STRONG. 


Orange with blue 
Yellowish-green with 
normal red 


Normal red with blue- 
. green 
Normal red with green 


FAIR. 


Normal red with green- with 


yellow 


Orange - yellow 
turquoise 
Scarlet with green Greenish - yellow with 

Orange-red with yellow | orange-red 
green . Blue-green with 

Orange-red with purple | ple. 

Orange with green 


pur- 


STRONG, AND HARD. 


Greenish-yellow with ! Normal green with pur- 
scarlet | ple 
Normal green with orange-red 


PooR. 


Yellow with normal red 
Yellow with turquoise 


Normal red with yellow 
Scarlet with yellow 


Orange-red with blue- | Yellowish-green with 
green purple 

Orange - yellow with | Normal green with 
blue-green scarlet 


BAD. 


Normal green with 
turquoise 
Blue-green with blue 
Blue-green with green 
- Blue-green with yellow- 


Normal red with violet 

Scarlet with violet | 

Orange with purple 

Orange - yellow with 
green 


Yellow with blue-green ish-green 
Yellow with green Blue-green with tur- 
Greenish-yellow with quoise 


turquoise 


A choice in combinations of colour which are 
not in accordance with the rules of harmony or 
contrast ° 

Red with yellow is better than red with 

orange. 

Red with blue is better than red with violet. 

Yellow with red is better than yellow with 

orange. 

Yellow with blue is better than yellow with 

green. 

Blue with red is better than blue with violet. 

Blue with yellow is better than blue with 

green. 

Red with violet is 

violet. 

Yellow with orange is better than red with 

orange. 

Yellow with green is better than blue with 

green. 


better than blue with 
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Mere Orders Takers. 


Do any English process houses know this 
class of Traveller P 
CENE—an advertising manager's 
S office. Time—any business morn- 
ing. The A.M. discovered at his 
desk giving audience to a number of 
printing shop representatives. 

There's material fora business drama ! 

It's a little play that is produced year 
in and year out, season in and season out, 
from one generation to another. 

There's always the same old apprehen- 
sion—the same old hour of suspense. 

Nobody is quite sure of where he 
stands. 

Nobody can tell for a certainty which 
way the order is going to jump. 

'" Can't we do something to clinch their 
next catalogue ? " inquires the Big Boss 
of the printery. ''We did it last year 
and they ought to give it to us again." 

If you could be present in spirit form 
and could hear the words of this exciting 
drama, the revelations made would sur- 
prise you. Methods of salesmanship and 
approach have not advanced much since. 
Ben Franklin set type. 

The high bicycle and the hoop skirt 
and woollen mittens have become almost 
obsolete, but the basic idea of obtaining 
printing orders goes merrily on without 
any noticeable signs of improvement. 

Mr. Advertising Manager has allowed 
it to be noised about that his firm will 
shortly issue another edition of a very 
fat catalogue. The printing order is a 
highly desirable one. And straightwith, 
from far and near, swarm the printing 
salesmen. They want that order. It 
is a perfectly legitimate desire on their 
part, but we question very seriously the 
bait they put on the hook. 
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Suppose we set down in shorthand 
some of the pet appeals : 

'" We have the largest shop in town.” 

“ Our art department is better than 
the other fellow's."' 

“ Our illustrations are the best it is 
possible to produce." 

“ We printed it last year—why not 
this ? " 

“We do all of Jones-Brown & Co's 
printing." 

'" Our foreman has designed a new 
fount of type.” 

“ We've handled so much of this 
kind of work that we know how to do it 
better than anyone else." 

O you Order Takers! O you lazy 
fellows of the line of least resistance! 
When will you learn that the way to 
GET orders and KEEP them is to come 
each season with a new and better IDEA 
for the job. You'll find precious little 
competition THEN. 

—From The Acorn. 


British Industries 
Fairs, 1918. 


As it is possible that the new accommo- 
dation for the British. Industries Fair 
(Glasgow), 1918, may not be entirely 
completed by February 25th, and as it is 
of great importance that the British 
Industries Fairs in London and Glasgow 
should be held simultaneously, the Board 
of Trade have decided to postpone the 
opening of both Fairs for two weeks. 

Accordinglv the period for which the 
British Industries Fairs in London and 
Glasgow will be open will be March llth 
to March 22nd. 
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HE NORTHERN ENGRAVING Co, of Man- 

T chester, have sent us a copy of their 

really serviceable block calendar for 
1918, issued for the use of their clients. 

It is one of the most useful calendars we 
receive. It is bold, clear and exceedingly 
useful, and as a reminder of the go-ahead 
methods of the company, it should be of great 
use in helping to keep their customers in mind of 
the fact that the Northern is always there. 


HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER, issued 
by Kodak, Ltd., is as near perfection 
as a publication as it is possible to get. 

Printed on really first-class paper, the illustra- 
tions are shown to perfection. They are always 
specimens of the high-class work of the firm 
producing them, and both the publishers and the 
process house are to be congratulated upon the 
successive issues. 

When everything on the mechanical side is 
of such high character, one naturally expects 
the literary side to be equally good, and in this 
the reader need feel no disappointment, for it is 
equal to all the rest. 

By the way, have the '" Bv the Receptionist ” 
articles come to an end? We hope not. We 
made a practice of looking at these first. They 
were so bright and cheery, and gave us many an 
inspiration. 


qu CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “ Christ- 

church Weekly Press” is as usual a 

really etfective and well-produced annual. 

It is a first-class picture gallery of New Zealand 
scenes, well conceived and well executed. 

It is without doubt one of the finest specimens 
of illustrated annuals that comes from anywhere 
overseas, and would do credit to any house in 
this country. 

The process blocks by which it is illustrated 
throughout are very fine specimens of process 
work, and show that our craftsmen in the Colony 
are fully alive to the importance of good work. 

Neither is it all black and white, for there is 
a really good three-colour plate given away with 
the number, which is well done and has a very 
fine effect. We congratulate the publishers 
upon the success of their undertaking. 


HE AUCKLAND WEEKLY NEWS CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER is not one whit behind its com- 
petitor about which we have said a 

few good things, every one of which is likewise 
applicable to the Auckland weckly, which con- 
sists of 64 pages, the size of the '' Graphic." 

The illustrations are numerous, and every 
page shows signs of care and thought having 
been bestowed upon the get-up, and it is very 
evident that a considerable amount of trouble 
has been taken to make the issue a very success- 
ful one. 
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We congratulate all concerned in the produc- 
tion of so splendid a piece of work, and are 
delighted to know that the process department 
of the paper sets so high a standard at which to 
aim. 


HE AMERICAN PRESSMAN, a journal devoted 
T to pressmen, presswork, etc., continues 
-its successful career, and in a recent 
number the President of the Men's Union strikes 
a most hopeful note as to the outlook if the men 
in the trade live up to the privileges of the 
position. 

Hesays: '' There is no denying the fact that 
the world is a better place to live in than it was 
in the time of our forcfathers. Indus- 
try has its only reason for existence in that it is 
to give to the human family happiness and a life 
of satisfaction. More than ever before in the 
history of the world the feeling exists that our 
greatest obligation is doing for society that 
which will make society better, with the Christian 
purpose in view of leaving a better environment 
to those who are to follow us. In the interest 
of a better citizenship, in the interest of a more 
thorough knowledge of Christianity, to the end 
that economic satisfaction may prevail, the 
organised labour movement must exist.” 

The President, also, in his annual letter to the 

members of his Union, points out to them the 
duties as well as the privileges that devolve upon 
them, and says: '' The individual members 
cannot by any stretch of imagination escape 
their duty or their obligation to the Union and 
through the Union to the industry. 
That any changes which economic condition 
seems to call for, can only be secured if the 
industry can be shown to be in a position to pay 
such increases and that this can only be ascer- 
tained through negotiation and investigation of 
the facts by the Unions' representatives, toge- 
ther with representatives of the emplovers, and 
that contracts or arrangements when made must 
be held by both sides to be sacred even if one 
side finds out that they have not made the best 
bargain possible, as in the nature of things it is 
not possible that Union officials shall always 
make the best possible contracts, for mistakes 
are inevitable in every walk of life."' 

With such teaching as this which so completely 
accords with the practiceof the process engravers' 
Unions of this country, we very heartily 
agree. 


pw HANDBOOK OF LETTER HEADINGS, 
issued by the Parson’s Paper Company, 

shows some very neat and very attractive 
headings, specially prepared for usc on their 
Old Humphries papers. 

This manual of text matter, principles of 
arrangement and standards in style, etc., will 
be found to be extremely useful by the printer 
who is so fortunate as to possess a copy. 


“The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom."' 


The Printing Art 


This magazine touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other matters of interest to 
printer, advertising man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
d '"''* Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (iJ 
Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd., 
KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be uscd by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent - for the betterment of their daily work. 

ach month you can count on valuable contiibutions by experts 
in the following lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often hum rous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

PROOF-ROOM,. Questions pertaini'g to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION In this department problems ot job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
colours. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected for their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
specimens ot printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

THE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
various processes of Poot- Bind. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 

PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding process engrav- 
ing are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited. 

RESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on all phases of this subject are pe for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted an ! illustrated 

TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wi h the indust ublished under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
of representative American manufacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month, 
Published mon'bly: subscription price, $5.85 per year, 

The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ilis., U.S.A, 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E DENT @G CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4985. Wire: '"EOLIPILE, LONDON.’ 


OOKS. —Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. ard G. Foyle, 121.123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


WANTED ! 
LARGE-SIZE SECOND-HAND 
Photographic Apparatus 


To take up to 30” x 24”. Also all kinds of Engraving 
Machinery State full particulars. Apply to the 
Publishers. 


FOUNDED 
1878 


PUBLISHED 
WEEKLY 


ANO STATIONER 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A JounNaL of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


THe WEEKLY NEwsPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say :— 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ; — " Your paper hus drawn 
many enquiries from India, South and East Africa, apart trom 
Great Britain." 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A :—*' We have long 
understood the Aritish and Colonial Printer and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain," 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :-—-W. C. Foster, 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


SCHOOL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C. 
Principal - : - - A. ] BULL. 


DAY AND EVENING INSTRUCTION IN ALL PROCESSES FOR PRODUCTION 
.FOR PRINTING SURFACES FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Line Blocks. Technical Photography. Photogravure. 
Half-tone Blocks. Lithography. Rotar: -gravure. 
Three and Four Colour Blocks. Photo-Lithography. 


Instruction is given in the various operations involved in the making of process blocks. 


EVENING INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


Classes in Drawing from Life, Costume and Colour, Design for Book Decorations and Advertise- 
ments, Preparation of Originals for Reproductions. 

Open only to those engaged in the crafts concerned in book production. 

Prospectuses can be obtained on application to the Principal at the School. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ INFORMATION respecting 


THE  . Patjished, Benoni APPLIANCES, 
BRITISH ut PROCESSES, 
P R I N T E R. Foca Subscription. 


6 per annum. or any other matter connected with the Process 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reprod Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 
uc- - . 5 

tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showing of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 

modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of pictorial -— ——— P— 

reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade Full icul NO 

Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. ull particulars upon application to 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE 6 CO., Ltd., The EDITORS, 
Leicester: De Montfort P , 
irum Thanet House, 231 & 232. Strand, w. C. 14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


HERE are many £ood books, the reading of which will help you in your 
aoe work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus- 
trated catalogue of BOOKS which will make it easy for those in the 

Printing and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 
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A Few Words of Advice to Process 


Engravers. 


Lessons taught by the Fatality at Milford Lane. 


By E. W. Hunter. 
HE Editor has kindly given me space 
T in our trade journal to say a few 
things with reference to the very 
sad and tragic accident that happened at 
Milford House on Friday, the Ist February, 
1918, for I feel it would be wrong of me 
not to draw the attention of proprietors 
of photo-engraving firms to certain precau- 
tions which should be immediately taken 
in every firm throughout the country 
which is to-day using nitric acid, and I 
may say I hope that everyone, after this 
very serious accident, will take immediate 
steps to instal these precautions, especially 
as they are simple and inexpensive. 
Firstly. It appears to me that all firms 
should order their nitric acid in either 
five-gallon carboys, or 56lb. or 281b. jars, 
instead of in 10 gallon carboys as is 
usual. Ihave found on enquiry that these 
small jars can be supplied even to-day, but 
in ordinary times I feel sure the engraving 
houses have only to insist on small car- 
boys of 5 gallons and the makers will 
supply them. The reason I consider the 
small carbovs so important is because the 
risk in the event of a carboy bursting or 


breaking, is reduced by about one-half. 

Secondly. If carboys of nitric acid are 
being delivered in frosty weather, the 
storekeeper, or whoever receives them, 
should examine them carefully in the 
conveyance before they are taken into 
the building, and probably by -gently 
tapping the top of each carboy he would 
be able to find out whether it is broken or 
not. 

Thirdly. Two or three simple kinds of 
gas masks should be kept at hand, locked 
in a sealed box, with a glass door that may 
be easily broken, in such a position that 
everybody could get at them if required. 
I understand that Messrs. A. W. Penrose 
& Company have already been able to 
supply such masks. 

Near where the acid is delivered and 
stored, several pails of earth should be 
kept handy, or perhaps better still whiten- 
ing, chalk, slaked lime, or cinder ash and 
lime would also answer the purpose. 
In the event of a breakage any of these 
materials should be thrown quickly on the 
acid, the effect of which is to immediately 
neutralise the action of the acid. When 
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the acid is neutralised or killed, the ashes 
or other matter can be removed. [I am 
also given to understand that a pail of 
liquid potash is a very good thing to keep 
ncar where the acid is stored. 

In discussing this matter with the makers 
of nitric acid thev tell me that in the 
event of anyone being overcome by acid 
fumes they have found the very best 
remedy to be four or five drops of chloro- 
form in a wineglass not quite filled with 
water, which should be given immediately 
after inhaling nitric acid. fumes, and 
repeated at an interval of ten minutes. 
If the person is not better then continue to 
repeat the dose at ten-minute intervals, 
but the second or third dose should bring 
about improvement. The chloroform 
mixture should be well stirred, and the 
person drinking it should hold his head 
well back so as to thoroughly drain the 
glass, as the last few drops are likely to 
contain the most chloroform, which is apt 
to settle quickly to the bottom of the glass 
in oily globules. 

SYSTEM, in one of its recent issues, 
gave a study of nearly 1,000,000 pieces of 
sales letters. from which were deduced the 
following six rules for successful letters : 
(1) Never assert in any way in your letter 
that which is debatable or untrue. (2) 
Never check or interrupt the steady flow 
of your prospect's thought. (3) Make 
your letters easy to read. (4) In every 
letter give or imply all the facts about 
your proposition that the reader could 
possibly want to know. (5) Avoid con- 
fusing the prospect by presenting to him 
a series of propositions from which he 
must make a selection. (6) Make your 
letter portrav advantages to be gained 
instead of evils to be avoided. Be posi- 
tive rather than negative. 


The Man who At- 
tempts to Go tt Alone, 


Asks Nothing, Gives Nothing, 
Pays Dear for Experience. 


HEN a number of men gather to- 

W gether to promote some object 

which has for its purpose the 

good of all, this gathering should have the 

earnest support of everyone whom this 
association will benefit. 

Great achievements have never been 
accomplished by one mind but by several 
minds and great deeds have been per- 
formed not by a single unaided effort but 
by the united efforts of several. 

The man who attempts to go it alone, 
to work out his own problems from hisown 
experiences, who asks nothing from anyone 
and gives nothing back to the world, pays 
dearly for his selfishness. 

No man's mind is broad enough or 
big enough to grasp and find a solution for 
all the problems that come up, and no 
mentality is strong enough to successfully 
cope with all the complex and many-sided 
questions that require an answer. 

“Come, let us reason together," 
come down through the ages with ever 
increasing meaning until to-day it is recog- 
nised as about the most essential thing 


has 


in success. 

The man who succeeds to-day from 
his own initiative does so in spite of the 
helping hand extended by the association 
of other men's ideas, other men's plans, 
and other men's suggestions, with his 
ideas, his plans and his suggestions. 

So clearly has this fact been established 
that the biggest, brainiest men, veritable 
captains of industry, are not heedless of 
even the observations of an elevator 
boy or the porter. 


(e 
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eA Hero in City Life. 


Mr. W. A. Stevens, Assistant General Manager at Andre-Sleigh & Anglo, Ltd. 


E hear a great deal nowadays 
about the heroism displayed on 
the battle field, and rightly so, 

but we sometimes fear that heroism in the 

more common walks of life fails to receive 
its due recognition, yet the same quality 

‘is to be found in the hero or heroine in 

either case. 

That the subject of this notice deserves 
to be placed in the 
front rank of those 
who have done noble 
unselfish deeds we 
think our readers will 
unanimously admit. 

Mr. W. A. Stevens. 
the Assistant General 
Manager at the 
André-Sleigh & Anglo 
organisation in Mil: 
ford Lane, joined the 
firm some eight years 
ago as the head of 
the half-tone etching 
department, and so 
favourably did he 
impress his directors 
that when an open- 
ingoccurred by which 
promotion was pos- 
sible, he was made 
Works Manager, and afterwards Assistant 
General Manager, in which position he 
did faithful and valuable service. 

Mr. Stevens was one of those noble 
characters who put duty and loyalty 
first, in fact loyalty was the outstanding 
attribute of his character. He was ever 
loyal to his firm and found his delight in 
promoting its interests in every way pos- 
sible. Slight of build, with an earnest 


MR. W. A. 
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STEVENS. 


gleam in his eye and a marked business 
ability, he seemed destined for high posi- 
tion in the business world, notwithstanding 
his quiet and unobtrusive demeanour, 
which, as events proved, were but the 
coverings of a noble soul. 

When the moment of crisis came, Mr. 
Stevens was not found wanting, for he 
literally gave his life for his fellow man. 
On another page we 
refer to the sad 
accident at Milford 
Lane, in which a 
carboy of nitric acid 
was _ accidentally 
broken, and finding 
its way down into 
the basement and 
coming in contact 
with two corrugated 
iron dustbins and 
their contents, gave 
off poisonous fumes, 
which proved fatal to 
two members of the 


staff. 
Directly Mr. Ste- 
vens was informed 


that a carboy had 
burst, he immediate- 
lv left his office and 
went down to the basement, calling on 
his colleague, Mr. Wise, to help him go 
to the assistance of the storekeeper. 
They eventually diluted the acid and got 
rid of the dangerous fumes which were 
spreading throughout the building, but 
alas not before they had done their deadly 
work, for it very soon became apparent 
that the storekeeper was very seriously 
attacked and was thereforesent to his home. 
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This done, Mr. Stevens resumed his duties, 
but soon realised that he also was under 
the influence of the gas, which had attack- 
ed his throat, and was also immediately 
removed to his home, where he succumbed 
to the effects of the poison, just about the 
same time as did the other member of the 
staff. 

Our deepest sympathies go out to his 
widow and we pray that she and her child- 
ren may find comfort in the remembrance 
of the noble act that has brought them so 
much sorrow, but which has given us so 
splendid an example of heroism in the 
ordinary walks of city life. 


Novel Advertising. 


| NOVEL idea in direct advertising was 
A recently circulated by a paper 

supply house. Upon opening the 
mailing envelope the recipient withdrew 
another envelope bearing the words, 
“Our Purpose——-'". On opening this 
envelope, another one was withdrawn 
bearing the word “ Is Inside of 
this envelope was a card containing the 
rest of the sentence, which completed the 
advertising message. 

Of course, very much of this sort of 
advertising would be tiresome to the 
recipient, but occasionally it affords 
variety and may possibly prove to be 
effective publicity. 


Astonishing how few people ever go to 
the head of a business and say, " I want 
more work. I haven't got enough to do. 
Give me a bigger job, so I can have 
more chance to make good. Let me work 
harder. You'll 
attend to that, after I've shown vou 
what I can do with the job.” 


Never mind the salary. 
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Dont Watch the 
Clock. EE 


CANADIAN business firm has hung 
in a conspicuous place in its works 
the following '" Ten Demand- 

ments " for the benefit of employees : 

l. Don't lie. It wastes my time and 
yours. I am sure to catch you in the 
end, and that is the wrong end. 

2. Watch vour work, not the clock. A 
long day's work makes a long day short ; 
anda short day's work makes my face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect, and I 
will give you more than you expect. I 
can afford to increase vour pay if you 
increase my profits. 

4. You owe so much to yourself you 
cannot afford to owe anybody else. Keep 
out of debt, or keep out of my shop. 

5. Dishonesty is never an accident. 
Good men, like good women, never see 
temptation when they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business, and in time 
you'll have a business of your own to 
mind. | 

7. Don't do anything here which hurts 
your self-respect. An employee who is 
willing to stcal for me is willing to steal 
from me. 

8. It is none of my business what you 
do at night. But if dissipation affects 
vou the next day and you do half as much 
as I demand, you'll last half as long as 
you hoped. 

9. Don't tell me what I'd like to hear, 
but what I ought to hear. I don't want a 
valet to mv vanitv, but one for my dollars. 

10. Don't. kick if I kick. If you're 
worth while correcting you're worth while 
keeping. I don't waste time correcting 
specks out of rotten apples. 
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The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary’s 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


a s 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


CAUTION. 

Owing to the continued shortage of 
copper, process engravers are advised to 
use this metal as economically as possible, 
and wherever possible to use zinc instead. 

The last ration of copper given out by the 
Committee exhausted the entire supply 
in the country, and it is impossible to say 
when the next supply will arrive. 


The Council at Wi ore. 


URING the month there has been 
D three meetings of the Council, 
also several meetings of the sub- 
committees, the attendances at which 
have been fairly well maintained, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties that con- 
front those in charge of the various 
businesses represented, while in some cases 
illness has prevented attendance. 

At the first meeting after the joint 
conference with the delegates of the 
Men's Society the few outstanding matters 
were reviewed, and arrangements made 
by which it is hoped that the smooth 
working of the agreement may not only be 
maintained, but, if possible, improved, 
to the greater benefit of all concerned. 

With this end in view a sub-committee 
was appointed to consider the question of 
apprentices and. their remuneration, and 
suggest a scheme thev consider reasonable 
so as to bring about a fairly uniform scale 
throughout tlie trade, it being felt that the 
time had arrived when this question should 
be put upon a sound basis, so as to bring 
the best possible class of youths into 
the trade. 
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A question of considera ble importance 
was further considered, viz., the attitude 
of H.M. Stationery Office to the trade 
in reference to the terms of their contract. 
So much importance did the Council 
attach to this question that they deputed 
the President and a member of one of the 
most prominent houses in the trade to 
interview the department with a view 
to getting their present system set aside, 
and adopting the schedule as laid down by 
the Federation as the basis of all further 
contracts., 

The deputation secured an interview, 
and laid their case before the head of the 
department with such clearness and effect 
that they secured a dcfinite promise that 
all future estimates should be called for 
on the lines of the Federation scheme, and 
that contracts should be entered into on 
that basis. 

By succeeding in this matter the Council 
have made it possible for every house in 
the Federation to tender on equal terms, 
so that no house shall in future have an 
advantage over any other, except it be in 
the matters of quality and service, which 
of course are of great moment to the 
department concerned. 


ded, why should they reap any assistance 
from those in the Federation ? 

It is hoped that all members will bear 
this matter in mind, and act in accordance 
with the suggestions made should they 
be applied to by a house in need of such 
assistance. 

It is not always that work such as that 
being done by the Federation.mects with 
generous recognition from those outside 
the circle. It was, therefore, a pleasure 
to have a communication from one of 
the houses who had not hitherto joined up, 
saying that they had watched the progress 
of the work, and being convinced that the 
Federation had accomplished that which it 
set out to do and had done it most success- 
fully, thcy were therefore pleased to join in 
the good work and become members of so 
successful an organisation. They were, of 
course, cordially received, and the Council 
appreciate this expression of approval. 

In consequence of the general agree- 
ment come to at the joint meeting of the 
Council and the Men's Society re appren- e 
tices and those returning from the war, 


the dilution of labour, and one or two 


Should houses in the Federation give. 


support in any way to the few who elect 
to stay outside and turn a deaf ear to ail in- 
vitationsto join upwith their competitors ? 
was a question put to the Council. 

The Council takes a strong view on this 
question, and considers that no Federated 
house should give support to any non- 
federated house either by working for, 
or giving work to. such house. 

That such a course is perfectly reason- 
able should be apparent tc all, for if certain 
houses will not assist in helping forward 
the work of the Federation, upon which so 
much labour and money have been expen- 


other matters that will help make the 
agreement more satisfactory all round, 
it was decided that the further 2/- per 
week increase to the employees previously 
promised should be paid on the first pay 
day in February, and the Secretary was 
instructed to convey this information to 
all the members of the Federation, thus 
bringing the war bonus up to 7/- per week. 

A matter that vitally affects the smooth 
working of the Federation scheme is that 
of the Secretaryship, the office staff, and 
the accommodation provided. When the 
present Secretary took over the duties of 
the old Association it was felt that only 
a very limited amount would be available 
out of which to pay for the necessary 


expenses. Consequently the Council had 
to go warily to work. But when the 
Federation scheme was brought into being 
the volume of work increased so enor- 
mously that it soon became evident that 
it was out of the question to expect the 
work to be done at the figure agreed upon, 
therefore the matter has had to be 


reviewed from time to time, and payment 


made for the extra work done. Seeing 
that the clerical work alone more than fully 
occupies the time of a competent clerk, and 
when it is remembered that there are near- 
ly one hundred committee mectings to 
attend during the year, and all the records 
to keep in good condition for reference, 
beside conducting a very voluminous 
correspondence and providing office ac- 
commodation as well as a Board Room in 
which to hold our Council meetings. it 
wil be readily understood that such 
service, etc., must be adequately paid for. 
It was, therefore, the unanimous resolve 
of the Council that an amount considered 
fair by all concerned should be paid 
to the Secretary for his services and 
accommodation provided, and as Mr. 
Manley expressed himself satisfied with 
the arrangement we may look forward to 
another year's earnest work by him on 
behalf of the Federation. 

Among the correspondence was the 
usual number of detail questions, many 
of them of individual application onlv, 
in some cases showing an evident desire 
by the customer to secure benefits. for 
himself by offering extra prompt payment, 
grouping orders, and such similar man- 
œuvres, to all of which there could be but 
one reply, viz., the schedule of prices and 
discounts as laid down by the Federation 
must be strictly adhered to, for in no caes 
can the Council sanction any departure 
from the regulations as printed for the 
guidance of the trade. 
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One feature of the correspondence has a 
tinge of sadness in it : that is the need of 
more skilled labour. The Council is 
constantly being asked if it can provide 
men for this, that and some other depart- 
ment, but as neither the Council nor the 
officials of the Men's Society have any 
names on their waiting lists, it is quite 
evident they cannot give the help asked 
for. It would be a great pleasure if it 
were possible to provide the trained men 
required, but as the supply is not equal 
to the demand, there is but one answer 
that can be given to all such applications. 

Another interesting point raised in 
some correspondence was in relation to the 
question of discount in cases where blocks 
are delivered to several depots all under 
one control and paid for by one central 
office. The question raised was, Should 
this account be treated as several different 
accounts or treated as one, as if treated as 
one it would come under the rule allowing 
a further 5 per cent. discount on amounts 
over £1,000 per annum. The decision of 
the Council was that such an account 
quite properly came under the rule, and 
the engraver would be quite correct in 


allowing the extra 5 per cent. on amounts 


beyond £1,000. 

Another matter that arose out of the 
correspondence was as to the course that 
should be pursued when by mutual ar- 
rangement an emplovee worked the week 
he is entitled to as holiday. 

It appears that owing to the condition 
existing in the trade some houses are 
pleased for certain emplovees to continue 
at their work rather than take the week's 
holiday arranged under the agreement, and 
in some cases employees prefer not to take 
the holiday if they can be permitted to 
work and receive extra pay. 

In such cases where the arrangement is 
one of mutual interest, the question asked 
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was, Should the employee in addition to 
drawing double wages for that week also 
draw double bonus, or was he entitled to 
one bonus only? The decision of the 
Council was that in the interests of all 
concerned, and with a view to securing 
that harmony so essential between the 
employers and employees, it would be 
preferable to pay the double bonus as 
well as the double pay, a decision which we 
think will meet with general approval. 

The question of the export of half-tone 
blocks on copper was once more raised, 
there seeming to be an idea current that 
these could be sent abroad without a 
license. Every engraver wil do well 
to bear in mind that the sanction given by 
the Ministry of Munitions for the impor- 
tation of copper, was subject to such 
copper being used for “the home trade 
only," so that Board of Trade licences to 
export copper blocks should only be 
applied for under the most exceptional 
conditions. In such cases it is advisable 
to first obtain the sanction of the Feder- 
ation. 

An invitation was received asking the 
Council to appoint delegates to a meeting 
to be held at the Guildhall to discuss 
Industrial Reconstruction. It was soon 
evident that so great was the interest in 
the matter that practically the whole of 
those present desired to attend the meet- 
ing. It was therefore decided to apply 
for tickets for all who desired them. 


CONTINUITY is the secret of success 
of most princes of commerce. Many a 
young man has struck a brilliant idea but 
has lacked the continuity to turn the idea 
into a successful business proposition. 
In other words, sticking at it wins in the 
end. 


Acetic Acid 
Substitute. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 
HORTAGE of acetic acid and of 
S methylated spirits has recalled to 
my memory a solution composed of 
gelatine and sulphuric acid, which I used 
with great success in India, and in Eng- 
land ; in India because I was in a station 
cut off from civilisation on account of 
cholera in the native compound. Iu 
England I used it at intervals when I 
had time to make it up, because I had 
previously found out its good qualities. 

The formula is simple : To threc ounces 
of water, add one fluid ounce of sulphuric 
acid, adding the acid slowly and with 
plenty of stirring (a small jug or cup is the 
best kind of vessel to use). Let the mix- 
ture get cold, then add one ounce of gela- 
tine, or one of fish glue. If gelatine is 
used. give it time to swell, then stir until 
dissolved. If fish glue is used, stir into 
the acid water at once. 

Next put in some tiny bits of zinc and 
allow to stand (with occasional stirring) 
for two or three days, or until the zinc no 
longer gives off gas bubbles. Now filter 
and dilute to make twenty ounces, and 
when making up a winchester of iron 
developer use 4 ounces of the above, 
neither acetic acid nor methylated spirit 
being required; or the threc or four ounces 
of iron sulphate may be dissolved in 
seventy-six ounces of water, then 1 a dram 
of liquor ammonia added, shake up well, 
and add the 4 ounces of the sulphuric gela- 
tine restrainer, and the developer is ready 
foruse. The action of such a developer is 
somewhat slower than the ordinary deve- 
loper, but the image is much denser, and 
there is an utter absence of fog. 
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Another formula I have used which also 
gives good hard negatives is : 


Waer . quedes Sem 20 ozs 
Iron Sulphate —......... l oz. 
Bisulphate of Potash ... 1 oz. 


But this sometimes calls for the addition of 
either spirit or of sugar or treacle. 


Process Wo rk 
Prepa redness when 
Peace comes. 


EACE must come some day. Just 
contemplate a few of the prospects 
for precess work when it does 
Think of all the maps of the 
world that must be re-engraved ; geo- 
graphies that must be made over ; school 
histories which must be re-illustrated. 
Imagine all the '' Pictorial Histories of 
the War," when censorships are removed, 
made from the piles of negatives now 
under cover or that will be made. When 
the factories of the world turn from the 
manufacture of destructive articles to 
those that are constructive, they will 
require tons of engravings to illustrate the 
circulars that will be required to sell the 
goods, and the same can be said of the 
great rush of imports. Besides this. the 
fluctuation in prices and other causes have 
held up manufacturers’ booklets and 
catalogues and these will be wanted in a 
hurry. Wall Street, which is usually 
wise to future events, shows signs of pre- 
parations for peace this Winter. It 
behoves process workers to keep their 
plants up to the height of efficiencv so as 
to be prepared for the big business when 
it comes. - Inland Printer. 


arrive. 
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Get a Big Cheque? 


ROCESS ENGRAVERS in this country 
have been accused of forcing prices 
up beyond what is really neces- 

sary, but that the accusation is groundless 
goes without saying. at any rate to those 
who have the management of engraving 
houses, for we believe it is an impossibi- 
lity to find one who will be called upon to 
pay excess profits duty, unless it may be 
one very recently started. 

On the other side of the water, however, 
they seem to do things differently, for in 
the latest issue of '" The Eclipse,” which is 
the organ of the Eclipse Engraving Com- 
pany, we find the following :- - 


GET A BIG CHECK ? 


Every customer of Eclipse who has 
bought engravings has received —or will 
receive in a fewdays—a check from Eclipse 
representing a discount on the volume of 
his business for the quarter just ended. 

The only engraving department cus- 
tomer who will not participate is he whose 
total purchases did not amount to $100. 
But if his orders aggregated up to $200, 
his check is for 3°, ; if to $300 then 4°, ; 
and so on up to 20", if he gave us $3,000 
or more in engraving orders during the 
past quarter, as was explained in detail 
in the October “ Almanack.” 

How much was your check ? 

Now think this thing over. If you 
divide your business, some to Eclipse, 
some elsewhere, vou get “interest " on 
only part of it, whereas, if all your orders 
were given to Eclipse vou would not only 
get a larger rebate check but a higher rate 
of interest on every dollar of the total. 

For illustration: Your engraving bills 
for the quarter total, let us say, $1,500. 
If we executed all your work we would 
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send you a check for $180.00 or 12'5 
but if you divided it half-and-half we 
would send vou a check for 360 or 8°, 
on the $750 worth of work we did for vou, 
or 4?, as figured against. the total of 
$1,500 for comparison with the 12°, that 
you would get if we did it all. 

This is something for not only the buyer 
of supplies to realise, but as well for the 
head of the house to reflect upon. 

* + * 
We wonder what our English customers 
would say if we raised our prices to such a 
pitch that every three months we could 
afford to “give them a big cheque " 
equal to 20", upon the total amount 
spent during the quarter. 

It must be quite evident that this 20°, 
must be charged to the customer in the 
price of the goods before it can be returned, 
consequently the sma]] man who can only 
spend say less than $100 per annum on 
blocks has to pav the high prices but gets 
nothing in return, which seems hardly fair. 

We think our English system is the best 
in which every customer is charged alike 
on the lowest basis consistent with good 
work, without any margin for a 20°, re- 
bate if he spends a given amount with any 
particular firm, and we feel sure most. if 
not all, of our customers think similarly. 


Protecting 
Engravers Copy. 


HAT fruitful source of trouble be- 
T tween the customer and the en- 
graver, viz., the soiling of originals, 
seems little nearer solution than when 
process Was first introduced. 
Our American friends find. the same 
trouble constantly causing friction. just 
Where it is most necessary that it should 
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not exist, and the “ American Printer ” has 
set itsclf the task of trying to find a solu- 
tion, but so far as the letters that have 
yet appeared are concerned they give 
no clue to an effective remedy. 

We print two that have been published. 
Perhaps some of our English process 
houses will help in the matter. If so, 
we shall be pleased to print the corres- 
pondence. 

" For quite a while we have given 
serious study to the problem of protecting 
copies in our possession. This reallv is a 
very puzzling thing, as the men have tc 
handle them while doing rather mussv 
work. For specially valuable copies we 
use a special container to protect them, 
but this is impractical with all copies 
when a great number are handled. 

“In a good many cases some of the 
copies, especially the larger ones, come to 
us considerably bent at the corners, al- 
though we are usually able to get good 
plates from them. Your initiative in 
taking up the discussion of the treatment 
of copy for making plates is really very 
timelv and I hope it will be helpful to our- 
selves and a good many other engravers. 
Although we have always given this 
thought, your editorial has stimulated us 
to greater thought, and we sincerely trust 
there will be a solution forthcoming. 

“ THE BUcHER Enc. Co., 
“ H. Bucher." 

The soiling of copies, together with 
the spoilage, etc., has been an annoying 
feature ever since engraving has been 
practised. This applies to other forms of 
engraving as well as photo-engraving. I 
dare say that the photo-engraving pro- 
cess. due to its very nature, inflicts more 
punishment on copies than any other 
engraving method. I have seen copies 
practically spoiled during exposure in 
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photographing, as the strong arc lights 
would cause certain pigments to turn 
colour. The presence of various acids 
and their free use around a photo-engra v- 
ing establishment, is another source of 
spoilage. For instance, it is absolutely 
necessary for the etcher or the finisher to 
have the copy before him, and he has to 
put it in a position close to himself so he 
can see, and under a favourable light. 
While no doubt some of the spoilage and 
disfigurement are due to carelessness, 
those things, however, will happen even 
with the greatest care. The copy has to 
pass through seven or eight different 
hands. That’s where the great trouble 
comes in. Such things as tack-holes can 
usually be avoided, although not in all 
cases. Where large wash drawings are 
made upon fairly thin drawing board, 
there is hardly any way I know of in 
which they can be pasted securely to the 
copy board without wrinkles and perfectly 
flat unless pins or tacks are driven into 
them. A piece of drawing board that is 
perfectly flat will perform some wonderful 
contortions after an artist paints over it 
with wet colours. Copy that reaches the 
engraver fairly flat sometimes distorts 
violently as soon as the heat and light 


strike it. An agitation in " The American 
Printer " and in the “ Photo-Engravers' 
Bulletin " on this subject is bound to 


do a lot of good, and while this evil may 
not be entirely eradicated, I believe it is 
possible to reduce it, for you may be 
assured that everv engraver has suffered 
from this cause and that all of them have 
given it more or less attention. 
Lovis FLADER. 
Only a fool praises his own efforts. 
A wise man knows his limitations better 
than all others. 
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Free Sketches. 
ROCESS ENGRAVERS even to-day 
P receive application, more or less 
frequently, for sketches, designs, 
illustrated advertising ideas, etc., etc., 
which the customer seems to expect to be 
produced and submitted to him without 
any guarantee that he proposes to. place 
an order for the class of work he describes, 
and even goes so far as to say that he does 
not expect to be charged for the work 
he entails. 

More frequently travellers bring in 
requests that the house gets up a sketch 
for a certain class of work as he has a 
customer who is desirous of purchasing 
something of the kind, and he is quite 
confident that the enquiry is quite genuine 
and will materialise if only the house in 
question will get out something really good. 

It is, of course, quite understood that a 
regular customer who desires something of 
the kind and who will undoubtedly place 
an order if a suitable rough idea is put 
before him, may require two or three of 
these roughs before he is quite satisfied, 
but the engraver in this case knows his 
customers and probably his likes and 
dislikes, and will quite willingly do all he 
can to please ; but what we refer to is the 
promiscuous letter that comes to hand 
from a house inviting sketches, designs, 
etc., merely for the sake of getting a good 
collection from which to choose one, out 
of perhaps ten to twenty submitted. 

It is to be hoped that process engravers 
by now have learned to treat this class 
of communication in the way it should be 
treated, for there can be no reason why 
any house should have sketches produced 
for them ad lib. and quite free. 

The following '' talk " by a sales’ mana- 
ger hits off the position exactly, so we 
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take leave to reprint it. He was address- 
ing his travellers, in the course of which 
he says : 

" Why, I once had a salesman who wrote 
out instructions for a sketch every other 
day. We had made about fifteen designs 
for him when he was suddenly taken sick 
and had to go to the hospital for an 
operation. About the second week he 
was there, I obtained, from the art-room, 
a list of all the people he had submitted 
stuff to, and, thinking that at least half 
of them had been laying on our sketches 
long enough to hatch out an order, I went 
around to see them. I found, with only 
a few exceptions, that our valuable sket- 
ches had either been thrown into some 
corner or hidden away under a heap of old 
papers ona man's desk. Inquiries elicited 
the information that not one of these 
people was in the market or had any idea 
of buying a display. They had been 
coaxed, by our salesman, into giving their 
consent to having a sketch made up. 
Under these circumstances, is it any won- 
der that our stuff had been thrown on one 
side to make room for more timcly matters ? 
‘The value of this art work cannot be 
very high,’ these people naturally con- 
cluded, ' or else a salesman would hardly 
spend an hour or so forcing a sketch on us 
absolutely free of charge.’ 

“ About a month later, when that 
salesman came out of the hospital, I called 
him into my office and made him this 
proposition > We would continue to draw 
up as many sketches as he wanted. For 
every one we made, however, I would 
deduct five dollars from his salary---merely 
as a deposit. If he sold the sketch, we 
would return his five plus another five for 
interest. If, on the other hand, the 
sketch was lost, he would also lose his 
five dollars. Six weeks went by without 
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that fellow even mentioning the word 
‘sketch,’ and then I fired him. He wasn't 
asalesmanatal. He wasa philanthropist 
—but his only failing was that he didn't 
care whose money he used in his philan- 
thropic work, provided it wasn't his own. 

" Another instance : I remember calling. 
a few years ago, on the advertising man of 
a large brewery out West. This concern 
got out a calendar each year, placing the 
order with the house who submitted the 
best sketch. My man was about to 
award the contract for the current year's 
calendar when I called, and, this matter 
of 'sketches without obligation ' coming 
up, he said he would show me the extent 
of the practice. He took me into a fair- 
sized room that he called' the studio.’ In 
that room, arranged as are the paintings 
in an art gallery, hung beautifully coloured 
originals, in oils, pastels and water colours. 
‘I estimate the paintings in here to be 
worth over four thousand dollars, this 
advertising man told me, ' and yet they 
haven't cost us anything. All I do is an- 
nounce that I am in the market for a 
calendar and immediately, from all parts 
of the country, designs come pouring in. 
Of course,' he added, ' I send these pain- 
tings back when the order is finally placed, 
but see the selection I get, absolutely 
free of charge. " 

“ The advertising agencies and profes- 
sional artists get paid for all preliminary 
work through having made it a practice, 
from the start, to demand payment for 
every stroke they did, and it behoves 
every salesman who is worthy of the name 
and who prides himself on wanting to 
save, as well as make as much for his house 
as possible, to appoint himself a committee 
of one and pass on the intentions of each 
customer before putting in his request for 
a sketch." 
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How can the Process Engraver increase the 


Effectiveness of Commercial Literature ? 


HAT do we mean by Commercial 
W Literature ? For our purpose 
it must be taken to include 
everything that helps to convey the desired 
message from the producer to the con- 
sumer ; the type matter, the effectiveness 
of stvle, and of course the illustrations—- 
in short, the manner in which the message 
is dressed to go forth to accomplish its 
part in the advertising campaign. 

Why is it that so much of the sales pro- 
motion matter of the day is below par, as 
we think practically everyone in the trade 
will admit is the case? Is it not because 
there does not exist a close enough unity of 
thought and action between the average 
advertising man, the artist. designer, 
engra ver, paper maker and printer ? Could 
these be brought together so that each 
might be the complement of the other, we 
think that the improvement would be so 
apparent that no one would desire to re- 
turn to the present condition. 

It may be urged that no one man can 
be an expert in every branch of business 
that enters into the making of a piece 
of advertising literature, which is no doubt 
strictly true ; and it is just here where we 
think the engraver may find his oppor- 
tunitv, for he has the nucleus of an 
organisation that may help him, if rightlv 
used, to develope another and very 
remunerative side of his business. 

To carry out this idea it would be 
necessary for the engraver to link himself 
up on the one side with a progressive 
advertising agent, and on the other with 
a printer of resource and quality, so 


making a trio, whose interests were mutual, 
each supplying the others’ lack, and toge- 
ther forming a powerful medium for the 
production of the most effective and 
valuable pieces of work for the purpose 
intended. 

Of course, together with this must go 
an educational campaign that will show 
the advertiser that he is getting excep- 
tional service, service that demands and 
receives adequate remuneration ; and as 
the outcome ofí this service is greater 
efficiency and greater return, so the initial 
cost must be greater, and as advertisers 
are clamouring for the most effective work 


' possible there seems to be an opening 
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such as we suggest. 

Whether the times are propitious for 
such an advance may be open to question, 
but the war will not last for ever, and in 
view of its early conclusion, there will be 
a great influx of talent into the trade 
such as will meet the needs that arise. 

We believe that the business man of the 
future will have a keener appreciation for 
quality, rather than price. The lessons 
that have been thrust upon the com- 
mercial world together with the laudable 
desire to extend business in every direction 
possible, and stimulated by the knowledge 
that competitors are making strenuous 
efforts to convey to probable customers 
information respecting their products in 
the most effective manner possible, will 
lead him to appreciate every effort in- 
tended to make his announcements stand 
out superior to others, price then being 
a minor consideration. 
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The Making of Coptes to Exact Size. 


Bv L. G. Rose. 

N these days of the many uses of photo- 
| graphy the photographer, especially 

the one. doing commercial work, is 
often called upon to make copies to exact 
size — not approximately, but exact. 
Architects and topographers are those who 
make the most frequent demand for such 
work, although it is very useful in making 
copies of handwriting and any legal work 
where a great deal depends upon accuracy. 
It may also be used in making copies of 
long tracings or prints of any sort where 
sections have to be matched correctly. 

By laying off four points on the copy 
equally distant from each other, and 
bringing those points to points equally 
distant on the ground-glass, the exact 
size desired may be obtained. If a 
double enlargement is desired, the copy 
is laid off with the lines, for instance 12 
inches apart, and the lines on the ground- 
glass are made 24 inches apart, the 12- 
inch lines then being brought to the 
24-inch lines on the ground-glass. A one- 
half reduction is just the reverse, etc. 


Fig. i. 


The method of proceeding is as follows : 
The first requisite is a beam compass of 
reliable make—one that is shaky or loose 
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in any way being worse than useless. 
Take a copy (for instance, a map), and 
lay off a convenient distance thereon, 
say, A—B. (see Fig. 1). This distance 
should be such that in erasing the pencil 
marks from the copy when the work is 
completed none of the copy itself wifl be 
injured. The compass is then set, tight 
for such distance and the point A—C is 
put in, being careful to get it fairly square 
with A—B. With one point of the 
compass at line B, describe an arc going 
through point D, after which, with the 
point of the compass at line C, describe 
an arc going through point D. This will 
give the fourth point D accurately. 

For copying to exact size the above 
procedure is repeated on the ground-glass ; 
that is, bring the image of the laid-off 
points to the compass distance. 

The pencil used in laying off the points 
should be very hard and have a fine point, 
and all work should be very carefully done, 
as success depends upon accuracy in laving 
off for copy. 

The camera and copy-board for this 
work wil have to be exactly parallel. 
There are several methods of getting the 
camera and board parallel, probably the 
most common one being by the use of a 
small pocket compass enclosed in a case 
having one straight side. This straight 
side is placed in contact with the copy- 
board, and after noting the position of the 
needle, the compass is placed in contact 
with the ground-glass and the ground- 
glass brought to such a position that the 
needle of the compass is in the same 
position as when in contact with the 
copy-board. 


For a vertical test a common carpenter's 
plumb-bob will be all that is necessary. 

In measuring the points on the ground- 
glass it will be a little difficult at first. as 
the points on the beam compass slide all 
around on the glass but with a little prac- 
tice it will become comparatively easy. 
(See Fig 2.) 


Fig. 2. 


Also,. considerable difficulty may be 
experienced at first in getting the image on 
the ground-glass the same size all around 
as the copy, but as every photographer is 
more or less familiar with the working of 
his lens it is not deemed necessary to touch 
on that point herein. 

In putting the plate in the holder, care 
should be taken that it is in there in the 
right position, also that the holder is in 
proper contact with the camera, as all 
these things count when one is working to 
a hundredth of an inch or so. 

After the plate has been exposed and 
developed it may be again measured. 
While taking this measurement the oper- 
ator should avoid puncturing the film on 
the plate. 

After the first plate is made, of course, 
it is not necessary to measure those 
succeeding where they are to be copies 
to the same size, although they should be 
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checked up frequently, as temperature 
and humidity have considerable effect 
on apparatus. 

In making prints from the negatives the 
prints cannot be dried on frames or drying 
apparatus of any kind, as they would re- 
tain the stretch which all prints undergo 
in developing and washing, and this 
stretch is considerable. The proper 
method of drying the prints is to hang 
them on a line separately and allow them to 
become bone dry, when they will return 
to their proper size. In mounting such 
prints, the only way open is to dry- 
mount them, using mounting tissue.— 


Photographic Journal. 


THERE is a well-known law of Equal 
Reaction (for every force or action there 
is a similar reaction). This law underlies 
every science, including industrial activi- 
ties. It is easy to see that the law applies 
to the printing business-—that for every 
act, word or thought, there is a reaction 
upon the person, organisation, state or 
nation from which it goes forth, and that 
this reaction is equal to, and of the same 
character, as the act itself; that we can 
help ourselves only as we help others ; that 
selling is a reaction from buying; that 
profit is a reaction from service, and that 
the success and safety of each person or 
organisation comes only bv extending 
greater security and opportunity to other 
persons or organisations. 

If this is true, then ignorant competition 
between competitors or between the buyer 
and seller, means unnecessary waste, and 
improved industrial conditions can be 
brought about only through some co-oper- 
ative plan whereby the one gives up to the 
other. 
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NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS. 


STRENUOUS effort of business men to pro^ 
A mote the sale of National War Bonds 

and War Savings Certificates is to be 
made during the first week in March. 

Employers of labour are asked to adopt an 
instalment plan (if they have not already done 
so) for the purchase of War Savings Certificates 
which has been found to be so eminently success- 
ful. 

The Hon. Organiser asks every employer to 
arrange a meeting of his workpeople on Wednes- 
dav, March 6th, at 12 noon (11.45 where lun- 
cheon hour is fixed at noon). 

The urgency of the matter in relation to 
victory should be explained to the workpeople 
and typewritten slips prepared beforehand 
should be handed round showing :— 


l. The instalments which the emplover is 

willing to accept. 

2. Space for the amount of War Savings 

Certificates desired by the employee. 

3. Space for signature of employee. 

If, therefore, the employees’ investment in 
War Savings Certificates, added to the emplover's 
own in National War Bonds, are registered on 
Thursday, March 7th, the enemy will learn the 
cause of the strange silence of our industries 
between 12 and 12.30 on the previous day. 

H you are able to co-operate in this scheme, 
kindly let mc know so that I may forward vour 
acquiescence to the National War Savings’ 
Committee. 

Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
Wareham Smith, The National War Savings 
Committee, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4. 


MPRESSIONS, the house organ of Messrs. 
I Patterson & White, of Philadelphia, is a 
very effective production. Not that it is 
voluminous or imposing, but it is just what will 
appeal to the average buyer. It is compact, 
chaste, well thought out and well produced, 
and in every way suited to its purpose ; the 
contents give just the kind of information a 
customer is usually seeking. We heartily 
commend the production as a most valuable 
piece of sales promotion. 


HE PENROSE POCKET BooK AND DIARY FOR 
T 1918 is in the usual handy form, and be- 
sides the diary and memoranda pages, 
contains a vast fund of information of a valuable 
character for all engaged in the process engraving 
and kindred trades. There are notes and 
formula on almost every branch of the art of 
illustration, including photo-lithographv, photo- 
gravure and collotvpe, and the various tables 
will be found of great service, as will also the 
British weights and measures with their metrical 
equivalents. The book is compiled by Mr. 
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William Gamble, F.R.P.S., and published by 
Messrs. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon- 
road, E.C. 1. 


OYLE RovTERs is the title of a very well- 
R produced folder, issued bv John Royle 
& Sons, to advertise their routers and 
cutters. It is attractively produced and con- 
tains a long list of the firm's satisfied customers, 
together with a full description of the various 
cutters produced by them. 
Messrs. Rovle will be pleased to send a copv 
to any engraving firm upon application to them 
at Patterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


"pe NORTHERN, the monthly booklet issued 

by the Northern Engraving Company. of 

Canton, is as usual full of good things. 

The Editor seems to find something fresh and 
something good to say in every issue. 

The company push direct mail advertising bv 
others, and show by example that they believe 
in their own suggestion. We are often thankful 
to them for hints we get from their issues, and 
hope there are plentv more to come. 


d hiis CHALLENGE PLATE MONTHLY FEourp- 

MENT, a booklet issued by the Challenge 

Machinery Co., shows this firm's system 

of making up beds, for illustration or electros, 

that are in every way superior to the ordinary 
wood bases so universally used. 

If printers could be induced to adopt these 
bases for their printing plates, it would put an 
end to a great deal of the time now wasted in 
make ready. Perhaps it 1s too much to expect 
that the printer will be prepared to meet the 
initial outlay which is fairly large: Yet should 
he do so he should reap a rich reward in satisfied 
customers, and in the saving of time in his 
machine room. We think the latter would 
soon repay the outlay. 


HE MANTERNACH COMPANY, which, by the 
way, is one of those complete plants so 
dear to the heartof some of our American 

friends, send us some specimens of their sales 
promotion letters, also some specimens of their 
half-tone and line work which are known as 
" Manterline " half-tones, etc. The process 
work is very good indeed, and prints well on 
rough paper, which is the specialitv thev claim 
for 1t. 

Their sales promotion letters are full of push and 
go, but whether they would appeal to an English 
public is very much open to doubt. The Com- 
pany, however, evidently know their public, 
and that is the most important thing to them, 
and as their letters, service and advertising 
bring them all the work they can produce they 
are evidently successful. 


“The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom." 


The Printing Art 


This magazirfe touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other matters of interest to 
printer, advertising man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
: "^ Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (EL 
Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd., 
KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E DENT 6 CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Nolbern 4986. Wire: “EOLIPILE, LONDON.” 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121-123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


WANTED ! 
LARGE-SIZE SECOND-HAND 
Photographic Apparatus 


Also all kinds of Engraving 
Apply to the 


To take up to 30” x 24”. 
Machinery. 
Publishers. 


State full particulars. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent —for the betterment of their daily work. 

Each month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following lines :=— 

A STORY. Interesting and often hum» rous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

, PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems ot job 
composition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
colours. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected for their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
specimens of printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

HE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description ot the 
vanous processes of book binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
, PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding rocess engrav- 
ing are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on all phases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted an | illustrated 

, TRADERE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wich the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section ic a directory 
of representative American manutacturers and supply houses. 
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Reconstruction on “Whitley” Lines. 


HE Guildhall Meeting to inaugurate 

T the work of the Industrial Re- 

construction Council was certainly 

a great success, if success is to be judged 

by the number and quality of those of 
whom it was composed. 

By the time announced for the opening 
of the meeting, practically every seat in 
the Guildhal) was occupied, and when it 
is remembered that these seats had been 
allotted to those only who were decply 
interested in the question, it will be at 
once realised that a very great deal of 
interest has been aroused by the subject 
under consideration. 

It is a matter of notoriety that questions 
surrounded by a great deal of uncertainty 
have a fascination for a certain class of 
individual, but in the present case it was 
evident that those present did not belong 
to that particular class; they were all 
earnest, busy business men, drawn to- 
gether by a feeling that the near future 
held possibilities of great good, or great 
evil, and as wise men they wished to learn 
at first hand what were the likely problems 
they would be called upon to face and if 
possible get some hint as to the best way 
to meet those problems. 

It may be asked : What is the Indus- 
trial Reconstruction Council ? Mr. E. J. 
Benn, the Chairman, says: “ It is a body 
of enthusiasts banded together to push one 


idea which would help them to understand 
better some of the industrial problems 
which lie before the nation." 

“That its mission was to preach the 
doctrine of self-government for industry, 
the complete organisation of every trade-— 
every man in his Union, every employer 
in his Association—and from these two 
centres to form elected trade parliaments 
for each industry, vested with adequate 
powers, and so provide the machinery by 
which peace and prosperity may be 
secured in the future," thus giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Whitley 
Report, this being the inaugural meeting 
—the first of a series to be held in the 


‘various centres of industry throughout 


the country. 

The root idea of the scheme is that each 
industry is a unit, not merely a collection 
of individual firms, competing against 
each other. It is something bigger and 
finer than the mere sum of units that com- 
pose it. Therefore the Industrial Re- 
construction Council have formed them- 
selves into a propagandist body, having 
as its object the awakening of industrial 
interest to the need fora complete system 
of industrial self-government. 

The importance of the occasion may be 
gathered from the fact that the meeting 
was opened by the Lord Mayor, and after- 
wards presided over by Lord Burnham, 
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and was addressed by Dr. Addison, the 
Minister of Reconstruction, Mr. H. G. 
Roberts, the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
J. H. Whitley, the Chairman of the 
Committee whose report bears his name, 
and Mr. E. Bevin, of the Dockers' Union. 
Thus were men representing various phases 
of thought brought together to lay their 
view before the meeting, and by the time 
it had come to a close everyone had a 
fairly clear view of the tremendous impor- 
tance of the subject, as well as of the 
enormity of the gap that has to be bridged 
so as to bring order out of what might so 
easily prove to be chaos. 

Dr. Addison, in a very quiet yet forceful 
manner, put the subject clearly before his 
hearers. He reminded them that the 
men returning from the war would be 
changed from what they were before they 
went out. They would come back con- 
scious that they had rights as well as 
national obligations, which they had 
done their best to discharge. Conse- 
quently, unless we can so dispose our 
national affairs that all men, both em- 
ployees and employers, can freely co- 
operate and work hand in hand as they 
have never done before, in an effort at 
increased wealth production, of which the 
worker must have a larger share than 
hitherto, distress and trouble must be 
our lot— consequently the governing con- 
sideration in all reconstruction efforts 
must be the increased production of wealth. 

The war has taught us something we 
should never forget, viz., that there was 
latent in our people a great capacity for 
increased production, once there was 
unity of spirit and the determination to 
produce. Further, no organisation could 
promote the well-being of an industry by 
organising industrial civil war. They 
could not promote the well-being of an 


industry by manipulating prices that kept 
their customers poor. They could not 
promote the well-being of industry by 
bolstering up inefficiency in any form, and 
they could not help men who would not 
help themselves. Three things, he ven- 
vured to think, they ought no: to try and 
do. They ought not to try and regulate 
the pace by that of the slowest. Thev 
ought not to provide any sort of encourage- 
ment to any sort of inefficiency anywhere ; 
and, finally, they should not do anything 
which would fetter any man's freedom to 
make the best use he could of his own 
brains, skill, and enterprise. They could 
and ought to do a great many things. 
There ought to be no limitation of output, 
and our standard of unemployment should 
be revised. It was not for the good of an 
industry that there should be a standing 
margin of unemployed. (Cheers). He 
would like to see the industries so organise 
themselves that they would be prepared 
to shoulder their full share of respon- 
sibility. 

One further point made by Dr. Addison 
was his advice to the various trades to 
get on with the work at once: now was 
the important moment, not when the war 
was over. The Government intended the 
work to be done, and preferred each trade 
to get started and do its own work in its 
own way, but do it--for if each trade for 
itself did not move in the matter, then 
the Government would step in and do it 
for them. But that was not their wish, 
and they would only so act when the 
leaders in any trade neglected the oppor- 
tunity presented them. 

Mr. G. H. Roberts (Minister of Labour) 
reminded the meeting how highly impor- 
tant it was that there should be industrial 
peace.when military peace was established. 
We could not revert to the conditions that 
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prevailed before the war. There hàd been 
great awakening among all classes of the 
community. There had been great reve- 
lations in the trenches and on the seas, 
so that we must accept it as a fact that 
we had to provide means by which con- 
ditions were created, worthy of the splen- 
did manhood which had been displayed 
in the war. It would be no longer pos- 
sible for employers to say, I am going to 
run my business in my own way. In 
future both parties must have equal 
responsibility as far as conditions of em- 
ployment are concerned. If he was 
asked what the average man required in 
life he would sum it up in the words 
'" Sufficiency and Security." Employers 
must get rid of their objection to higher 
wages. He wanted to see every workman 
assured of a wage that would provide 
him with all the decencies of life. There 
ought to be no limit placed upon the 
earning capacity of the individual. An 
employer had no right to take labour 
without adequate compensation. On the 
other hand, if a workman got the best 
wages he ought to give the best possible 
return for those wages. | 

Mr. Ernest Bevin made a vehement 
attack upon employers in general, but 
said if there was on the part of the em- 
ployers a desire to construct machinery for 
the reconstruction period, Labour would 
be willing to meet them, but it must be 
free to tackle the whole problem of indus- 
try. If Labour is to be asked to take 
responsibility during the reconstruction 
period to help the nation, then they must 
be prepared to give it equal responsibility 
in the management of the whole indus- 
try. 

To sum up the message of the meeting 
it may be put in the words of a thoroughly 
interested hearer :— 
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l. To me the speeches suggested action, 


.and that at once. 


2. Organise yourselves or be organised. 
We do not want to compel you to organise, 
but if you do not do it for yourselves, it 
will have to be done for you. 

3. The country needs and must have 
efficiency from top to bottom. 

4. The minor irritating troubles of to- 
day that exist with labour are merely 
effect, to eliminate which we must remove 
the cause, viz., suspicion and mistrust on 
both sides. 


Making a Focussing 


Screen. 


HEN a focussing screengets broken, 

it is not always easy to find a 

piece of glass which has a fine 

enough grain to replace it. The simplest 
way out of the difficulty is to grind the 
glass yourself. This can easily by done 
by taking two spoiled negatives of the 
right size, cleaning off the films and grind- 
ing the surfaces with fine emery powder, 
the kind sold as knife-powder being the 
most suitable. One of the pieces of glass 
is fastened to a flat board with tacks or 
brads ; the heads of the fasteners must, 
of course, be kept below the surface of the 
glass. A little powder is dusted over the 
glass and sprinkled with water, and the 
other piece of glass placed gn top of it. 
The two surfaces are then ground together 
with a constant, varying motion. By 
spreading out the fingers the pressure can 
be equalised over the whole surface. As 
both surfaces are in contact with the 
powder, two glasses are ground at the 
same time. A couple of half-plates can be 
finished in this way in less than a quarter 
of an hour. Professional Photographer. 
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A New Process Glue. 


HE scarcity and at times absolute 
cessation of supplies of American 
fish glue has directed the attention 

of the trade to this efficient British made 
substitute, and those who have mastered 
its use speak well of it. &vidently this 
glue requires to be treated differently 
from the American variety, and we have, 
therefore, asked a practical man to pre- 
pare some instructions, which we print 
below. 
SENSITIVE SOLUTION. 


4 OZS....... Glue 
10 ozs....... Water. 
1-02. ik Bichromate of Ammonium. 


10 drops ...Ammonia .880. 
Make this up at night and filter in me 
morning. 
CLEANING. 

The plate must be well rubbed the way 
of the polish, if "straight " with fine 
pumice powder. 

PassiNG BATH. 
] dram ......... Chromic Acid. 
1 dram ......... Sulphuric Acid. 
20 028.25: sues Water. 
The plate is placed in the above bath for 
two minutes, rocking it or brushing it 
with a mop brush, then washed under the 
tap and rubbed with a piece of clean rag 
to remove all deposit. If the deposit is 
left on the plate the glue will not stick to 
the surface. 
COATING. 

Place the plate on the whirler, run water 
over the face to free it from dust, and 
lightly whirl the water off. If the film of 
water does not stick to the plate the latter 
is not clean ; if the film of water does adhere 
to the plate pour a pool of filtered glue on 
to the middle of the plate; let it flow 
to top right-hand corner, then to the left 
top, then to left bottom, and finally to 
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right bottom corner. Turn the whirler 

over and whirl at a moderate speed. The 

proper speed will give an even coating ; 

too fast will produce streaks, too slow the 

corners will be thicker than the centre. 

Repeat the operation for a double coat. 
DRYING. 

Dry over a stove or hot plate; if a 
stove the gas must be turned very low and 
the plate must not get hot. If. too hot 
the print will not develop ; if not quite 
dry the plate will stick to the negative. 
The coating when dry should show a flat, 
shiny surface, and must be free from dust. 

PRINTING. 

Dust the negative and the plate with a 
flat brush. A thinly-coated plate will 
print in three minutes 1 foot away from 
an enclosed arc lamp. The twice-coated 
plate will take from 5 to 7 minutes to 
print under same conditions. 

The time for printing depends upon 
the thickness of the coating and the dis- 
tance of the lamp from the negative. 

| DEVELOPING. 

Place the plate in a dish of cold waterand 
allow the water to flow over it; if the 
negative is good and all the instructions 
have been carried out properly the plate 
will develop at once; the plate is then 
placed in a filtered dye solution to stain 
the glue, then washed under the tap until 
the image shows up clearly upon the copper 
orzinc. Ifthe coating does not stick on— 

1. The plate is not properly cleaned. 

2. The coating is too thick. 

3. The image is not printed long enough. 
Nos. l and 2 are the usual causes of failure. 
BURNING-IN. 

Burn in over a gas stove. The thinly- 
coated plate will burn in to a dark golden 
colour ; the thicker the coat the darker the 
colour up to nearly black. 


LIEUT. H. N. HUNTER. SECOND-LIEUT. J. A. HUGHES. 


OT many process engraving houses 
can boast of having three of their 
most active and essential directors 

engaged in the war, yet that is the proud 

position occupied by the André Sleigh 

& Anglo, Ltd., organisation, whose direc- 

tors have in a 

quiet and unosten- 

tatlous manner 
done much good 
work for army pur- 
poses, in addition 
to providing a com- 
plete process plant 
for use in the field. 

In a recent issue 
we gave a portrait 
of Captain Noel 

Hunter, who has 

charge of an im- 

portant process 

plant, etc., actually 
in the sphere of 
operations. We 
now print the por- 
traits of two other 
directors, Lieuten- 
ant Hugh N. Hun- 
ter and Second- 

Lieut. J. A. Hughes, both of whom were 

most actively employed in the service of 

the company prior to the commencement 
of the war. 

Of the three officers referred to, one is 
engaged in the naval service, the other 
two with the sfster service, all in active 
work where the position is always arduous 
and often dangerous, yet they are per- 
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fectly happy in thus serving their country, 
for as Lieutenant Hunter said to his 
brother but a few weeks ago: “It is 
remarkable how easily one can get .used 
to quite a different kind of life from that 
one has been used to for so long a time." 
* Lieutenant Hugh 
N. Hunter, like his 
brother, whose por- 
trait we gave in 
our January issue, 
joined the service 
soon after the out- 
break of the war, 
so that early in 
1915 we find him 
in the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve, 
where he has done 
excellent work ever 
since. 

It is not permis- 
sible for us to re- 
count any of his ex- 
ploits when he is 


out "hunting." 
Suffice it to say 
that the  excite- 


ment of the chase 
brings with it at times a sense of exhilar- 
ation and fascination that will provide 
matter for many a story in days when 
the war has become a memory, and time 
has healed some of the wounds that ache 
so much to-day. 
Lieutenant H. N. Hunter is devoted to 
his business, and looks forward longingly 
to the time when he will be back once more 
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at Milford Lane, for he is one of those, 
perhaps the minority, who believes the 
war will not last longer than another six 
or eight months. May his confidence 
prove to be well founded. 

Second-Lieutenant J. A. Hughes, who 
enjoys the distinction of being the 
Technical Director to his company, 
joined the army little more than a year 
ago, but soon found himself in France 
giving the benefit of his long technical 
experience to those departments of armv 
work where they’ 
were found to be 
most useful. 

When the author- 
ities asked Captain 
G. Noel Hunter to 
go to Italy to take 
up there work on 
the lines of that he 
had been doing in 
France, Lieutenant 
J. A. Hughes was 
called upon to fil 
the vacant  posi- 
tion, and has had 
the pleasant exper- 
ience of finding the 
army authorities 
greatly valuing his 
technical abilities, — 
which they have 
found most useful 
to them in the var- 
ious classes of work they are compelled to 
undertake so as to serve a modern army 
efficiently. In fact so great is their appre- 
ciation of his ability that we understand 
it is intended to ask him to transfer his 
labours to the head depot where most of 
the reproduction processes, printing. etc., 
will in future be produced in one large 
works. 
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SECOND-LIFEUT. 


Lieutenant Hughes has been a director 
of the company since its formation, now 
about twenty years ago, and the company 
rely upon him for technical advice in the 
large number of processes employed by 
them. During the last seven years he has 
made a special study of rotary photo- 
gravure, which is destined to play so 
important a part in the illustrative work 
of the future, and upon which his house 
has spent so much money in the deter- 
mination to excel in that branch of the 

graphic arts, as 

they have already 
done in so many 
other branches, 

The trade may now 

look upon Lieut. 

J. A. Hughes as an 

authority upon this 

subject, and with- 
out doubt we shall 

. hear more about 
him in the near 
future should he 
be spared, as we 
hope he will be, to 
return to his home 
and to take up the 
work he laid aside 
at his country's 
call. 


J. A. HUGHES. 


JusT because a certain piece of adver- 
tising didn't bring results it isn't fair or 
right to become disgusted and quit cold. 
Instead, investigate the cause. You 
wouldn't throw away your watch because 
it didn't tell the correct time. You'd get 
it fixed. ` 

WEAK men wait for opportunities ; 
strong men make them.—-MARDEN. 
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Council will be welcomed. 


The Council at Iff. ore. 


HE work of the Council during the 

T past month has been as varied 

as ever ; especially has this been 

the case in consequence of the approach 
of the Annual Meeting. 

In addition to the regular weekly 
meetings of the Council there have been 
not a few committee meetings for various 
purposes, all necessary to maintain the 
efficiency of the work of the Federation. 

During the month the members of the 
Council have felt themselves called upon 
to express their very deep sympathy 
with some of their colleagues. Mr. D. 
Greenhill had to undergo a serious opera- 
tion that kept him from the Council 
meetings for several weeks ; following this 
came the sad accident at the André 
Sleigh & Anglo place of business ; follow- 
ing this our worthy Secretary suffered 
a great loss by the death of his partner in 
business aftet a few days’ illness. In 
each case the members of the Council felt 
it their duty to send a message expressing 
their deepest sympathy in the suffering 
and loss that had befallen their colleagues. 

The question of H.M. Stationery Office 
contract has been further considered, 
and steps taken which it is believed will 
put the matter upon a sounder basis for 
the future, the feeling of the Council 
being that it was quite impossible to put 
that institution in a more favourable 
position so far as supplies are concerned, 
than any other large buyer. 

The Annual Meeting was fixed for 
Tuesday, March 26th, and to be held at 
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Anderton Hotel, the same place as last 
year, the business meeting to commence 
at 12 o'clock, and the general meeting at 
2 o'clock, immediately following a Lunch 
which will be provided by the Federation, 
one invitation ticket being sent to each 
house in the Federation. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to 
prepare all matters for the meeting, and 
are making efforts to secure someone in 
official capacity to give an address upon 
the reconstruction problem, with special 
reference to the Whitley Report. 

The question of the position of the 
members of the Platen Printers Machine 
Minders employed in process houses 
having been called in question, the Council 
decided to enter into correspondence with 
the officials of that Society and make an 
endeavour to get matters regularised so 
that it may be possible for a uniform 
system of treatment throughout the trade 
to be adopted. 

The matter re returned disabled soldiers' 
admittance into the trade having to pass 
through the hands of the Printers’ Panel, 
was discussed, and as it was felt that the 
subject could be dealt with far more 
promptly and far more satisfactorily if a 
Process Engravers’ Panel was formed, it 
was resolved to enter into communication 
with the Ministry of Pensions and endea- 
vour to get the process engraving removed 
from the printers' section, and a separate 
panel formed to deal with the trade 
only. 

The President gave a report of the 
important meeting at the Guildhall, to 
which members of the Council had been 
invited to take part in the launching of the 
work of the Industrial Reconstruction 
Council, an account of which meeting 
will be found on another page, this report 
gave rise to a livelv discussion as to the 
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present position of the process trade, 
it being felt in some quarters that the con- 
ditions in this trade as brought about by 
the existing agreements are so particularly 
good that no further organisation is need- 
ful to help maintain those conditions. 
On the other hand there was expressed a 
fecling that though existing conditions 
were admittedly of a very cordial and 
friendly character, yet nothing should be 
omitted to be done that would still further 
safeguard the smooth working as between 
employer and employee. The Council is 
therefore considering whether it is worth 
while to recommend a more liberal adop- 
tion of the scheme as outlined in the 
Whitley Report. 

One of the most interesting meetings 
of the Council was that at which Mr. 
Arthur Cox—who has done such yeoman 
service in an effort to get process engrav- 
ers throughout the county to interest 
themselves in the question of costing, and 
who has perfected a system which was 
printed, and is at the disposal of every 
member of the Federation, by which they 
can in the simplest and yet most effective 
manner discover what are their average 
costs of production—discussed a further 
problem which has developed out of his 
continued study of the questions of 
costing so far as labour, material, etc., 
etc., are concerned, and as he believes he 
has discovered a foundation upon which 
a superstructure can be raised, by which 
Labour troubles can be greatly minimised 
if not practically abolished, and by which 
he believes it is made possible for Capital 
and Labour to work together in the most 
harmonious manner. He felt it a duty 
laid upon him to place the matter before 
the Council so that it might have the 
opportunity of quietly and thoughtfully 
considering it in all its bearings with a 


view to seeing how far it might be appli- 
cable to the process éngraving trade. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the 
outlines of the idea have been put before 
experts in such matters who speak well 
of the scheme, and its practicability has 
been tested in a manufacturing business 
with a very marked beneficial result, 
not only in increased output but also upon 
the workers themselves, who have realised 
that in this scheme they have opportuni- 
ties and benefits hitherto unattained by 
them, the result being greater content- 
ment and greater enthusiasm inthe work, 
together with friendly rivalry toward 
perfection. 

The Council gave considerable time to 
the consideration of the scheme, feeling 
that while such an idea might be appli- 
cable to certain trades it had to be tested 
and examined in every particular to see 
how far, if at all, it was applicable to 
process, but after a very exhaustive dis- 
cussion it was felt that there was much of 
educative value in the idea, that at any 
rate it was most advisable to ask Mr. Cox 
to develop the matter further so as to 
enable the Council to come to a definite 
conclusion as to the practicability of asking 
the trade for the information required. 

Among the correspondence was the 
usual number of interesting and sometimes 
puzzling questions. How is it that in an 
industry so compact as process there can 
be so many puzzles propounded ? Of 
course some of the questions need not be 
asked at all if the writers had but con- 
sulted their price schedule first. 

A question was raised by one correspon- 
dent as to whether he could employ and 
train disabled soldiers if he had at present 
the full number of apprentices. The ans- 
wer to which was that as 1t had been 
decided that such soldiers should rank as 
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apprentices he could not exceed his 
regulation number. 

A somewhat amusing letter was received 
from a correspondent who it appears was 
in arrear with his payments to his block 
makers and yet claimed the full cash dis- 
count, which his block maker seemingly 
declined to allow. This correspondent 
wanted the Council to order the block 
maker, who is a member of the Federation, 
to allow the discount, a course of action 
which the Council politely but firmly 
declined to take. 

A decision was sought from the Council 
as to what should be done in the case of 
employees so far as pay, etc., is concerned, 
when they are asked to work through 
their meal times. It was, however, felt 
that in such cases, as the employee was 
discommoding himself to oblige his em- 
ployer, the employer should treat the 
matter in a generous spirit, especially if 
he wished to get the best results from his 
employee. 

The National War Savings Committee 
sought the assistance of the Federation 
in making the Great Tank Week as great 
a success as possible ; 1n response a letter 
on the subject was sent to every 
London member. It was, however, felt 
that so much had been done in every 
localitv to press the scheme upon the 
attention of employers throughout the 
country that a further great result could 
hardly be expected from the trade as practi- 
callv every house had already taken steps 
of one kind or another toward the object 
sought to be attained. 

Another interesting question put to the 
Council was as to the definitions process 
engravers Were to attach to the term 
manual labour, for the purposes of the 
National Insurance Scheme, and it was 
remarkable how much variety there seems 
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to be in dealing with this question in the 
different process establishments. 

The Council is having the question care- 
fully examined, and the trade may expect 
to hear more of the matter in due 
course. 

In another case a ruling was sought as 
to the method of charging when two or 
more blocks are ordered to be produced 
together, so as to avoid the minimum 
charge for each. 

It would appear that some customers 
object to pay for the white space between 
such blocks, claiming to pay merely for 
the actual space covered by the work. 
The decision of the Council will, we think, 
be found to be in conformity with the 
general practice, viz, that the white 
space between the subjects must be 
measured in the overal measurements 
of the blocks, and that the customer must 
. therefore pay for such space. 

In a number of cases the Council has 
sought the help of local process engravers 
in clearing up questions that have arisen 
with other houses in the same neighbour- 
hood, and the method has proved emin- 
ently successful. 

Should any member of the Federation 
receive a letter from the Secretary at 
any time, asking his good offices in settling 
up any query that nfay have arisen in 
that locality, the Council will heartily 
appreciate any effort made to assist in the 
smoothing out of any such query or difhi- 
culty. Itis not by any means uncommon 
for a neighbour to have more influence, 
through possession of local knowledge, 
than can be possible for headquarters to 
possess. 


.He who hurts others injures himself ; 
he who helps others advances his own 
interests. —BUDDHA. 


A Modern 
Wet Plate Formula. 


By W. T. Wilkinson. 


HE wet collodion process as generally 
used by photo-engravers to-day. 
differs very little from that intro- 

duced by Scott Archer in the early 
fifties of last century, and up to 1880 it 
was the only means usable for producing 
photographic negatives ‘rom nature (por- 
trait or landscape). 

After Scott Archer, Hardwick spent 
much time and skill in determining the 
best formula for compounding the iodised 
collodion so that the utmost gradations 
of tone values would be produced in the 
negative, with the necessary vigour to 
ensure due registration in the positive 


print. Experience and research settled 
the collodion formula at : 
Pyrocyline ............... 8 grains 
SOC UE. Scuola becse soe 4 grams 
Bromide: ouod een l grain 
Alcohol .............. T $ oz. 
Ether eoe l oz. 


The glass plate coated with such a 
collodion was sensitised in a solution of 
silver nitrate (40 grains) to each ounce of 
water, and after exposure in the camera the 
latent image was developed by means of a 
solution of protosulphate of iron, 20.25 
grains. acetic acid, 15-20 mimims to each 
ounce of water. 

These formulae represent almost the 
final absolute standard for producing the 
highest grade of continuous tone negatives, 
and when photo-engraving was first born 
so many new and perplexing problems 
had to be solved, optical and mechanical, 
that precluded much worry as to any 
possible improvement in the old wet plate 
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method of working which seemed to be 
consecrated ‘by a photographic lifetime 
or efficiency, and so we let it go at that. 

But an experience recorded in these pages 
last year gave real cause to doubt that 
the old-established formula was really the 
best possible for making negatives suit- 
able for photo-engraving, and further 
experiments prove that the following 
modification will give far better results 
and also be more economical. 

Take one pint of either Mawson's, Pen- 
rose's, or Johnson's collodion (iodised as 
directed by each maker). To this add 
10 ounces of methyl ether and 10 ounces 
of industrial spirit, or one pint of thinning 
solution as sold by each maker for the 
purpose of thinning collodion, which has 
thickened somewhat from the operators’ 
boyish habit of losing the cork or stopper 
out of the collodion pourer. After the 
above addition shake up well, then let it 
stand overnight to settle. The film will 
be a little more tender perhaps, but that 
is of no moment practically. The silver 
bath need not be over 25 grams per 
ounce of water. This will give a good 
working strength, but will not feed the 
dark room floor so generously as does the 
stronger 30 to 40 grain solution. 

For the developer make up a stock solu- 
tion of commercial sulphate of iron (green 
copperas). This gives far better results 
than the nicer looking crystals of proto- 
sulphate of iron. 

To make this stock solution, dissolve 
3lbs. of commercial sulphate of iron in 
80 ozs. of hot water. When cold add 
5ozs. liquor ammonia. Stir well, then 
allow to settle. This solution keeps well 
and improves with age. 

Acetic acid being scarce, we now re- 
quire another stock solution, first intro- 
duced in the seventies of last century bv 
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M. Carey Lea, and which is both cheaper 
and better than acetic acid, especially in 
the directions of giving clear lines, and 
more density, both of which advantages 
in process work were against its use for 
continuous tone negatives. M. Carey Lea 
called the preparation collocine. 

To make this collocine, carefully add 
one ounce of sulphuric acid to ten ounces 
of water, then soak one ounce of gelatine 
in water till it is quite soft, squeeze as 
much of the water out of the gelatine as 
possible, then dissolve in the mixture of 
water and sulphuric acid. Next put in a 
few nails or scraps of zinc, and let this 
act for twenty-four hours or so, stirring 
upat intervals. Finally dilute to twenty 
ounces and add 30 grains of soda acetate 
and label collocine. 

Now we are ready to make up our 
developer, which is done in a few seconds 
and without having to hunt up the weights, 
probably lately used as lethal projectiles. 

Take of 


Stock solution of sulphate of iron 6 oz. 
Stock solution of collocine............ l oz. 
Water oiae tede steie ettuises teta i mas 80 oz 


This developer acts a little slower than the 
ordinary developer (but is not unduly 
slow), and gives a richer image. 

Fix (or clear) in a solution of hyposul- 
phate of soda 16 ounces toa quart of water. 
Keep in a dish outside the dark room. 

Negatives made by this formula require 
very little clearing, because the film is so 
thin that surface fog has no tendency to 
form like it does with a thick film. 

Mr. Smith's clearing solution is the best 
made up as follows : 


A. 
Water — dusiesusssdkes 25 ozs. 
Copper sulphate  ...... l oz. 
Sodium chloride — ...... l oz. 
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Ordinary table salt answers well in mv 
hands. When dissolved add sufficient 
liquor ammonia (.880) till the solution is 
quite clear. and a rich ultramarine colour. 


B. 


Hyposulphite of soda 
Water 
This should be made specially for this 
purpose, not dipped out of the fixing bath. 
For use as a clearer or reducer take equal 
parts of Aand B. 

To intensify, use the ordinary lead and 
ferricvanide formula, followed by sodium 
and ammonia sulphide. The thinner 
collodion film scores again here, as witb it 
no acetic acid is necessary in the lead 
solution. 


- 
r 


"END. ) OZS. 
25 ozs. 


Conserving the Sales- 
mans time. 
direct-by-mail advertising matter 


as advanced by Rous & Mann, 


Ltd., of Toronto, Canada : 

“ A salesman can sell only when he can 
get directly in touch with the buyer. Tak- 
ing into account the time he doesn't 
see the buver because he is out, or busy, 
and the time used in riding, driving, or 
walking to and from the buver's place of 
business, and a salesman's opportunities 
of doing business are reduced to less than 
three hours each day. 

“ What can a salesman do in that short 
time? Much, if he can be actually selling. 
Little or nothing, if he has to use his time 
explaining his various lines, their quality. 
and the service his firm will give. 

“ A certain successful manufacturer who 
sent each month, to every firm he wanted 
to sell, some real selling arguments about 
some particular line of his goods, was asked 


ERE is the argument for the use of 


by a friend if it paid in actual sales. 


~ 
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He 
replied: ‘I can't say that I get mail 
orders for enough goods to total the ex- 
penditure, but I know this, that my 
salesmen don't have to explain who they 
are What the firm makes. or what the goods 
are they want to sell —that work is done. 
They spend their time selling, and I know 
it pavs. " 


The Boss ts not 
Always Asleep. 


B ELL, Jim, how's the new job 
W going ? ” 

“Fine! Its a perfect 
cinch, too. I don't have to do half so 
much as I thought I would, either. No- 
body keeps any track of the time I go out 
to lunch. and for that matter nobody 
seems to know what I'm doing. Easiest 
thing you know, old man ! " 

Jim. you see, is getting ready for the 
axe. Verily, he is laying his head upon 
the block. and getting ready for a long 
period of rest. 

Some day the boss is going to tell him 
what he thinks of the way he is doing 
his work—for the boss knows. or he 
wouldn't be boss— and then Jim is going 
to say, with an expression of injured 
innocence on his face : 

“ Nobody told me anything about that. 
Nobody has warned me of this. How was 
I to know ? ” 

And the boss is going to reply, more in 
sorrow than in anger, '' [don't want people 
around here who have to be watched. If 
vour interest in the business is not great 
enough to make you work, you're not the 
man we need. I want people who have 
ideals for themselves higher than I have 
for them. Good-bye ! " 


Half-tone Depths. 
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By N. S. Amstutz, Research Engineer, Valparaiso, Ind. 


T present no one any longer questions 
A the practicability of half-tones 
from a printing standpoint. In 

the early davs it was a problem to secure 
printing depths and a greater one to secure 
the necessary co-operation of printers to 
actually prove the plates. Some of the 
early literature referred to depths in 
terms of thickness of Bristol board and 
other vague units. It has also been pro- 
posed to let the “ catchiness " of the etched 
out portions for holding chalk be an index 
of depth. Even though the necessity for 
actually knowing the depths of half-tones 


has been questioned by many who look, 


at the thing superficially, nevertheless 
the almost universal quality one hears 
mentioned among producers and users of 
plates, next to tone value, is DEPTH. 
This, then, is its own index of impor- 
tance. 

Depth, considered alone, without refer- 
ence to tone value, is quite meaningless. 
To a greater or less degree it depends on 
the specific gravity of the iron, whether 
still etched, rocked, brushed, face up, face 
down, by machine, tub, or tray. Not- 
withstanding all these vanable features, 
it is believed there is a close practical 
relation between the tone value and its 
corresponding depth. This simplifies the 
question and demands only the deter- 
mination of depth at specific tone regions 
to secure relative values comparable 
among the various plates turned out and 
their lines per inch. 

In view of the fact that three main 
tonal regions are commonly used by pro- 
cess workers, the question naturally arises 
as to what dot sizes are found in such 
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regions. The middle tones of a given 
surface represent one-half (50 per cent.) 
white and the other half (50 per cent.) 
as the printing surface or black. This is 
well known, but what the tonalities of 
shadow or high-light dots are, is not 
generally understood. The smallness of 
the shadow dots, even though extra deep, 
is limited by the “ bridging " action of the 
ink and that of the high-light dots by the 
mechanical structure of the dots, which 
must be strong enough to withstand the 
pressure of the press in printing. Right 
here it may be well to record the belief 
that more trouble is caused in the high 
lights through dots breaking off on account 
of lack of unison between the travel of the 
printing face of the dots and the face of 
the paper than through the dots breaking 
down due to an end-on pressure alone. 
A very slender metal stem will stand 
considerable endwise pressure before col- 
lapsing, but it does not take much to sway 
it sideways, and this, repeated thousands 
of times in the course of ordinary runs, 
must eventually break off the tiny high- 
light dots and cause smudging of over- 
etched plates. 

A safe average tone for high-light and 
shadow dots is one of 5 per cent, meaning 
95 per cent. black in the shadows and the 
same percentage of white in the high 
lights. It is as impossible to consider 
the practical and theoretical relation of 
these features and their corresponding 
depths in half-toning without figures as it 
is to carry through a business deal whe- 
ther large or small, without recognising 
money values. Fortunately, in process 


work not all the mathematics are 
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complicated. One must first consider that 
the etched plate is made upofa multitude 
of small squares whose sides are the line 
pitch. At 65 lines this would be 1/65inch 
(153.8) ; at 120 lines, 1/120 inch (83.8) ; 
150 lines, 1/150 inch (66.6), etc. These 
are given in their decimal equivalent in 
Tables 3 and 4. Each square represents 
a certain part of a square inch, as, for 
instance, 1/65 x 1/65 (.0153" x .0153") 
equals .0002365 square inch, or, in shorter 
terms, 2,365. These are called UNIT 
SQUARES because they are the basis on 
which all tone comparisons must be made. 
They are listed in Table 4 for different lines 
per inch. 

In Table 2 there are given the sizes 
(diameters) of high-light and shadow dots 
of uniform five-per-cent tone values at 
various lines per inch. From these it 
will be seen that a high-light dot 38.8 
(.00386") for 65 lines has the same tone 
value as a 12.6 (.00126") dot of a 200-line 
plate. The change in dot sizes for uni- 
form middle tones is also shown in this 
table. 

Table 1 shows the relation of such depths 
to the tonal regions mentioned and the dot 
size disclosed in Table 2. This table also 
gives the different screen or line pitches 
from which a direct comparison between 
the depth, size and frequency of round 
dots can be made in values of .0001 inch 
without referring to Table 4. Square dots 
having the same arca are found to be a 
little smaller. For instance, five-per-cent 
high-hght dots at 100 lines per inch have a 
printing surface of .0000050 square inches 
(50.) and a diameter of 25.4 (.00254”"). 
If square, they will still have to be the 
same in area and the sides will approxi- 
mate 22. (.0022”). 

The average of many equalised depth 
measurements is given in Table 1 for nine 
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different grades of lines per inch and at the 
three fixed tonal regions. From this table 
it will be seen that the depth of 200-line 
shadow dots is practically one-half their 
diameter; the middle-tone dots a little 
less than one-third the diameter, and the 
whites around high-light dots are a little 
deeper than their diameter. 

For 65-line screens, the depths of shadow 
dots are about 1/3 their diameter, middle 
tones about 1/5 and high lights a little 
larger in diameter than the depth. Put- 
ting the depths on a different basis and 
comparing them with the ruling of the 
screens, one finds that for the three tones 
at 200 lines the depths of the shadows to be 
1/10 of the pitch, middle tones 1/5 and 
high lights about 1/4. At 65 lines the 
relation would be nearly 1/12 for the 
shadows, nearly 1/6 for middle tones and 
1/5 for the high lights. 

Still another basis of comparison would 
be the depth in relation to the nearest 
approach of the adjacent edges of two high- 
light dots. This would possily be a 
fairer index of printing quality than any 
other. At 200 lines the nearest edges 
would be the dot diameter, 12.6", subtrac- 
ted from the line pitch, 50’, leaving 
37.4". The depth given is 14", which is 
between 1/2 and 1/3 of their nearest 
approach. 

The study of such infinitesimal dots 
should be of as much interest and more 
value than the consideration of many so- 
called necessary things. because, unless 
these fundamental mathematical relations 
are maintained knowingly or otherwise, no 
successful results will be reached. In 
gcneral, the apparent tone values are the 
only index which is followed. The marvel 
is that with from 10,000 to 40,000 dots 
per square inch of 100- and 200-line plates 
on this basis, the practical results are as 


perfect as one finds them. This should be 
the greatest possible incentive to know 
more of the separate dots that must be in- 
dividually correct before any group of 
them can properly constitute a pictorial 
reproduction. The answer is found in a 
short sentence. DON'T GUESS. MAG- 
NIFY AND MEASURE. 

NOTE.—All the depth measurements 
have been confirmed with the compound 
microscope at a magnification of 228 
diameters. 

The test plates from which the measure- 
ments of Table I were secured, comprised 
separate tone values, consisting of three 
2 inch by 2 inch squares on one flat-etched 
plate representing , approximately 8.79; 
uniform ‘* shadows," 48°, uniform ‘‘ mid- 
dle tones" and 9.4% uniform **high 
lights." Six separate plates were etched 
at 65, 85, 110, 183, 150 and 175 lines per 
inch. The values for other lines per inch 
have been interpolated from the graphic 
curves of the specific ones under test. 


Table 1. Machine-Etched Half-tone DEPTHS of various Lines per Inch. 


TONES Lines per inch oO. 175 
Shadows  .......... PATTERN 6.0 6.5 
Middle Tones ............... senes | ne M 11.0 
High Lights ............ccccceceeee eee | 8.5 | 
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This table is not to be compared directly 
with Table II because the latter is based 
on staged plates. So long as the dot 
structure in the high lights is not weakened 
or the side action on any part of the plate 
does not deteriorate, the ‘‘colour’’ or 
the faithfulness of pictorial detail depth 
can be increased, not indefinitely, but ar- 
bitrarily, to a marked degree so as to make 
half-tones available for use on uncoated 
papers, etc. Any set of depth figures is 
of relative value because exact conditions 
cannot always be duplicated. Yet if 
enough data could be gathered together to 
strike an average for a very large number 
of plates, it would be possible to establish 
a standard depth for each change in tone 
value at various lines per inch, from which 
etches of less depth could be called ** shal- 
low," those of greater depth, ‘‘ deep 
etched,” and the ones between, ** standard 
depths," always bearing in mind that the 
high lights must invariably be deeper than 
the shadows. 


Values in .0001 Inch. 


Table II. Hand-Etched Half-tone DEPTHS at Various Lines per Inch. 


(Flat Etohed.) 
' 150 188 1120 no | | 65 
70 75 80 85 90' 10.0 150 
| F 5 A 13.5, 14.5 1565, 17.0 | 200 28.0 
| 10.5 | 110 | 12.0 | 130 | 150 22.0 
(Staged.) 
150 183, 120, 110| 100! 85 65 
75: 80] 8.0: 85| 90| 95° 10.0 
14.0 15.5] 160, 17.0 | 19.0 | 21.0 | 24.0 
170 19.0 | 200 21.5 | 240 | 27.0 ' 32.0 


Values in .0001 inch. 


TONES Lines per inch 200 |) 176 
ShadOWS ooiuqscndvaaeeonveadtef Aube etu S 6.5 7.0 
Middle Tones  .................. eee 12.0 | 13.0 
High Lights |. VRAT NA unte ue sadi es 14.0 | 15.0 
(1) 


Tones Lines per inch 200 # 175 
Shadows «queer epe ev x Cretae el 5.5 6.0 
Middle Tones ............... esee | 11.0; 12.0 
High Lights — ............eseeeese | 140 15.5 


Table III. Summary of Half-tone DEPTHS at Different Lines per Inch—Being the Mean of 
Numerous Tabulations. 


| 150: 183 120 110 100 85 65 
70| 7.5; 80 85 90 9.5! 13.0 
13.0 | 14.5 | 15.5: 16.0, 17.0 20.0! 26.0 
16.5 | 18.5 | 200. 21.0 230 25.5: 30.0 


Values in .0001 inch. 
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(2) Table IV. Showing Variations in DOT SIZES (Diameters) at the SAME TONE VALUE for 
Different Lines per Inch. 


TONES Lines per inch 200 175 150 183.  190| 110 100 85 65 
5", Shadow or High Light Dot l 


Diameter ............eeeseeeeee 126 14.4 16.8 189 210; 223i 254 20.7 ' 38.8 
50",, Middle Tone Dot Diam ter... |. 39.9 45.6 53.2 60.0 66.5 |! 71.8 19.8 93.8. 122.6 


, Values in .0001 inch round dots only. Square dots of same tonality are slightly smaller. 


(9 Table V. Showing the Relation of DEPTHS and DOT SIZES (Diameters) at Various Lines per 
Inch and at the Same Tone Value. 


——— —— M — 


TONES Lines per inch 200 175 1850 133 | 120 110 | 100 85 65 
5° Shadow Dot Diameter — ...... 12.6 14.4 1685 18.9 21.0 227| 254 297 Á 388 
DEPTHS TA4ble-Tosssetesvicenkerns 5.25 6.0 7.0 , 7.5 8.0 8.5 9.0 9.5 13.0 
50°.) Middle Tone Dot Diameter 39.9 45.6 538.2 5 00.0 66.5 71.8 19.8, 938 122.6 
DEPTHS Tabe L iuh L.0 12.0 13.0 14.5 15.5 16.0 ! 17.0 | 20.0. 26.0 
5". High Light Dot Diameter ... 12.6 14.4 16.8 189 $2310 22.7 , 25.4 1 29.7 38.8 
DEPTHS Table T uinsetestexiu 14:0 155 16.5] 185 200! 210' 230 255 2306 
Line PITenes... audies ere Padus 500 571 66.6 | 75.2 833 90.0:100.0 117.6 153.8 


All values in .0001 inch. The line pitch is the distance between the centres of two adjacent lines: 


(4 Table VI. Showing Various Dimensions Relating to Different Lines per Inch. 


DATA Lines per inch 200 175 | 150 183 190 110 100 |J 85 65 
Line Pitches (1) ...... 50.0 57.1 | 66.6 15.2 83.3 90.0 100.0 177.6 153.8 
Diag. Pitches (1) ...... 70.7 80.8. 94.2 1064 117.8 127.4 141.3 166.3 217.5 
Unit Areas (2) ......... 250.0 326.0 à 443.5 565.5 à 693.9 810.0 1000.0 1380.0 2365.0 
Dots per sq. inch ...... 40,000. 30,625. 22,500 17.689 14.400 12.100 10,000 7225 4.225 
5^, Dot Areas (2) ...... 12.5 16:37 22.2. 284 34.7 405° 50.0 809.0 118.0 
50°,, Dot Areas (2) ... 125.0 163.0, 222.0 283.0 347.0 405.0 500.0 600.0 1182.0 
Screen Openings (1) * 25.0 28.5 | 3333 — 37.6 41.6 45.0 50.0 58.8 76.9 
Screen Areas (2) ...... 62.1 81.2 110.8 1413 1730 202.5^ 250.0 345.7 591.3 
Lines perc m. ......... 18.7 68.9 59.0. 52.4, 47.2, 433 33.4 25.6 


39.3 | 
Gravure Screen Open- | 
ings (2) sss | | 
Gravure Screen Lines (1) | 


(1) In .0001 inch. 


* Atal: l ratio of hne to opening. 


(2) In .0000001 sq. in. 


MEMORANDUM. 
Average Loss of Depth between Half-tones and Electrotypes. 


Loss in .0001 inch Shadows Middle Tones High Lights 
2 2.4 3.9 


llectroty pes for the throe main tone regions are shallower than the original to the extent indicated 
above and it is believed to be fairly uniform for all screens. The reason for the variation of loss is 


uncertain. 
THE FIRST ANIOM OF replace this article when it is sold out ? 
BUSINESS. Alwavs follow the market no matter how 


IF you have bought an article cheap, and cheaply you have bought inat. It is the 


the market has advanced many shillings 
since your purchase, you may be tempted 
to make a cut line of it and undersell your 
neighbours. Before doing this, ask your- 


self one question what will it cost me to 


only sure way of making a business a 
success. Let your mind go back a few 
years and try and count up the number 
of men who have made a fortune by cutting 
prices. Can you count them on one hand ? 


«The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom.”’ 


The Printing Art 


This magazine touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial! printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other matters of interest to 
printer, advertisind man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
: "^ Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. ; 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (poui 


Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd., 
KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent —for the betterment of their daily work. 

Each month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following lines: — 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solved by concrete examples. 

PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems ot job 
«omposition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
colours. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest ot apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected for their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
specimens of printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

THE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
various processes of book binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 

PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding i rocess engrav- 
ing are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited, 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail, 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on all phases of this subject are kiven for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS. Summaries of recently issucd patents 
are nated an! illustrated 

TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
with the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
of representative American manutacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours cach month, 
Published mon hly : subscription price, $1.85 per year, 

The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago. Iis., U.S.A. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm. 


A. E DENT 6G CO., Ltd., 
7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Telephone: Holborn 4985. Wire: "EOLIPILE, LONDON. ` 


| OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 vo'umes in stock on all sub- 

jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121.123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


WANTED ! 
LARGE-SIZE SECOND-HAND 
Photographic Apparatus 


To take up to 30” x 24". Also all kinds of Engraving 
Machinery. State full particulars. Apply to the 
Publishers. 


i e ae 
| THE TISH X COLON, 
PR PRINTER ^t 


PUBLISHED 
WOERLY. 


| 
| F DED 
CUN ; Cc 
r T, AO : 
| 1878. AND OTATIONER 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A JounNar of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


THe WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say :— 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ; — " Your paper his drawn 
many enquiries trom [ndia, South and East Africa, apart from 
Great Britain.” 

Conger Endravin Plate Company, U.S.A. :—" We have long 
understood the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain" 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPKIF TORS 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :--W. C. Foster, 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


SCHOOL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


BOLT COURT, FLEET ST.. E.C. 
Principal - : - - A. J. BULL. 


DAY AND EVENING INSTRUCTION IN ALL PROCESSES FOR PRODUCTION 
- FOR PRINTING SURFACES FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Line Blocks. Technical Photography. Photog: avure. 
Half-tone Blocks. Lithography. Rotarv-gravure. 
Three and Four Colour Blocks. Photo- Lithography. 


Instruction is given in the various operations involved in the making of process blocks. 


EVENING INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


Classes in Drawing from Life, Costume and Colour, Design for Book Decorations and Advertise- 
ments, Preparation of Originals for Reproductions. 


Open only to those engaged in the crafts concerned in book production. 


Prospectuses can be obtained on application to the Principal at the School. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


TH E Dao ibed Bi-monthly. 


per annum. 


BRITISH Sampie Copy. 1'- post 
P R I N T E R. dris Subscription. 


6 per annum. 


INFORMATION respecting 


APPLIANCES, 
PROCESSES, 


or any other matter connected with the Process 
Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 
of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 


tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showi 
modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of eictoral —_—_—_—_—— 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade Full TE licati 

Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. ull particulars upon application to 


The EDITORS, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, London, EC. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE ô CO., Ltd., 
Leicester: De Montfort Press. 
London: Thanet House. 23! & 232. Strand. W.C. 


HERE are many good books, the reading of which will help you in your 
work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus- 
trated catalogue of BOOKS which will make it easy for those in the 

Printing and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 


Send us your name and address to-day and we will mail 
you a copy of this catalogue as soon as it is off the press. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St, CHICAGO. 


Published by Tue Proprizors at 14 Farringdon Avenue, London; R.C. 
Printed by Pace & Tuomas. I.to. «y: Finsbury Pavement, Wandon, E.C.. 2. and Chesham, 


ENGRAVERS 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


Vol 25. No. 292. Founded by the late H. SNowDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. Mav, 1918. 


LEVY SCREENS 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF. 
TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable. 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRAME 


now added to all Levy Screens 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out. 
AM practical workers recog- 


\\ 


GRIFFIN'S 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 


== Chemicals, = 
Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL OTHER 


NEEDS OF THE 


Ew. quj PROCESS ENGRAVER 


M 


CIRCULAR SCREEN 


for Colour Work is now fitted 


AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


= with Aluminium Rim, with- Showing the Ke EEE 
eee eost. cessed Aluminium Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
PHOTOG RAVURE Frame fitted to all Snactalt Invited 
SCREE N S Screens without P y : 
k extra charge a 
Special rulings in four different 


styles to suit various processes JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
| SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
| A. W. PENROSE & Go., Ltd., Phone: Gerrard 2621. Wires : “Gramme, London.’ 


109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. N. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, pest free: British Isles, G8., Colonies and abroad, Bs. 


London:—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York: -CSPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia: —MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth,(and-Brisbane: 


New Zealand: —MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellington, 
M M MÀ €i t — Ya i T M n e e i m i O 


Every process-engraver should read this book in order to under- 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes: most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ ** Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


JOHNSONS’ 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


# » PURE AND RELIABLE. » .* 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. COLLODIONS. 
ACID PYROGALLIC. AMIDOL - JOHNSONS. 


SAV E A L L R E S I D U E S . Fres ms cac bor RR 


For Chernicals: For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


London. 
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THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


A photo-engraving is not a commodity 
or article in common use. It is an art or 
process. I believe therefore that neither 
the members of the labour union nor their 
employers have violated the law. I believe 
that they have successfully supported 
their contention that their agreement is 
not only innocent but that it has resulted 
in bringing harmony and stability where 
formerly chaos, contention and disorder 
were found. The business in which these 
defendants are engaged cannot be called 
manufacture or production or sale within 
the ordinary sense of those terms. . The 
employees give their services and their 
employers provide a place for them to 
ply their trade or calling, and supply them 
with the necessary tools and implements 
and materials. Photo-engraving is rather 
to be regarded as an art or process. The 
defendants are not prohibited by the statute 
from dictating the terms on which they 
shall render their services, since their 
labours cannot in any proper sense be 
said to result in the production or sale of 
an article or commodity in common use." 
—Judge F. Mulqueen. 


E very heartily congratulate our 

brother photo-engravers in New 

York upon so successfully com- 

ing through the lawsuit in which thev have 
been involved simply because the New 
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The Magna Charta of the Process Trade. 


York publishers objected to their demand 
for a fair and uniform price for the work 
they produced. 

Hitherto the conditions had been similar 
to those which obtained for so long a time 
in this country, viz., every process-en- 
graver a law to himself, fighting for his . 
own hand. As a consequence he was the 
victim of his customers, especially those 
who had a fair amount of work to place, 
and who made it a point of honour to 
shop round forthe lowest bid. Every pro- 
cess-engraver throughout the world knows 
the common practice. Consequently. 
when the New York houses got together 
and adopted the uniform minimum scale 
of prices worked out by the International 
Association of Manufacturing Process- 
Engravers, which had been founded upon 
the known costs of thousands of process 
blocks that had passed through many 
of the houses, and had come to an agree- 
ment with their workpeople upon similar 
lines to that prevailing in our own 
Federation, there was no great surprise 
that the publishers were up in arms and 
set the law to work, and did everything 
possible to break down the agreement. 

They selected nine of the leading 
engravers of the state as their intended 
victims, and so successfully did they lay 
their plans that they secured the fiat 
of the District Attorney to hale these nine 
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men before the courts and indict them for 
conspiracy and for violating the anti- 
trust laws of the State. 

If our memory serves us correctly it is 
now nearly two years since the indictment 
was laid, during which period the case 
has come before the courts for hearing 
several times. In fact, so important was 
the case considered by the courts, as well 
as by those interested, that it was not 
only argued, but subsequently re-argued, 
fourteen counsel being engaged through- 
out. Further, the courts arranged that 
all parties should attend at one of the 
engraving plants in New York and follow 
minutely every phase of the work as it 
passed through the different departments. 

It seems perfectly evident that the 
judges, the public officials, etc., were most 
anxious to arrive at a just and unassailable 
conclusion, so bent every energy to that 
end, and allowed every latitude to either 
side to bring all the evidence they could 
secure that should bear upon the subject. 
For the important point to be settled once 
for all was, Is process engraving “a process 
or art the produce of which is non-mer- 
chantable,” or “an article or commodity 
in common use." 

Bearing on this point there seems to be 
a lot of common sense in the quotation 
given from a judgment in a case in which 
lithography was involved, and was as 
follows: “ The contract to manufacture 
and furnish articles for the especial, 
exclusive and peculiar use of another, with 
special features which he requires, and 
which render them of value to him but 
uscless and unsalable to others ; articles 
whose chief cost and value are derived 
from the labour and skill bestowed upon 
them, and not from the materials on 
which they are made, is a contract for 
work, labour and service, and not .a 
contract of sale.” 
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A photo-engraving, said the Judge, 1s 
always made upon special order. It is 
useful to the particular individual for 
whom it is designed, and for the particular 
occasion, and is useless or worthless to the 
public at large, or to the producer in his 
business. In other words, a photo-en- 
graving is non-merchantable and unsalable 
in the market. It has no market, general 
or special. Clothing, shoes, toys, 
etc., are sold in shops in all countries of 
the world, and are bought by the people, 
but I venture to assert that no one ever 
saw a shop for the sale of photo-engravings. 

A photo-engraving is certainly not a 
commodity if it is made to order for a 
special use. It might become such a 
commodity if produced for sale to the 
public in general to be used by anyone 
who might happen to purchase it. 

Judgment was therefore given for the 
defendants in the terms of the quotation 
at the head of this article, and it seemed to 
us so interesting to the trade all over the 
world that we have given as full a sum- 
maryas possible of the Magna Charta of 
the process trade. We once more con- 
gratulate our New York brothers upon 
their success. 


BEFORE the written or printed word for 
conveying intelligence existed, the picture 
sufficed, pertinently points out ''The 
Eclipse." 

The picture has an unusual appeal: 
is a universal language. 

The eye understands what the ear may 


not. Whatever one's tongue the picture 
speaks it. It needs no translating; no 
dictionary. 


Advertising men and others who are 
prone to rank Words above Art might do 
well to reflect upon this, long and pro- 
foundly. i 


(“The Process Photogram '") Mav, 1918 


The Annual Meeting. 


HE Second Annual Meeting of the 
T Federation may be looked upon as 
a great success. Just about half 
the number of the houses in the country 
were represented, every large house having 
its delegates, some coming from the far 
north, the Midlands, and the Emerald Isle. 
Every one present scemed quite at home. 
There was a very signal air of that familv 
feeling which goes so far to make a meeting 
a success. In this respect it was a great 
advance upon last year. 

It is quite evident that we are getting 
to know one another much better. As 
Mr. Entwhistle remarked, that feeling of 
distrust which prevented familiarity for 
so long a time has gone, and we believe 
has gone forever. We have each met that 
black, bad competitor, and found that he 
was not black at all. We also discovered 
that he had been looking at us and was 
wondering whether the wearer of that 
genial smiling countenance was the bad 
man he had been painted, or whether he 
was actually what he appeared to be, 
a genuine, kindly business man intent upon 
doing his business as only an honest man 
can do it. 

What a pity it is we cannot have more 
of these gatherings. They are such splen- 
did opportunities for getting together and 
do so much good that we feel more of 
them would be of great benefit to the trade. 
Perhaps when the war is out of the way it 
may be possible to arrange something of 
the kind. 

Shortly after the time arrived for open- 
ing the proceedings, the President mounted 
his throne, and a handsome throne it 
was, yet he did not appear at all abashed 
to be surrounded by such magnificence, 
and to occupy such an imposing chair 


from which to conduct the proceedings. 
On either side of him were lesser thrones, 
one for the Vice-President. the other 
occupied by one who may be looked upon 
as a some-day President - but not vet. 

Though the two lesser thrones were 
uniform, the same can hard]v be said of 
the occupants, for he to the President's 
right was a man of powerful physical 
appearance, well set. tall and robust ; 
while he on the left presented quite the 
contrast. But then he was the Vice- 
President, and what he lacked in physical 
appearance he made up in official dignitv, 
so perhaps after all the two sides made a 
perfect balance. 

The presentation of the Balance Sheet 
and Report by the Secretary showed that 
the finances were on a sound basis, a fact 
the meeting soon grasped. and felt it quite 
safe to pass them as satisfactory. So we 
passed on to the election of officers, which 
for the minute or two looked as though 
it would present some difficulty. 

We have wondered why it was the 
President endeavoured to pass his cloak 
on to some other shoulders. He can 
hardly be tired of the position, for he has 
only held it for one year—-that is, since the 
Federation was established - yet he seemed 
determined to get rid of it, and tried to 
make it fit first one, then another— but it 
was no use. The cloak had been made to 
fit him, and it was too large for one and 
too small for the other upon whom he 
tried it. So after a little sparring he 
succumbed and consented to wear it for 
another vear, and without doubt he will 
do so gracefully. 

The election of the other officials and 
Council did not take much of our time, and 
we congratulate Mr. Atkinson (Garratt & 
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Atkinson), and Mr. Perry (The Direct 
Engraving Co.) upon their election to the 
two vacant positions upon the Council. 
May they bring to it some fresh view 
points and sostrengthen the deliberations. 

The President gave us a really good 
presidential address, which will be found 
in another column. It was listened to 
with very great care and attention, and 
was very heartily applauded. 

Now came the lunch, without coupons, 
which of course meant that there was 
nothing in the shape of meat supplied 
(beside, it was a meatless day in London). 
We had therefore to be content with the 
four courses of the best the caterers 
could provide, and to their credit be it said 
they served us well, and while we were 
enjoying the coffee and the weed, instead 
of joining in the general gossip usual at 
such times, the President informed us that 
he had asked Mr. Benn to address us 
now instead of when we returned to the 
Council Chamber. It was a happy idea 
of the President's, but then he 1s always 
doing the right thing at the right time. 

Evidently Mr. Benn felt quite at home, 
and as we give a summary of his speech 
elsewhere, sufficient to say that he was 
received. with a very hearty welcome, 
was listened to with careful and earnest 
attention, that his points were apprecia- 
ted, and that he made such an effective 
appeal that he completely carried his 
audience with him, and of course was very 
heartily thanked for the effort he had 
made to be present with us. 

Returning to the Council Chamber, Mr. 
Vaus, the Vice-President, spoke upon the 
metal position, and gave us a none-too- 
hopeful report so far as the immediate 
future is concerned. The burden of his 
remarks may be summed up as “ Econ- 
omise, cconomise, economise ! "' 

From metal we transferred our attention 
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to paper, Mr. Bailey, the Auditor to the 
Federation, giving us the benefit of his 
experiences in dealing with the Paper 
Controller, and from his remarks it would 
appear that there is little likelihood of 
much paper being available for commercial 
purposes during the present year. 

Mr. Entwhistle had a very interesting 
report of the doings of the Northern 
Federation to present. What a pity some 
other groups of towns do not form similar 
circles ; it would do good in every way 
and strengthen the bond of union between 
process-engra vers. 

Some other matters affecting different 
phases of our work were considered, and 
various resolutions passed affecting the 
employ of provers, the inclusion of news- 
paper houses in the Federation, and that 
question which bulks so largely just now 
in practically every walk of life, viz., 
increased remuneration to the workers. 

And so a most interesting and helpful 
meeting came to an end, the President 
being heartily thanked for having so 
successfully conducted the proceedings. 


Sabe Light. 


ONE way to prevent waste of light in 
the printery is to see that the office or 
workrooms receive the benefit of all gas 
or electricity that is burned. One clean 
electric bulb will give almost the same 
amount of light that can be obtained from 
two dust-covered bulbs. All bulbs, re- 
fiectors and other light fixtures should be 
cleaned at regular intervals. 

Many workrooms are in semi-darkness 
in the day-time because of a film of dirt 
that makes window panes opaque rather 
than transparent. Glass is used for the 
purpose of admitting light and not 
excluding it. 


THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


OFFICERS. 
President— 


MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 
g 
Vice-President— 
MR. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. 


sg 
Treasurer— 


Mr. EpwaAnRD W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


Ø 
Secretary— 


Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: 5596 Bank. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Secreteau, Cannon, London." 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.890. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


Ø a 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


Report of 

The Second Annual 
Meeting of the 
Federatton. 


HE Second Annual Meeting of the 

T Federation of Master Process En- 

gravers, held at Anderton Hotel 

on Tuesday, March 26th, showed the deep 

interest taken in the doings of the Federa- 
tion by the members thercof. 

The attendance was larger than at 
the meeting a year ago, and if the evident 
interest taken in the proceedings by the 
members is any indication of their attitude 
toward the movement, then it is quite 
evident the Federation has a very success- 
ful future before it, for there was present 
that spirit of helpfulness that means so 
much in successfully handling the many 
questions that have to be considered by 
such a meeting. 

Viewing the meeting from every stand- 
point, the Federation has cause to be 
abundantly satisfied with the 
of its second Annual Meeting. 

At the appointed time the President 
called us to order and asked the Secretary 
to present the report of the accounts for 
the past vear, which showed that the 
income had rather more than met the 
necessary demands made upon the 
Treasurer, a result which showed that the 
annual subscriptions had been very wisely 
fixed at an amount such as will meet all 
the working expenses and leave a small 


success 
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surplus for investment as the nucleus 
of a fund that can be held in readiness 
for any emergency that may arise, for 
in times such as these no one can tell 
what may appear at any moment, and 
if a small fund is in existence as a reserve 
it may be found extremely useful. 

The Accounts had been duly examined 
and.found to be in good order, and the 
Balance Sheet, which had been signed 
by the Auditor, was accepted and passed. 

The election of the President for the 
ensuing year was the next business, and 
it was soon seen that the choice of the 
meeting was that Mr. A. Dargavel should 
hold that position for another year, 
the proposer and seconder both bearing 
testimony to his ability and work during 
the past year. 

Mr. Dargavel, however, felt he would 
like to be relieved of the position, and 
asked the meeting to choose another 
President ; but as one after the other bore 
testimony to the evident wish of the meet- 
ing that he should retain the position for 
at least another year, he eventually 
gracefully bowed to the general wish 
and consented to the nomination, and 
of course received a unanimous vote, 
which he acknowledged in a few kindly 
words. 

Mr. F. C. Vaus was nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency, and though he said he 
felt a change would be desirable he fell in 
with the wish of the mecting, accepted 
the nomination, and retained the Vice- 
Presidency for the coming year. 

Mr. Bailey, the Auditor, was thanked 
for his services, and was unanimously 
re-appointed. 

In accordance with Rule 5 members 
of the Council were due to retire— Messrs. 
Dent, Kamer, Greenhill, Harris and Holt. 
All but the first-named being willing to 
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serve for another term, were re-elected, 
and as another member of the Council 
had decided that through ill-health he 
felt he could not continue to serve the 
Federation, there were two vacancies to 
fill, and Messrs. Atkinson and Perry were 
unanimously elected to the vacant posi- 
tions. 

This formal work being disposed of, the 
President met with a round of genuine 
applause as he rose to deliver the presi- 
dential address. He first of all extended 
to those present a cordial welcome, and 
bid us feel thoroughly at home and free 
to express our thoughts as occasion might 
require. Unfortunately, he proceeded, 
the war with all its drawbacks was still 
with us, but as a trade we have much to 
be thankful for, inasmuch as in such a 
critical period of our country's history 
we have been able to establish a system bv 
which we have managed to meet the spe- 
cial difficulties by which we have bcen 
beset, a system which, if we are wise we 
shall never let go when peace is once more 
restored. The agreement has been in 
operation about fifteen months, and the 
members seem fully satisfied. with their 
experiences. Of course, amid the variety 
of conditions that exist in process houses 
throughout the country, minor matters 
have cropped up occasionally that 
needed attention, but it is remarkable 
how thoroughly the scheme has fitted the 
requirements, and has met with such a 
great amount ofsuccess. The work of the 
Committees and Council has often been 
arduous and demanded a great amount of 
time and attention, but the members had 
given their time and efforts freely and 
cheerfullv for the bencfit of the trade. 
The Metal Committee calls for special 
mention, for their work has been very 
exacting and onerous, and has sometimes 


been made more so by members who 
seemed to forget that the trade was 
rationed, and that the ration was not 
unlimited, and that the Federation had 
not sought this office, but had been called 
upon by the Government to undertake 
the distribution of this class of copper and 
zinc for all process-engraving purposes. 
It may therefore be judged how difficult 
it was to always hold an even balance, 
but the Committee has made a special 
point of rationing fairly all round, and 
he felt sure they had succeeded. Out 
of the year's work one fact had emerged 
that at one time seemed to be thought 
impossible, viz., the ability to conduct 
our businesses without the excitement of 
price cutting and keen competition ; 
to-day with an agreed schedule of prices 
we have a great deal more peace of mind 
and can conduct our business with much 
more satisfaction. We can look back on 
the previous wretched condition and sav 
what a blessing that has gone, let us hope, 
for ever. Another reason for satisfaction 
is that our employees have been better 
paid, and it is rumoured that they, in 
common with other industries in the 
country, will be asking for still higher 
wages. This leads to the apprehension, 
in some quarters, that the demands of 
labour in general may ultimately reach a 
point which may be injurious to the in- 
terests of the country, as a producer of 
goods for the world's markets. No doubt 
this is a question which will receive close 
attention at the hands of the Industrial 
Councils, and it will probably be conceded 
that if employees are to be highly paid a 
proportionately higher standard of output 
should be maintained. Inall our negotia- 
tions with the Men's Societv the leaders 
have met us in a fair and moderate spirit. 
They have agreed to dilution, and 
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arranged terms by which a given number 
of females may be brought into the trade 
purely as a war-time measure. This. 
from the men's point of view, is à very 
great concession, as it breaks one of their 
most jealously guarded principles. Fur- 
ther they have agreed to admit disabled 
soldiers and sailors, and to a very liberal 
relaxation of their rules relating to appren- 
tices during the period of the war. These 
concessions have made it possible to carry 
on, though it may be in some cases with 
extreme difficulty. Finally, «the Men's 
Society have put the finishing touch to the 
agreement by arranging that their mem- 
bers should work in Federation Houses 
only, and it is a matter of satisfaction to 
the trade that this point has met with such 
full recognition. I believe there is in every 
member a feeling of confidence that the 
price schedule is being strictly maintained 
and that there are no evasions being 
attempted. We have had a complaint or 
twothat cinema houses have been allowed 
a trade discount. If such is the case, it 
is pointed out that trade discount must 
not be given to anybody except bona fide 
traders as defined by the Federation, and 
the class of house mentioned does not 
come in that category. There is always 
room for competition, so let us compete 
with clean hands. We have set our 
business up as an honourable craft, and it 
is up to us individually to maintain it às 
such. . Remember the great part process 
engraving has played in the past; also 
in the war. Let us bear in mind what it 
will do for the country after the war ; pro- 
bably no other trade. in proportion to its 
size, will have such an important influence 
in the development of industries and 
commerce. In the meantime we can face 
our difficulties with confidence, for not- 
withstanding the heavy demand for men 
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for the army, and national service, the 
shortage of metals, the paper restriction, 
etc., which at times has made it seem as 
though the whole trade would be brought 
to a standstill—a danger even now not 
entirely. eliminated -we  hdve so far 
weathered the storm and come safelv 
through. This should therefore encourage 
us in the hope that in spite of the dangers 
which threaten, we mav be able to carry 
on with a reasonable prospect of success 
until a satisfactory peace is declared. 
(Applause.) 

The appointed time for lunch having 
arrived, the President called upon us to 
follow him to the luncheon room, where a 
meatless feast was provided, to which 
all present did full justice. 

At the close of the luncheon, and while 
coffee and cigars were in full swing, the 
President announced that he had asked 
Mr. E. J. Benn to give us his address in 
the genial atmosphere of the luncheon 
room, rather than in the more cold and 
formal Council Chamber, a decision that 
was evidently to the liking of the audience. 

The President then, in a few choice 
words of welcome, introduced 

Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn, the Chairman ot 
the Industrial Reconstruction Committee, 
to the meeting, and he received an en- 
thusiastic welcome as he rose to spcak. 
He commenced by paving a warm tribute 
to the work of the Federation of Master 
Process Engravers, for though not one 
of tbem, he was closely allied through the 
exigencies of business, and so was brought 
into contact with their work in various 
ways, and was rejoiced to know that 
through the efforts of the Federation the 
craft had been rescued from the down- 
trodden condition in which it found itself 
in pre-war days. and could now be looked 
upon as one of the foremost organisations 
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ofthe day. But ever with the Federation 
organisation, good and workmanlike as it 


‘was, he would say most emphatically : 


Adopt the Whitley scheme so far as it 


‘can be made applicable to the trade, 
for though the present arrangement may 


be considered thoroughly satisfactory as 
a working agreement, and is doing good 
service às between employers and em- 
plovees, vet it has no representative bodv 
such as is outlined in the report referred 
to, to which the Government officials can 
turn for the most complete and accurate 
information they may require concerning 
every phase of the trade. At present the 
Government cannot get accurate technical 
and practical advice because there is no 
body in existence through which it can 
discover the mind of the trade, and it is 
this lack that has so often led Govern- 
ment Departments to fall into error, not 
because of any wish to go wrong. but 
merely because they have had to depend 
upon information secured from individuals 
here and there rather than from represen- 
tative bodies embracing both masters 
and men. You will therefore see that un- 
less you have some such council thoroughly 
established you have no representative 
body through whom you can: negotiate 
with the Government when occasions 
arise, as arise thev will, for such negotia- 
tions. A vital principle of such Councils 
is that they must be representative. 
They must not only represent the one 
hundred employers but also the five 
thousand emplovees, and if such a council 
Is set up, one-half of the whole being from 
the emplovers' organisation and the other 
half from the employees' organisation, it 
will be a thoroughly representative body 


‘fully conversant with both sides of any 


question to be discussed, and able to give 
an authoritative answer to any query put 


to it. Bv this it is not to be supposed 
that it is intended that the employees 
are to be called upon to interfere in 
matters pertaining strictly to the director- 
ate and policy of the company, the 
Federation, or the Unions. Such matters 
do not come within the scope of their 
purview. Still there are a great many 
matters connected with the everyday 
workshop conditions and experience in 
which the men have a very vital interest, 
and given the opportunity there can be 
no doubt that they will bring a measure 
of intelligence to bear upon such subjects 
that will be for the ultimate benefit of the 
firms as well as for themselves. There 
are many things in which these Trade 
Councils will be called upon to take an 
active interest, among which may be 
mentioned such questions as education, 
scientific research, statistical research, 
costing, etc., etc. To-day the nation 
is spending something like £50,000,000 
per annum on education, a considerable 
part of which goes for trade schools. 
Surely the spending of so much money 
upon the education of the youths who will 
form the workers of the coming generation 
is well worth the attention of those 
interested in the various trades, so that 
they may see the requisite sums are being 
spent in the right direction. for the 
technical instruction. of those who will 
be the future workers in those particular 
trades. Therefore, these Councils would 
make it a part of their dutv to see that 
the higher branches of trade technical 
information are placed at the disposal of 
the learner of to-dav. Then there will 
be many problems to be solved in the 
near future, many of which will need all 
the knowledge and experience of the res- 
pective trades to which they refer, so that 
they may be solved in the best possible 
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way. Many of them will be very serious 
problems indeed. For instance, demobill- 
sation, which will make a very severe call 
upon the best brains of the country. 
To-day there are 10,000,000 people en- 
gaged on war work, all of whom have 
been gradually called from their various 
positions in the labour and home world 
and directed into an entirely different 
sphere. The great question is how are 
these 10,000,000 people to be retransferred 
from their war occupations and got back 
into the ordinary channels and business 
occupations of the country. It is a great 
problem and must be solved in a better 
way than has been the case in any previous 
war. There must not be any processions 
of "out of works " ; it is unthinkable 
that men who have been called upon to 
jeopardise their very lives should be left 
to do the best they can when they are no 
longer required for fighting purposes. 
Another important question that will call 
for solution is which class of man shall be 
demobilised first. As you are aware, 
there are in practically every trade 
positions—key positions if you like--in 
which one man may be the pivot around 
which ten or twenty others may revolve. 
It is therefore manifest that such a man 
should be among the first to be liberated, 
and it is only through your joint councils 
that the Government will be able to find 
out this class of men, and so be placed in 
a position to act intelligently. Con- 
sequently your and other Trade Councils 
should be ready and prepared to act and 
give this requisite. assistance as to the 
order in which men of the various trades 
should be demobilised, and ] am quite 
sure you will find there is a great deal in 
that question. Therefore, I say it is 
essential that vou should get to work at 
once and be ready to take your share in 
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preparing the necessary information that 
will enable vou to give good and sound 
advice when it is needed. Another im- 
portant problem will be. connected with 
the question of the rationing of material, 
for at the end of the war it is surmised 
that there will be only one-third of the 
pre-war tonnage available for commercial 
purposes. If this be the case it Is very 
evident that shipping facilities must for 
a very considerable time be strictlv 
rationed, and who but the trade con- 
cerned can provide the information upon 
which such rationing should be conducted, 
and how better can any trade procure 
that information than through the labours 
of a trade council, such as that suggested ? 
A further problem that will need careful 
attention is the disposal of Government 
stores, for at the end of the war practicallv 
everything in the country will be either 
the propertv of, or controlled by the 
Government, and if we are to avoid 
scandals, such as have been found to 
exist at the disposal of stores after other 
wars, the various trades must come to 
the help of the Government. How else 
can the Government do the best possible 
in the matter? Then the trade councils 
must take their proper share of the work 
and be prepared to show how best the 
work can be done with the lcast harm to 
the trade of the country ; to point out 
how such stores can be distributed to 
the greatest advantage, so that no trade 
mav be swampcd by an enormous quantity 
of the second-hand plant being thrown 
indiscriminately upon the market. Ap- 
prenticeship is another question cf vital 
interest to these trade councils, especially 
so far as the question of apprentices 
returning from the war is concerned. 
How can these bovs and the individual 
masters arrange such matters satisfac- 


torily ? Itis practically impossible. Such 
matters must be arranged by the trade as 
a whole, so that there may be uniformitv 
throughout the trade orindustry. [ would 
again urge upon you the adoption of the 
Whitley scheme, if only for the purpose cf 
securing uniform conditions throughout 
all trades, or even as an incentive to 
others to follow suit. I am quite sure 
there is a great deal of work that can be 
successfully done even in your own trade, 
after allowing for the organisation vou 
have already brought into existence. and 
I hone I have said something this afternoon 
that will help you to decide to do some- 
thing in the direction of forming a joint 
committee for the process trade. I know 
it is often felt difficult to take the first 
step. If it comes from the employers’ 
side the employees are apt to look upon 
the invitation with suspicion and if it 
comes from the employees side the 
employers are apt to act in like manner. 
Therefore a means of escape has been 
provided. The Ministry of Labour can 
invite both sides to an informal meeting, 
and after the head of that Department 
giving them an address he can quietly 
withdraw and leave the two sides together 
to talk the matter over and formulate a 
plan for working out the details. In 
conclusion I would again say that while 
it is fully realised that you cannot give 
vour workmen the control in vour in- 
dustry, I am quite sure there are many 
great questions where their advice and 
interest may be of exceeding great value, 
and by joining with them in forming these 
joint councils vou will be not only doing 
something to help vour own industry but 
doing something to settle the feeling of 
unrest that is no inimical to the best 
interests of both masters and men. 
(Applause). 
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A short conversation ensued, after 
which the President warmly thanked 
Mr. Benn for his address, and assured 
him that his words had not fallen upon 
idle ears. — 

Upon resuming after lunch the Vice- 
President, Mr. F. C. Vaus, gave a report 
upon the present position of the trade 
in regard to the metal question. His 
remarks may be summarised as follows : 

This, as vou know, has been one of the 
most difficult problems your Council 
has had to contend with. Yet I do not 
think it is necessary at this period to go 
over all the details in connection with 
these difficulties we have had and are 
having. You are aware of all the pre- 
liminarv troubles, how our applications to 
import the metals were turned down, and 
how eventually we succeeded in securing 
the permit to import both zinc and copper. 
Up to the present, although the supplies 
have been shórt, the trade has man- 
aged to keep going, which is saying 
a great deal Just lately we have ex- 
perienced a greater difficulty in. 1mport- 
ing the amount. granted. The Board 
of Trade licence for zinc for twelve months 
was ten tons per month —120 tons. 
Up to the present we have had about 84 
tons. This includes 15 tons newspaper 
| zinc, which may be deducted from future 
supplies. We have received Board. of 
Trade licences to import 114 tons of 
copper (three lots of 38 tons each.) Of 
this we have onlv received about 61 tons. 
The authorities are quite in svmpathy 
with us, and only a short time ago a special 
cable was sent by them to the Government 
Transport Office in New York to endeavour 
to give preference to the metal to be 
shipped, through the appointed agents, 
and I believe now we can look forward to 
a more satisfactory result than we have 
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had of late. But we know full well the 
difficulties. Every foot of the vessels 1s 


required for food, munitions, and other 
things in, connection with carrying on 
the war. Still we have pressed forward 
time after time. even supplying thc 
authorities with diagrams to show how 
small a space is required for a few tons of 
the metal. For some time now there has 
been practically no copper at all in the 
country for distribution to our trade. but 
I am happy to say that we have received 
information that some 1,300 sheets are 
already shipped. so we hope to get this 
through pretty quickly and to make a 
further distribution. There is plenty 
more all ready to ship, and now the 
authorities are moving in the right direc- 
tion this supply should be fairly regularly 
kept up. Zinc is now a great difficulty, 
but we are fortunately able to send out 
another rather small ration to everyone, 
and hope later on to deal more liberally. 
I cannot help thinking that the new res- 
trictions on paper will naturally curtail 
our wants in both zinc and copper, so 
that 1f our supplies now continue to come 
in we hope there will be no serious short- 
age. But it behoves us all to be as care- 
ful as possible, and to use up all our small 
pieces. and reserve the larger pieces as 
long as possible. But should any one 
find he could lend anv of his brother 
engravers a few sheets either in London 
or the Provinces, we should be very glad 
if he would give the Secretarv the hint. 
We could then advise the member requir- 
ing same and so be of great assistance to 
each other. [repeat the hope that within 
a short time we shall be able to be more 
lavish with permits so that there will be 
no nervousness of further shortage. 
Mr. H. Entwhistle presented the report 
of the Northern Association, which showed 
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how valuable such associations can be if 
properly conducted. The Northern As- 
sociation consists of seventeen firms, and 
has held eleven meetings during the year, 
and the work has grown so enormously 
during the last twelve months that it was 
found necessary to appoint a paid Secre- 
tary, who has given great attention to the 
work and has met with the hearty approval 
of the members. The Association has 
been the means of bringing many members 
of the trade into much closer touch with 
the Federation than could have been 
possible without that organisation and 
with resultant benefit to all concerned, 
and so great are the advantages felt to be 
that the Northern, Association very hear- 
tily recommend other districts to form 
similar associations, from which they 
believe like good results will be received. 
That the Northern Association has been 
busy during the year was shown by the 
long list of special subjects. twenty-six 
in all, that had been considered at the 
various meetings, and the decisions arrived 
at had been duly communicated to the 
Federation Council. 

Mr. P. J. Bailey spoke upon the new 
paper restriction order, which it is antici- 
pated may have such a vital effect upon 
process work during the coming year. He 
dealt briefly with the effect of the recent 
Regulations of the Paper Commission and 
the Paper Restriction Order upon the pro- 
cess trade, and stated that the Council 
had thought it necessary to issue one or 
two warnings to the trade, the first being 
that the supply of paper has now bcen 
reduced to one-sixth of the pre-war sup- 
ply, and could only be supphed to firms 
giving reasonable notice to their paper 
supply houses of the supphes to which 
they are entitled on this basis, and that 
such notices must be in three four- 
monthly periods. 
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Mr. Bailey also pointed out that such 
notice operates as a firm order unless by 
agreement, but that firms would probably 
be quite safe in giving such notice, as if 
they did not require the paper when the 
time came they could no doubt place it 
clsewhere or get the supply house to do so 
for them, or relieve them of the order. He 
advised members not to sell paper out of 
stock to customers, for any printing orders 
that may be undertaken, but to buy it at 
the current market price, retaining their 
stocks for use for their own proofing work 
when suitable. He advised that the 
number of proofs should be restricted as 
much as possible, and that proofers should 
be instructed to make all proofs on paper 
as small as suitable. He also. warned 
members that the restriction of paper 
throughout the whole of commerce would 
probably result in a considerable reduction 
in both the size and quantity of blocks 
ordered. : 

Another subject that was of the most 
vital importance to the meeting was the 
request put forward by the representatives 
of the Men's Society for a further increase 
of wages to the extent of 10/- per week. 
Of course it was quite impossible to settle 
such a questionas that in the atmosphere of 
a General Meeting ; still, it was a subject 
that may have a very important bearing 
upon the futurc of the trade. It was 
therefore only natural that a great 
deal of interest should be manifested. 
Consequently it led to a very full dis- 
cussion, by which the Council, who will 
have to carry on the negotiations, was put 
in possession of the views of the meeting. 
One or two other minor matters occupied 
the attention. of the meeting, and were 
referred to the Council, and the meeting 
came to an end with a vote of thanks 
to the President for so ably conducting 
the proceedings. 


Have Extra 
Fountains for 


Colours. 
By Robert F. Salade. 


FTER a platen press fountain has 
been used for black or blue, it is 
difficult to wash it clean enough 

to take red, yellow or delicate tints with- 
out these colours becoming “dirty " 
to an extent from remains of the dark 
inks. To overcome this trouble, not a 
few managers of job-press departments 
have separate fountains for reds and light 
colours. One fountain is kept exclusively 
for yellow and tints, one is kept for reds, 
and so on. This plan is the means of 
considerable time-saving in  wash-ups, 
and there is a certainty of pure colour in 
fine printing. 

In one plant five Colt's presses are used 
constant!y on three-and four-colour process 
work. For each machine there are three 
fountains. One is used for blue and black ; 
another is used only for red, and the other 
is for yellow. There, are also separate 
sets of rollers for red and yellow inks. 
As a forme is changed from “ blue ” plates 
to “ yellow " plates, for example, the 
rollers and fountains are also changed. 
Every time a change of this kind is made 
it means a saving in wash-up time. Maore- 
over, it means that there is no possibility 
of the yellow turning light olive-green 
through “ leavings ” of blue or black on 
rollers and in fountain. 

To prove how easy one colour can be 
affected through the remains of some other 
darker colour run previously, the follow- 
ing illustration is offered: One concern 
makes a specialty of printing in copying 
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ink. Some of this work is printed in 
brilliant red, some other is printed in 
a darker red. Practical tests made in 
this plant demonstrated that it was im- 
possible to run the light red “clean” 
with the same rollers and fountain used 
previously on the dark red. A complete 
change of rollers and fountain was neces- 


sary. 
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Process En gravers 


Glue. 
© price of American fish glue, due 

to war conditions, endeavours 
have been made to provide an efficient 
British substitute, and we are pleased 
to announce that a satisfactory and in 
every way efficient photo engravers’ 
glue is now made by an eminent firm of 
long experience in glue manufacture— 
Messrs. J. &. G. Cox, Ltd., of Edinburgh. 
After careful trial it is now offered to the 
trade with confidence that it will be found 
thoroughly reliable in every respect. 
The new glue is called the * Chanticleer,” 
and is put up in standard British. pints 
and quarts. This fact, added to the rela- 
tively low price of the “ Chanticleer " 
brand, as compared with the American 
glue, makes for considerable saving. 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., 109 
Farringdon-road, E.C. are the selling 
agents for the “ Chanticleer " glue, and 
they will be pleased to supply all parti- 
culars to those interested. 


N account of the scarcity and high 
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No one ever had much of a garden 
unless he planted something and kept ` 
on planting and caring for it. It's so 
with advertising. 
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How to Measure 
your Stops 


Tis extremely important at the present 
time that voung assistants should be 
taught to understand thoroughly the 

exposure-values of their lens stops. Guess 
work or miscalculations lead to the under- 
timing or over-timing of exposures, and, 
with the present shortage of material, the 
resulting spoilt negatives not only mean 
a serious loss to the employer, but help 
still further to aggravate the manufac- 
turers’ difficulties in keeping up supplies. 

Even a modern lens, with its focal length 
given and its stops plainly marked in 
"f" numbers, is puzzling enough to the 
beginner; but a lens of an old type or a 
foreign make, with. an. unknown focal 
length and its stops marked in figures he 
doesn't understand, is a riddle which ts 
bevond his power to solve. 

The majority of professionals will re- 
member being taught in their apprentice- 
ship days that the “ f " value of any stop 
could be ascertained simply by dividing 
its diameter into the focal length of the 
lens. They have found out since, no 
doubt, that absolute accuracy cannot be 
attained bv this simple method. Strictly 
speaking, it is accurate only for a single 
lens, and then only when the stop is in 
front of the lens. It is quite near enough 
for measuring the stops of ordinary rapid- 
rectilinears ; but a more precise method 
must be employed for portrait. lenses or 
modern anastigmats with large apertures. 

When a photographer attempts to check 
the “ f" numbers on a high-class anastig- 
mat lens bv this rough and ready method, 
he finds that his results do not agree with 
the markings which have been adopted 


by the maker. At first he may suspect 
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the maker of exaggerating the speed of 
his lens—but this is a trick to which no 
reputable maker would stoop. The dis- 
crepancy between the maker's figures and 
his is due, in all probability, to his neglect 
of one important factor. 

This factor. so often overlooked bv the 
practical worker, is the difference between 
the effective aperture and the actual dia- 
meter of the stop used. > When a stop is 
used between the combinations of a lens, 
the effeetive aperture is considerably larger 
than the stop opening. owing to the con- 
densing power of that part of the lens 
which lies in front of the stop. The differ- 
ence may safely be disregarded in a cheap 
lens working with a small stop; but it 
becomes a serious matter in an anastigmat 
lens working with a large stop, because the 
error is proportional to the size of the 
aperture. 

A simple method of finding the effective 
aperture was suggested by the Royal 
Photographic Society in 1901. It re- 
commended that the camera should be 
set at infinity or the lens focussed on a 
distant object. A thin piece of opaque 
card should then be placed over the ground 
glass ; and a small hole, the size of a pin- 
head, should be made in the card exactlv 
opposite the axis of the lens. The camera 
should then be taken into the dark-room 
and a hghted candle held near the hole in 
the cardboard. The effective aperture is 
the diameter of the beam of light which 
will emerge from the front surface of the 
lens. The easiest way to measure this 
beam is to fit a. piece of bromide paper 
into the lens hood with its sensitive surface 
close to the lens, put on the cap and 
expose for about half a minute with the 
lighted. candle. The black circle, which 
will be found on the bromide paper 
after development, will indicate the effec- 


tive aperture of the stop used ; and, if 
the diameter of this circle is divided into 
the focal length of the lens, the truc 
"f" number can be ascertained. 

If the focal length is not known, it 
can easily be calculated by focussing the 
lens successively at two different distances 
upon some suitable object, such as a foot- 
rule hanging vertical on the wall, or a 
square box placed upon the table. In 
each distance, tlie extension of the camera 
should be marked on the base-board and 
the height of the sharply focussed image 
marked upon the ground glass. Then if 
the height of the object in inches is multi- 
plied by the distance between the two 
extension points on the base-board, and 
the product divided by the difference 
between the height of the two images on 
the ground glass, the result will give the 
focal length of the lens. 

The Professional Dhotographev. 


TAKE THE 
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COMPETENT authority has by a 
thorough investigation of 1,500 


businesses in each of the lines 
named below, found that the following 
facts have been adduced : 


No. of times 

stock is Percentage 
turned over ot cost todo 
per annum. business. 


GEIOCUUS . iceaeeecpeasersesss 10 16°, 
Department Stores — ...... 7 261", 
Drügglsts «otto ees 4 242^, 
Dry Goods — ............... 4 29 "5 
Hardware wusdssersetecest 3] 191", 
Furniture . soos ere ed 3 24 o 
Shoes and Boots — ......... 2 231", 
Clothing - opes scene tenes 2 201^, 
Jewellers scssavectenetecaneiee 1j 251", 


Somebody makes the remark, How much 
does it cost the process engraver to do his 
business? Can YOU answer the ques- 
tion? Don't all speak at once; one at 
a time, please. 


INITIATIVE 


The War has demonstrated the value of the Initiative—the same 
quality in business is more than half the battle. 


Always be POSITIVE 


@, Action is the putting forth of power, 
with heat, which is a form of energy. 


. €. The spirited advance of arguments 
which are irrefutable makes them 
irresistible. 


@, The path of Progress fares forward 
to Growth and Gain. 


d. The positive natures that discover 
how anything can be accomplished 
Invite 


SUCCESS 


Never be NEGATIVE 


C. Conservatism indicates lack of pur- 
pose just as surely as cold proves the 
absence of heat. 


C. Defensive arguments which attempt 
to justify inaetion are dead things. 


.Q. The course of Reaction goes back- 
ward to Dissatisfaction and Despair. 


@ The negative qualities which suggest 
why something can not be accomplished 
spell 

FAILURE 


EUGENE PLUNKETT 
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$e Paper does Express dai 


UCH is the message conveyed in a 
very striking booklet written by 
Frank Alvah Parsons, B.S.* 

The author has made a thorough study 
of his subject, and having come to certain 
definite conclusions as to the suggestion 
that may be subtly conveyed to the reader 
through the medium of the paper used, 
proceeds to impart the information to his 
readers. 

The question may be asked as to Mr. 
Parson's qualifications for the role he 
adopts. It may, therefore, perhaps be 
as well for the benefit of those unacquain- 
ted with the author to say that he is 
President of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, Chief Instructor 
of Advertising arrangements at the New 
York University School of Commerce, and 
special lecturer before various Architec- 
tural, Apparel, Decorating, and Adver- 
tising Associations. 

He is also the author of “ Interior 
Decoration—Its Principles and Practice,” 
“The Principles of Advertising Arrange- 
ment," and is co-author of “ Advertising — 
Its Principles and Practice." 

It is fairly evident that one who has 
attained to such eminence in the world of 
art and publicity is well qualified to deal 
with a subject that has such far-reaching 
possibilities as the language of paper. 

The burden of this booklet is that a 
subtle impression can be conveyed to the 
mind of the recipient by the very handling 
and appearances of the paper used as the 
medium by which a message is conveyed, 
and it is the purpose of this booklet to 
analyse and tabulate the classes. shades 
of colour, quality, etc., of various papers, 


*The Language of Paper, by Frank Alvah Parsons, 
issued by the Strathmore Paper Compy., Mittineague, 
Mass, U.S.A. 
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and to enumerate in some measure the 
purposes for which they are most suitable. 

There can be little doubt that in the 
near future the science of advertising 
will need to be studied more thoroughly 
by process engravers than has ever pre- 
viously been the case, for it appears 
to us that process engraving will have 
to take the lead in applying art in its 
various characteristics to the purposes of 
the business community. No one knows 
what process can do so well as the process 
engraver. It therefore seems to us essen- 
tial that houses who aim at being pro- 
gressive—who desire to be in the van— 
must sce to it that they have the most 
virile art department it is possible to` 
secure, and that that department shall 
carefully study every phase of the adap- 
tation of art to commerce. In such a 
department teaching such as Mr. Parsons 
indicates in this booklet will be invaluable. 
Of course, such a department would be an 
expensive onc to run, but if adequate 
returns can be procured, and we believe 
they can, then "expense " simply be- 
comes “investment,” and an investment 
that may pay handsome profits. 

Good ideas are expensive, says Mr. 
Parsons, and one who has them is ever 
in demand. But the man who has ideas 
and knows how adequately to express 
them, is rarer still and need never want. 

Quality is more eloquent than quantity, 
and the satisfaction experienced through 
the recognition of excellence and fineness 
is far greater and more persuasive than 
that felt in any situation which does not 
involve these qualities. 

We heartily recommend every progres- 
sive process engraver to ask for a copy of 
this exceedingly useful booklet. 
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“The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom." 


The Printing Art 


This magazine touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other, matters of interest to 
printer, advertising man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
d °° Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. «c^ °° 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (Doubs) 


Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd., 
KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A. E. DENT 8& CO., Ltd., 


7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Telephone: MNoiborn 4808. Wire: "EOLIPILE, LONDON." 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. and G. Foyle, 121.123 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


WANTED ! 
LARGE-SIZE SECOND-HAND 
Photographic Apparatus 


To take up to 30" x 24”. Also all kinds of Engraving 
Machinery. State full particulars. 
Publishers. 


Apply to the 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tbe Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
tbat can be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent —for the betterment of their daily work. 

Each month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following lines :— 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general solv: d by concrete examples. 

PROOF-ROOM. Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this devartment. i 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. Ia this department problems ot job 
coempesition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
colours. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB. 
Devoted entirely to the interest of apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected for their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
specimens of printing sent in for criticism are brietly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

THE WORD AND THE PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
of advertising. Illustrated. 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
vanous processes ot reves 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
. PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding | rocess engrav- 
ing are answered and suggestions and experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
on all phase« of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. The linotype machine and its 
product are discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS. Summaries of recently issued patents 
are noted and illustrated 

TRADB NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wi h the indust ublished under this heading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
ol representative American manutacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours each month, 
Published monthly : subscription price, $3.85 per year. 

The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago. Iis., U.S.A. 


ANO SEAT CO NOE B 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A JounNar. of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Llinancial Trade News. 


THe WEEKLY NEWSPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say :— 


Century Engraving Co., Manchester ; — " Your paper his drawa 
many enquiries trom India, South and East Africa, apart from 
Great Britain." 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A. :—' We have long 
understood the British and Colonial /'rinter and Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain." 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPKIETORS 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER :—W. C. Foster. 1 Duncaa Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


SCHOOL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING and LITHOGRAPHY, 


BOLT COURT, FLEET ST., E.C. 
Principal - - : - A. J. BULL. 


DAY AND EVENING INSTRUCTION IN ALL PROCESSES FOR PRODUCTION 
FOR PRINTING SURFACES FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Line Blocks. Technical Photography. Photogravure. 
Half-tone Blocks. Lithography. Rotary-gravure. 
Three and Four Colour Blocks. — Photo- Lithography. 


Instruction is given in the various operations involved in the making of process blocks. 


EVENING INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


Classes in Drawing from Life, Costume and Colour, Design for Book Decorations and Advertise- 
ments, Preparation of Originals for Reproductions. 

Open only to those engaged in the crafts concerned in book production. 

Prospectuses. can be obtained on application to the Principal at the School. 


JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
“PROCESS” MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ 


THE Published Bi-mouthly. 
BRITISH "impe Copy. $/- post 
PRINTER. 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 
tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, how; 
modern methods of illustrating. A veritable portfolio of pictorial 
reproduction. All about New Machinery and Appliances. Trade 
Notes from Reliable Guides to Printers and Allied Traders. 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE 5 o Ltd., 
Leicester: De Montfort 
London: Thanet Heats: 1 p 232. Strand, W.C. 


INFORMATION respecting 


APPLIANCES, 
PROCESSES, 


or any other matter connected with the Process 


Foreign — Subscription. 
7 6 per annum. 


Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 
of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 


Full particulars upon application to 


The EDITORS, 
14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


HERE are many good books, the reading of which will help you in your 
work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus- 
trated catalodue of BOOKS which will make it easy for those in the 

Printing and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 


Send us your name and address to-day and we will mail 
you a copy of this catalogue as soon as it is off the press. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


Published by Tux Propriztors at 14 Farringdon; Avenue, London, E.C 
Printed by Pace & Tuomas, LTD., 131 Finstury Pavement, London, E.C.. 2, and Chesham 


ENGRAVERS 


MONTALY N 
M T ID ON S 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS. 


Vol 25. No. 293. Founded by the late H. SNowDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. JuNE, 1918. 


LEVY SCREENS || GRIFFIN'S 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF. 
TONE WORK. 


EE C SCREENS Zinc and Copper Plates, 
etched, and are imperishable 6 
THE ALUMINIUM === Chemicals, 
FRAME 


Photographic Supplies, 


now added to all Levy Screcus 
without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out. 
All practical workers recog- 
nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 


THE LEVY 
CIRCULAR SCREEN 


for Colour Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim. with Showing the Ke 


AND ALL OTHER 
NEEDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


out extra cost cessed Aluminium " : = ei 
"ds £ Pa z x Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
UN ORE LI Specially Invited. 


extra charge 
Special rulings in four different 
styles to suit various processes 
of Rotary Gravure. 


SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: 
A. W. PENROSE & Go., Ltd., 
109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Phone : Gerrard 2621. Wires : ‘Gramme, London.’ 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, pest free: British Isles. Gs., Colonies and abroad, Bs. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward. Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York: -CSPON & CHAMBERLAIN. 123 Liberty Street 


Australia: -MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Pepti, and Brisbane 
New Zealand: - MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR OL? ‘Wellington, 


Every process-engraver should read this book in order to under- 
stand the principles unde lying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 


together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ *' Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


JOHNSONS’ 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


- 9 PURE AND RELIABLE. o 2 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. ‘COLLODIONS. 
ACID PYROGALLIC. AMIDOL - JOHNSONS. 


SAVE ALL RESIDUES. /Z£/xZjJX advice on application. 


For Chemicals t For Restaues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


ndon. 
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Overhead or ‘Burden. 


The Experiences of an American Process Engraver. 


VERHEAD or burden is all non-charge- by cheap labour gets off with too light a 
able expense; i.e., cost of all burden; any work done by highly paid 
labour that cannot be charged labour is charged with too much burden. 

against any particular job, cost of super- Distributed as suggested, the overhead 
vision, rent, rates, taxes, interest on in- in the small engraving plant operated by 
vestment, depreciation and, in fact, all the writer has never been less than 50 
charges that are neither productive labour cents per chargeable hour. It averages 
applied to a particular job, nor material. around 65 cents, and in the case of a bad 

Carefully analysing the time of the month, like January last, when the shop 

productive workman that can be charged had to be closed on account of the holiday 
against particular jobs, the writer has and the fuel order, the overhead jumped to 
found that the non-chargeable time varies 98 cents for every chargeable hour. Sur- 
from 53 per cent. in the case of the boy, to prising, is it not ? 
5 per cent. in the case ofa finisher ; taking The overhead is easily calculated if time 
the whole force, different months have cards are kept, so that the non-chargeable 
varied from 15 per cent. to 30 per cent. time of every workman is known and the 
and average around 20 per cent. This value of this can then be added to the 
20 per cent. is not 20 per cent. ofthe wages other non-chargeable expenses mentioned 
paid. but may be more or less, according above. This amount, divided by the 
to whether the highly paid or lesser paid productive hours, gives the overhead or 
men have been unemployed or employed burden that is actually paid out for every 
in miscellaneous work that cannot be hour that can be directly charged against 
charged against any particular job. any job. 

This overhead can be distributed as a Any engraver taking the slight trouble 
percentage of total labour cost or may be to work out his overhead in this way will 
distributed according to the productive find it highly educational and make him 
hours worked, and this latter plan seems appreciate more than ever the necessity 
fairest because the cheapest workmen of adhering to the standard rates or higher, 
require even more supervision ; whereas, and also induce him to keep watch for 
by the other method any work performed  opportunitics to reduce the burden. 
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Hints for the Dark Room. 


scon comes off in the frequently 


| Perr ordinary gummed label 
damp atmosphere of the dark- 


room. Sized and varnished it will last. 


as long as the bottle, practically. The 
writer has had such labels in use for years 
in the acid-laden atmosphere of a chemical 
laboratory without their showing signs of 
leaving their supports. Use a thin paper, 
make the bottle dry, and rub the gummed 
and moistened label down. Then apply 
a coating of size (1 part of glue in 10 parts 
of hot water), and, when quite dry, 
varnish with an “oak” or ‘ church," 
i.e., a varnish containing linseed oil. 
Spirituous varnishes (as used for nega- 
tives) do not last so well. 

For attaching the labels a mixture of 
glue and gum is better than gum alone. 
Here is a good formula which is easily 
made up : Soak 1 part of the best glue in 
water until thoroughly swollen, add a 
little sugar candy, 1 part of gum arabic, 
and 6 parts of water. Boil with constant 
stirring over a spirit lamp until the whole 
gets thin. The moisture does not keep ; 
coat sheets of paper with it, let dry and 
cut up into convenient sizes. 

GROUND-GLASS LaBELs.—One of the 
best methods of labelling is to dispense 
altogether with paper labels, and instead 
to grind a patch on the bottle with emery 
powder. The formula can be written on 
the ground portion with lead pencil. 
The ground patch is made in a few minutes 
with a piece of moistened emery cloth, 
aided by a little emery powder. The 
writing is removed without any difficulty 
by rubbing with a piece of hard rubber. 
It does not wear away or become illegible 
in use. A coat of varnish can be applied 
to the patch and the writing thus made 
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quite permanent. But the convenience 
of the method lies in always having the 
label at hand (as it were) without having 
to look around for paper or gum. Large 
bottles of stock solutions should be 
labelled in big, bold letters, HYPO, 
ALUM, etc., in Brunswick black or other 
good varnished paint. A solution of 
ordinary sealing wax in methylated spirit 
is as good as anything. Grind the wax, 
first alone and afterward with the solvent, 
before applying. 

CLEANING BoTTLEs.—I could easily 
fill pages with directions for cleaning 
bottles which have contained this or that 
chemical. But it does not pay to spend 
time over such business. If water does 
not clean the bottle right away, try shaking 
a little hydrochloric acid in it ; if this is 
of no use, shake up (still with the hydro- 
chloric acid) with shot, or small coal, or 
coarse sand or something which will scrape 
the impurity off the side. If this fails, 
cast the bottle aside as useless. 

SOLUTIONS THAT DO NOT KEEP.—The 
permanence or otherwise of a solution is 
a matter of conditions—generally whether 
the air gets access to the liquid or not. 
Two methods of preserving solution from 
the action of the air are worth bearing in 
mind. The first is to store the solution in 
a lot of small bottles, say 4-ounce capacity, 
each filled to the lip and well corked. The 
second is to store the solution in a bottle 
with a cork at the bottom such as is des- 
scibed above, and to pour a layer of 
" heavy " paraffin oil on the top of the 
solution. The oil, although designated 
heavy, is lighter than water, has no 
action on any ordinary solution, and 
effectually excludes the air. 

BOTTLES FOR DEVELOPER.—The bottles 
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for one's set of solutions, e.g., pyro, bro- 
mide and alkali, may very fitly be selected 
of distinctly different size and shape, so 
that they cannot be mistaken. 

ACCURACY IN WizIGHING.— There is 
such a thing as needless accuracy. It is 
no good weighing chemicals more accur- 
ately than the solutions containing them 
can be measured. From tests which T 
got some careful photographic friends to 
do 1n conjunction with personal tests some 
time ago, I found that in broad daylight 
their measurements of solutions (1 or 2 
ounces) varied about 1 per cent. (1 in 
100) on either side of the truth, i.e., total 
error of 2 per cent. Hence, weights can 
be safely just as inaccurate, but not 
more so. This means that an “ ounce 
of, say, potassium bromide may be 4.37 
(135 ounce) more or less than an ounce 
without “cutting any figure." In other 
words, it may be 441.8 or 433.1 grains. 
This means that the trouble of finally 
adjusting the weight to $ grain is simply 
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wasted. When small quantities, 20 grains | 


and less, are being weighed the greatest 
accuracy must be observed. 


SEEKS ANOTHER SPHERE. 


Mr. HENRY BrarkLEY, who in addi- 
tion to his other business experience 
has for the past sixteen years been 
associated with the firm of Messrs. Vaus 
& Crampton, Ltd., as representative and 
traveller, and who has a wide knowledge 
of and acquaintance with Provincial and 
Scotch ground, as well as London, informs 
us that he has severed his connection 
with the above firm as from May 3lst. 
and 1s open to make new arrangements 
where a fairly free hand and hberal terms 
can be offered. 

Communications can be addressed to 
him at 12, Aubert Park, Highbury, N.5. 


(“The Process Photogram.') June, 1918 


Printed Smiles. 


F there is a modern development in 
business that is emphasised to-day, 
it is the importance of courtesy in all 

transactions. The broad-gauged merchant 
who first stated as his business. policy 
that "the customer is always right " 
was laughed at at first, but to-day he 
has thousands of followers who recognise 
the sound practical wisdom of his attitude. 
The customer must be satisfied in every 
transaction. The old policy of “let the 
buyer beware " is as obsolete as a last 
year'scalendar. Still the skilful merchant 
can have his own way, can still control 
the situation. when occasion calls for an 
adjustment of any kind, if he will learn 
just one thing—to keep his good nature. 
There are very few bad situations which 
can't be made better by the smile treat- 
ment properly applied. There are very 
few people who won't respond to it, and 
many difficulties that can be cured by it. 
It has to be the right kind of smile, and 
it has to be properly applied —for a situa- 
tion that may be smoothed out by a 
cheerful smile may easily be made hopeless 
byagrin. And this same method, which is 
so efficacious in a personal interview, 
can be used to similar good advantage 
in written and printed messages. Each 
letter or circular that goes out ought to 
reflect that attitude of the house.  Per- 
haps a situation develops in business 
that makes a message to vour customers 
necessary. It may have to do with in- 
creased price, delayed deliveries, or other 
news that will not be welcomed. Even 
here there is a chance to cover disagree- 
able news so skilfully, so tactfully, that 
it will a distinctly favourable 
impression toward the house. 

Printing Art. 


leave 
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Process Men at the War. 


CORPL. J. BURFORD LEONARD. 


Honour for one of the staff of Messrs. W. & G. Baird, of Belfast. 


HIS month we have the pleasure of 

T giving the portrait of a member 

of the staff of one of our Irish 
photo-engraving houses. 

Corporal J. Bur- 
ford Leonard was 
employed in the | 
well - known house 
of W. & G. Baird & 
Co., Ltd., of Belfast 
—where he did ex- 
cellent work both . 
as a commercial 
and press photo- 
grapher, until the 
commencement of 
the war. 

He had spent the 
previous years: of 
his life in. making 
himself proficient as 
a process worker, 
but when an appeal 
for volunteers was 
made immediately 
after the outbreak 
of the war, he felt 
the call of duty .so 
forcibly that he 
immediately joined 
the Young Citizen Volunteers (14th 
Battalion “ R.I. Rifles" Ulster Division), 
and so placed himself at the disposal 
of the army authorities. 

After undergoing a period of training 
he was sent to France, where he displayed 
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CORPL. J. BURFORD LEONARD. 


the same earnestness in his military 

duties as had characterised his work at 

home. His energy and devotion to duty 

attracted the attention of his superiors, 
with the result that 
he has recently 
been awarded the 
medal for meritor- 
ious service—a dis- 
tinction given only 
to those who show 
such intelligence 
combined with en- 
thusiasm in their 
work as marks them 
out to be leaders 

. among their fellow 
workers. 

We congratulate 
Corporal Leonard 
on his coveted hon- 
our, and wish for 
him further success 
and a safe return 
to the work of his 
choice, when the 
victory is won and 
his military duties 
have come to an 
end. 

We propose to continue to give portraits 
of either emplovers or employees of Pro- 
cess Engraving Houses who have gained 
distinction in the war, and shall be 
pleased to receive particulars and photos 
from any houses interested. 


THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


— The C ounctl at Work. ork. 


URING the month the Council has 
been as busy as usual in its endea- 


President— 


Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 


John Swain & Sons, Ltd., vour to safeguard the interests of 

Shoe Lane, E.C.4. the trade, in order that the members of 

i the Federation may '' carry on " under the 

Vice-President. best conditions possible considering the 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, times in which we live. 

Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., It may be interesting to the members to 


Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. have the opportunity of considering a few 
figures placed before a recent meeting of 
the Council by the. Secretary. They 
Mr. EDWARD W. HUNTER, will give some idea of the amount of work 
done by the officers, Council, and staff, 

André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., and help the trade to a correct apprecia- 
Milford House, tion of the enormous amount of work the 

Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. Federation scheme has entailed, all of 

"3 which has been done without fee or re- 

Secretary— ward so far as the Council is concerned, 
MR. G. B. MANLEY, though of course the secretarial and cleri- 
cal work must of necessity be paid for. 
24 Martin’s Lane, During the past Federation year there 
Cannon Se Londen Ca. “Oe held no less than forty meetings of 

the full Council, each meeting lasting 

Telephone: 5596 Bank. from thrce to five hours, and being atten- 
Telegrams : '" Secreteau, Cannon, London.” ded by the Secretary and a shorthand 
clerk. The average attendance of mcm- 


S bers at these meetings was nine. 
The Council sits nearly every Monday Beside the great number of matters 


afternoon, at 2.30. Communications for affecting the trade as a whole that had to 

the same should be in the Secretary’s pe dcalt with, the Council has considered 

hands by first post on Monday morning. and drafted replies to special communica- 

tions from 367 correspondents who had 

raiscd querics respecting various matters. 

The First Monday in each month will The total number of letters written on 

be an Open Sitting. Members of the general Federation matters during the 

Federation who desire to interview the vear was 1 595, to which must be added 
Council will be welcomed. ] 450 letters re copper and zinc. 
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There were also thirty-nine circula 
letters drawn up, and posted to each 
member of the Federation during the year, 
making a total of about 4,000 copies of 
such letters. 

The work of the Metal Committee has of 
course been the most arduous, for it not 
only had to formulate its scheme, procure 
the necessary information by which it 
could prepare such figures as would give 
it a sound basis on which to ration the 
metal that came to hand, and prepare the 
books of account it was needful to keep, 
but at the same time had to carry on 
negotiations with the Government 
Departments. 

This Committee met fourteen times dur- 
ing the last nine months, beside attending 
several interviews, and during that period 
issued 1,053 permits for copper, and 1,087 
for zinc, every one of which had to be 
carefully considered before it was passed. 

Beside the above there has been held 
somewhere about fifty other sub-com- 
mittee meetings dealing with matters that 
arose from time to time, such as propa- 
ganda work, the apprentice question, 
price list revision, photogravure, general 
meeting, etc., etc. 

The foregoing will give some gencral 
idea of the volume of work that passes 
through the Federation Offices during the 
course of a year, and will in all probability 
be considered as good value for the sub- 
scription paid. 

Since our last report of the Council's 
doings there have been some interesting 
matters dealt with. One of the chief 
was the endeavour to make such arrange- 
ments so that the supply of copper might 
be maintained even if it was found to be 
impossible to procure it. from America. 

This matter has been engaging the atten- 
tion of several members of the Council 


for a considerable time, and many experi- 
ments have been made with a view to 
testing the possibility of creating a source 
of supply that would at any rate tide us 
over the difficult period immediately in 
front of us. 

The experiments so far, though on a 
small scale, have been very successful, 
but whether the larger demand could be 
satisfactorily met cannot be definitely 
stated ; the trade, however, may rest per- 
fectly content that the Council will make 
every effort to secure an increase on the 
present supplies, which for so long a time 
kept the trade in a very anxious con- 
dition. All the same, caution is neces- 
sary, so further experiments are being 
made, and should success attend them 
the result will be intimated to the mem- 
bers in due course. There is no doubt 
that the copper can be produced here, but 
the ‘questions of price, density, finish, 
etc., have to be thoroughly considered 
before any fina] pronouncement can be 
made. 

As soon as it is possible to be assured 
that suitable supplies can be produced 
here, even though the quantity may be 
comparatively small, communications will 
be made to the trade. 

By far the most important meeting was 
that at which the Council met the repre- 
sentatives of the Men's Society to discuss 
the increase of wages as asked for by the 
men’s representatives. 

The Secretary of the Society put his 
case exceedingly well, and while he was 


most insistent upon the necessity for the 
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increase, he put forward his arguments 
with moderation and tact ; he evidently 
felt that the question Was a serious one as 
well for the employers as the men, and 
while he sympathised with the difficulties 
of the employers he naively reminded us 


that did not help his members to pay the 
increased price demanded for the necessi- 
ties of everyday existence. He moreover 
pointed out that the increase had been 
granted by every other branch of the 
graphic arts, and there could be no reason 
why the men employed in process-engrav- 
ing houses should not fare as well as their 
brethren in kindred trades. 

His arguments were backed up by other 
members of the deputation, who asserted 
that the increase was an absolute necessity, 
otherwise they would not have put for- 
ward the request, but as the necessity 
existed they must press the matter and 
ask the Council to grant their request, 
even though it might be very difficult for 
the trade to again raise prices to meet the 
extra outgo. 

A full discussion ensued, for it was very 
evident that all present felt they were 
confronted with a situation that would 
need all,the wisdom of the united meeting 
to solve, consequently it took a long time 
to consider every phase of the question, 
and the joint conversations had many 
interesting points in them. After two or 
three retirements so that each side might 
review the situation from its own stand- 
point. it was unanimously resolved that 
the bonus, hitherto existing should in 
future be considered as additional wages, 
and that as from the first pay day in May 
the men should have a further increase of 
6/6 per week, and so by a compromise 
such as is so dear to the heart of the 
Englishman each side felt they had come to 
the best arrangement possible considering 
the difficulties surrounding the situation. 

Of course, this decision raised for the 
Council another query, that is how shall 
the trade get back this heavy increase in 
the pay roll, for it was a very heavy 


increase In the wages bill. Various sug- 
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gestions were put forward, and many 
careful calculations made to find out what 
increase in price of our product was neces- 
sary in order to maintain the trade in at 
least an equal position to thet obtaining 
before this increase in wages took place, 
and it was eventually decided that a fur- 
ther 12} per cent. was needful, thus 
turning the existing 124 per cent. into 25 
per cent. The trade was therefore circu 
larised to the effect that on and after May 
Ist all prices would be subject to 25 per 
cent. increase instead of 121 per cent. as 
hitherto. 

It was hardly to be supposed that this 
decision of the Council would meet with 
universa] approval, for it was known that 
some members of the trade considered that 
nothing less than 33 1/8 per cent. would be 
of use for the purpose intended, but the 
Council had to give impartial considera- 
tion to all suggestions put forward, and 
having considered them in the light of 
its own experiences came to the decision 
named as in its judgment the most 
reasonable and practicable at the present 
moment. | 

In accordance with the instruction of 
the Annual Meeting, the Council is in 
correspondence with the Newspaper 
Owners' Associations of the country with 
a view' to securing their co-operation. 
It is, however, too early to make any 
definite statement as to the outcome of the 
negotiations, suffice it to say that the trade 
may rest content that the matter is having 
careful consideration and will not be lost 
sight of. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to 
endeavour to come to an arrangement 
with the Platen Machine Minders' Society 
such as would satisfy their request for more 
intimate association between themselves 
and the Federation. 
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The outcome of this committee's work 
is that the Federation propose to extend 
the scope of the agreement with the 
Process Workers’ Society so that it will in 
future apply equally to the members of the 
Platen Printers' Society who are employed 
in London process houses. There being 
so few of their members in the country 
houses it was felt to be unwise to extend 
the operation of the agreement beyond the 
London area. 

One whole meeting was given up to 
Mr. Arthur Cox, who had a matter to put 
before the Council that he considered 
of vital interest to the trade as a whole. 

Those who know Mr. Cox's keenness 
in the matter of costing, and his long 
endeavours to impress upon the trade the 
necessity of studying the scientific side 
of the office and managerial work, will 
hardly be surprised to know that when he 
assures the Council he has a matter of 
interest to lay before it, 1t 1s felt right that 
he should have full opportunity to place 
such facts and figures, together with his 
view of their bearing upon the problems 
of the trade, before it. 

At present all that can be said is that 
the address was carefully and thought fully 
prepared, and was as carefully and 
thoughtfully listened to by those present, 
some of whom felt there were some 
principles underlying the questions pro- 
pounded that deserved further and most 
careful consideration, 

In order to give the Council the neces- 
sary material for such further considera- 
tion a small Committee has been formed 
in order to summarise the scheme and 
collect sufficient data upon which it can 
form a mature judgment. When this is 
done the Council will decide whether in 
its opinion the proposal is of sufficient 
value to be proceeded. with. 
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During the month two more applica- 
tions for membership have been received, 
and accepted, thus further reducing the 
small number of houses outside the Feder- 
ation. 

Further correspondence has ensued 
with the Ministry of Labour as to disabled 
soldiers and sailors who are desirous of 
coming into the process trade, and so 
far it would appear that our view point 
has made some impression upon the 
officials, and it is hoped that in the near 
future this matter will be handled by 
process men rather than by the pririter. 

There has been a great amount of 
correspondence upon various matters of 
interest to the particular houses concerned, 
though it is not of general interest to the 
trade. Still, whether such questions affect 
the trade as a whole or a single house, 
they receive the same careful attention. 

The minutes of the Northern Counties 
Association were submitted and duly 
considered, and though the Council could 
not comply with some of the suggestions 
put forward, it was felt that such associa- 
tions, 1f formed,in various centres of the 
county, would help create a local interest 
that would be of great value to the 
houses concerned, and incidentally to the 
trade as a whole. 


INSTITUTE OF PRINTERS AND KINDRED 
TRabES.—At the last Council Meeting 
sixteen well-known principals and repre- 
sentatives of the crafts were elected 
members. A highly-interesting lecture 
on '' Parliament from the Press Gallery," 
by Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P. (Sub 
Rosa) followed, and was heartily enjoyed 
by a large and enthusiastic audience—so 
much so that it is hoped a further lecture 
by the same gentleman may be arranged 
in the near future. 


ELDOM has the character or person- 
ality ofa firm been so satisfactorily 
expressed in its printed matter as is 

that of John Royle & Sons (of Paterson, 

N.J.), by their recently-issued catalogue 

No. 300. Outwardly modest in appear- 

ance and dimensions, inwardly it is a 

veritable treasure-house of beautiful half- 

tone engravings, admirable typography, 

and valuable information. In its 296 

printed pages are more than 200 illustra- 

tions, all printed on the highest quality of 
supercoated stock, and in themselves of 
unusual interest to printers and engra vers. 

No expense was spared to make this cata- 

logue the best possible for its purpose, 

and the result is worthy of the aim. 

Those familiar with the Royle organi- 
sation will recognise, at every turn, the 
high ideals, indomitable energy, and 
unusual talents of Vernon Royle—the 
President and Manager—who not only 
designs and builds superior machines, but 
is equally clever at illustrating and 
describing them. Many of the photo- 
graphs, especially those of historical 
interest, were taken by him personally ; 
and all the work has been performed 
under his direct supervision, the whole 
representing some fifteen years of planning 
and preparation. 

In this catalogue are shown for the first 
time, a number of machines invented and 
developed by Mr. Royle within recent 
years, to meet requests from prominent 
engraving concerns, and now offered to the 
trade on a These 
include the Ellipsograph, the Micro-Edger, 
the Registering-Squaring Machine, and 


commercial basis. 
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Effective Machinery for Photo-Engravers 


and others. ° 
A Veritable Vade Mecum for Process Engravers. 


D 


the Motor-Driven Tub Rocker; all of 
which have been approved by their 
original purchasers, and are of demon- 
strated value to photo-engra vers. 

For all machines and accessories there 
are comprehensive illustrations, descrip- 
tions, and specifications ; while belting, 
cutters, saw blades, etc., are listed in such 
manner that they can be selected rapidly: 
and accurately. For the more widely-used 
Royle machines such as routers, bevellers, 
saw-tables, etc., there are detailed illus- - 
trations of parts commonly required for 
replacements or repairs so that they may 
be ordered by name and number without 
need for preliminary correspondence. 

Not all the pages have been devoted 
to machines and accessories, however, 
tha table of contents showing an introduc- 
tory section containing “ A Glance Back- 
ward,” “ Facts about the Business,” and 
“Information for Buyers ” ; while at the 
rear of the catalogue, under the head of 
“ Generalities,” isan even more instructive 
list of articles on subjects of general inter- 
est. The latter includes information on 
" Mounting the Plate Square," ''The 
American Point System,” “ Belting and 
Pulleys,” “ Wires and Wiring,” and a 
breezy article entitled “ Our Diversified 
Line,” which illustrates and explains, in 
semi-humorous style, a number of impor- 
tant Royle-made machines for the textile 
and rubber-working industries. There is 
a very complete index ; and for the benefit 
of foreign buyers, a modern five-letter 
cable code has been devised which provides 
special symbols for almost every machine 
and accessory. 
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At the extreme back of the book, where 
it might easily be overlooked in a hasty 
glancing through of the catalogue, is a 
beautiful half-tone reproduction of medals 
that have been awarded to John Royle 
& Sons at various important industrial 
expositions held. throughout the world 
during the past thirty-five years. One 
feels, after having studicd the many 
ingenious machines described in the pre- 
ceding pages, that these honours have 
been well-deserved ; and that there was 
an especial fitness in the action of the 
Committee at San Francisco in 1915, 
that awarded a gold medal to Vernon 
Royle personally for his inventions ard 
mechanical achievements. 

Photo-engra vers, clectrotypers, printers, 
stamp-makers, die-cutters, etc., should 
write at once fora copy of this Royle ceta- 
logue—No. 300--and we are advised that 
so far as possible all requests will be 
honoured. Preference will be given to 
those who write upon the letter-head of 
their firm, stating the capacity in which 
they are connec ted therewith, 


The Paper 
Restriction Order. 


OMFLEMENTARY to the piper 
regulations, there is published a 


Paper Restriction Order, which 
after specifying the restrictions contained 
in the regulations, clause 4 reads : “ Where 
a person requires to be supplied with any 
of the goods referred to in paragraphs 1 
and 2 of this Order (paper and boards, 
etc.) he shall give reasonable notice of his 
requirements to the importer, manufac- 
turers or dealer from whom he is entitled 
to claim supplies. Such notice shall 
refer to his requirements during each 


four-monthly period ending June 30th and 
October 30th, 1918, and February 28th, 
1919. In dvíault of such notice he shall 
not be entitled to receive such supplies. 
Process engravers will do well to give 
careful attention to this matter so that 
they may secure what paper they require 
for proofing, etc. 


Photographic 


 Printin g Processes. 


F. G. Curson will deliver a series 
of lectures at the College of 
Technology, Manchester, under the title 
at the head of this notice. Mr. Curson 
proposes to deal with some interesting 
and economical printing processes, as 
wellas with recent developments in photo 
graphic printing, and will demonstrate to 
his hearers the beauty as well as the 
simplicity of the processes referred to. 
Mr. Curson has charge of the Photogra- 
phic Department of the ‘‘ Daily Sketch,” 
he is also president of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society and is 
well known in Manchester circles, and is 
looked upon as an authority on photo- 
graphic subjects. 
We commend this series of lectures to 
all interested in photography and who 
reside within reach of the lecture room. 


D e the next few weeks, Mr. 
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much valuable service in that sphere. 
It will be interesting to follow the 
future of such an enthusiastic member of 
the process treade,as we have no doubt 
there successful niche 
in the world for him. 


is a somewhere 


go 
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Process Engraving in Smyrna. 


OW true it Is that pictures have 
H an unfailing fescination for peoples 
of every race ‘and language is 
illustrated by the fact that. process-en- 
graving has found its way into the most 
remote parts of the world. 

One would hardly go to Smyrna for the 
purpose of securing good process blocks. 
Nevertheless, we are able, through the 
courtesy of the President of the Federa 
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tion, to give an illustration of a process 
engraver's establishment in that seaport. 

The proprietor, a young man now in the 
British Army, established his plant in 
that far eastern city, and found a demand 
sufficient to keep himself and several 
assistants continuously at work. 

We understand he has turned out some 
exceedingly creditable productions, in 
fact those who are able to judge speak 
highly of the quality of his work. Con- 
sequently there seemed to be a successful 
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career before him in spite of the fact that 
he could not procure electric light with 
which to do the work. 

There was, however, one drawback to 
his success in that eastern city. He was 
an Armenian, and when the persecution 
again commenced he was compelled to 
dismantle his plant and flee for his life, 
eventually finding himself in Cairo, when, 
with that determination that had hitherto 
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enabled him to conquer difficulties, he 
once more set up a plant and commenced 
work as a process-engraver, and success- 
fully catered for the newspapers with 
work that would have been creditable to 
many a more pretentious plant—even 
here using the sun in place of electricity. 

The proprietor is now actively engaged 
in the service of the country of his 
adoption as interpreter, and is doing 
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The Silver Bath. 


By A. C. Austin. 


MONG workmen in general it may be 
safely said that the silver bath is 
the least understood of all med- 

iums with which the process photographer 

has to work. 

The majority have learned to prepare 
and to condition a bath in a certain 
particular manner, and as there are a 
number of ways in which baths may be 
prepared or rectified, there is almost end- 
less controversy as to the best way. I 
don't believe there is any authority that 
would back up an assertion that one par- 
ticular way is the best, and I expect that 
whatever is offered here will be severely 
criticised by some operators, and yet, 
through years of experience, I have come 
to believe in the methods advocated, for 
the reason that there is very little inter- 
ruption in the day's work, which means 
every day, year in and year out. 

Much of what is written here 
been said before, but the following is a 
detailed description of the method that I 
believe the most successful in caring for 
the silver bath, and any repetition. will 
serve to impress the ideas more firmly on 
the mind. 

Collodion and silver baths—for the two 
must work in absolute harmony if the best 
results are to be obtained-—may be used 
with varying degrees of i10dization and 
various strengths, but it is imperative that 
the right amount of iodides are used in the 
collodion and no excess; otherwise the 
bath will become overloaded and the 
operator will have granular negatives full 
of pinholes. 

It is accepted generally that a silver 
bath containing forty. grains of silver to 
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the ounce of water is the best for half- 
tone negatives ; and that a well-balanced 
collodion should have about four and a 
half grains of salts to the ounce of solution ; 
rarcly any excess of this amount, although 
with some salts a slight increase is per- 
missible. 

One should bear in mind that there is 
an exact ratio between salts and silver 
which accords with the atomic weight, and 
if reference is made to a proper table of 
atomic weights, the amount of one salt 
as against another can be easily computed 
by simple proportion. Not that this is 
necessary unless an operator has some 
radical change in mind, because there are 
many excellent formulas that have been 
scientifically worked out and if a proven 
collodion works properly with a given 
strength of bath, it only remains for the 
operator to keep his bath in condition— 
that is, up to proper strength and free 
from organic matter and excessive iodides. 

In making a new bath it is best to use 
distilled water and care should be taken 
to know that it is distilled water. I 
remember an experience once that brought 
trouble that could not be easily located 
until it was found tbat the so-called dis- 
tilled water, bought and paid for, was 
water obtained from the condensed steam 
of an exhaust pipe in a factory; this 
water was contaminated with organic mat- 
ter that had accumulated in the exhaust 
pipe, and with particles of iron rust. 

One sure way of having purc distilled 
water is to have a still of your own. A 
small one sutficient for bath supply even 
for a dozen operators can be obtained for 
very little expenditure, and cost of opera- 
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tion is relatively very small. If distilled 
water is purchased it is safest, anyway, to 
add a part of the silver to the needed 
amount of water and set the bottle in 
the sunlight for several days before final 
strengthening. The sun's rays will cause 
any impurities to deposit at the bottom 
of the bottle, and this deposit can be 
filtered out. 

Make this new bath forty grains strong 
by argentometer test. Forty grains in 
practice, as was said before, has been 
found to be the best with properly iodized 
and well-balanced collodion, but one of 
the great troubles that creep into every- 
day practice is the absence of considera- 
tion for the fact that cach plate dipped 
into this forty grain bath removes a 
portion of the silver. This loss is not 
appreciable at first. Many days may 
elapse before the operator notices that a 
little more time is required in exposing, 
and by that time probably there is more or 
less organic matter present, that naturally 
comes from the edges of the albuminised 
plates that have been dipped and from 
particles of collodion film that have been 
broken off in the handling of the plates. 
When this condition is apparent, the 
operator usually considers it is time to 
“ boil down ” his bath. And he boils it 
generally to the limit ; perhaps he even 
fuses the silver; he certainly does a lot 
of unnecessary things at a cost of time 
and money, because he certainly loses a 
part of the silver every time he “ mon- 
keys ” with the bath in this way. 

I don't believe in fusing the silver ; nor 
in excessive or too frequent boiling. With 
care and a proper system, boiling only need 
be a comparatively infrequent operation ; 
and then not actual boiling which does 
carry with it a loss of silver thrown off bv 
the ebullition of the water and carried off 
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in the steam, but simple heating to a 
point slightly above the boiling point of 
alcohol, say about 180° Fahr. Alcohol 
boils at 173? Fahr., and it is the accumu- 
lated alcohol from the collodionised plates, 
during the many dippings, that is to be 
thrown off. Hard boiling at 212? Fahr. 
does not hasten the departure of the alco- 
hol, but it does reduce the bulk of the bath, 
necessitating the after addition of more 
water. Far better, in my opinion, to use 
a more gentle heat and thus conserve the 
silver. 

Use the following system and see if you 
won't agree that there is less trouble and 
greater satisfaction than is usually the 
case with the average worker. 

Make the new bath forty grains strong, 
using an argentometer that you know to 
be correct. Acidify with guaranteed C.P. 
nitric acid and do mot overdo this acidi- 
fication. An excess of acid in proportion 
to the strength of the bath will tend to a 
blurring of the image and to fog ; it also 
decreases the sensitiveness and increases 
the tendency to stain. Have just enough 
acid to permit clean, clear negatives, but 
no more. . | 

After having used a bath for a day or 
two and then testing, it will be found less 
than forty grains to the ounce, the exact 
reduction depending, of course, on the 
number of plates that have been dipped. 
To keep the bath to full strength is very 
desirable. Better, therefore, to have an 
extra strong solution of silver—at least 
eighty grains to the ounce —and after each 
day's work add to the normal bath a very 


little of the extra-strong silver solution. 
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One can soon determine about how much 
will be necessary to compensate for the 
loss through dipping and readily supply 
the deficiency. If this planis followed, the 
bath will work uniformly until it becomes 
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supersaturated with alcohol, when it 
should be removed and the alcohol eva- 
porated. When the alcohol has been 
removed and the bath cooled off, pour 
the bath into a large, clear glass bottle 
and add enough of a 20-per-cent. perman- 
ganate of potash solution to turn the whole 
toalight pink colour. A test with litmus 
paper should show slight alkalinity. 

Now set the bottle in the sun and let it 
stay there for a week if posub!'e. All 
the organic matter will deposit at the bot- 
tom of the bottle and then the bath is to be 
carefully filtered and acidified with nitric 
acid, when it is again ready and will be 
found in excellent working condition. 
There may be times when it will be neces- 
sary to remove an excess of iodides from the 
bath, in which case the bath should be 
poured into about one-fourth its bulk of 
distilled water, after the alcohol has been 
evaporated. Then add the permanganate 
solution and place in the sun, strengthening 
to the fort y-grain standard to be done after 
the filtration and just before acidifying. 

I might go on and detail other methods 
that admit of good results, but the fore- 
going is reliable and therefore satisfactory. 
I don't believe in: monia for neutralising, 
nor do I believe in fusing because of the 
cost in lost silver and because fusing pro- 
motes solarisation and "oyster shells.” 
I know operators that do both ; and others 
that neutralise with soda or with cyanide. 
There innumerable methods and 
various stunts, but they are all trouble- 
some and more or less costlv. 

The less vou do to a bath, the better 
off you are. | 
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IT 1s reported that the Germans have 
carricd off the printing presses, linotypes, 
and the other machinery of the Belgian 
daily paper Le Patriote, and sold them to 
German publishers. 


About that 
Competitor. 


By Clifton Sanford Wady. 
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THE “other fellow ” 'cross the street 
Has no more hands and no more feet 
Than you have ; and he can't hurt you 
If “ to yourself you will be true." 


You have no reason to complain 

If his good efforts bring him gain. 
The world of sunshine's full of gold, 
And has been since it first was rolled. 


And some of it belongs to Jim, 

So don't begrudge the stuff to him. 
If he's industrious and fair 

You must admit he earns a share. 


Be sure to smile when next you meet ; 
Don't hesitate to cross the street 

And ask him to the midday lunch 
Where he can meet the printer-bunch. 


Wish well to Jim, or your’s the loss. 
This is a law of God, old hoss ! 

We printers are a Brother Band 

Of one intent where er we stand. 


So let us help each other more, 


Not nurse the grouch that makes us sore. 


“ Man wants but little here below "'— 
Each earns a living—ain't that so ? 
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It Costs Money. 


T costs money to make money. It 

I costs money to conduct your busi- 

. ness—to do every single operation 
in your plant. You can't make money 
by repeatedly losing it. 

It costs money for rent. 

It costs money for wages. 

It costs money to deliver goods. 

It costs money for postage. 

It eosts money for printed matter used 
in your business. 

It costs money for advertising. 

It costs money for insurance. 

It costs money for bad debts. 

It costs money to have periods of no 
work. 

It costs money to have periods of less 
than full production. 

It costs money to pay interest. 

It costs money for taxes. 

It costs money for water. 

It costs money for light. 

It costs money for heat. 

It costs money for power. 

It costs money to pay yourself a salary. 

It costs money for materials. 

It costs money for petty charges. 

It costs money to neglect to take all 
cash discounts. 

It costs money to have money invested 
in plant. 

It costs money to have money invested 
in fixtures. 

It costs money to have plant and fixtures 
wear out. 

It costs money to wastc time. 

It costs money to waste materials. 

It costs money to collect money. 

It costs money to replace breakage. 

It costs money for advice, from lawyers 
or auditors. 


(“The Process Photogram.") June, 1918 


It costs money for charity, donations, 
subscriptions, etc. 
It costs money for telephones and tele- 


graphing. 

It costs money to keep your premises 
clean. 

It costs money íor your own office 
supplies. 


It costs money to have goods lost. 
damaged or stolen. 

It costs money to send out goods without 
charging. 

It costs money for allowances made to 
customers. 

It costs money for wrapping paper and 
cord. 

It eosts money íor local or national 
association dues. 

It costs money for cartage, freight and 
express. 

It costs money for repairs and upkeep. 

It costs money for mistakes and errors. 

It costs money to figure out your costs 
without taking all the above items into 
your calculations, and then some, which 
perhaps have been overlooked. 

Typothetae Bulletin. 


ANOTHER JOHNSON SUCCESS. 


GLvcIN, the manufacture of which at one 
time was practically confined to Germany, 
is now a British product, for Messrs. 
Johnson & Sons have placed upon the 
market a thoroughly satisfactory brand, 
which we have tested both for the devel- 
opment of dry plates as well as for bromide 
prints, and it gives equally valuable results 
in either case. It works very clean and 
soft and gives plenty of detail in the 
shadows without rendering the high lights 
too hard and glaring. 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY. 
j us PRINTING ART SUGGESTION Book, issued 
by the University Press, Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts, is one of the most welcome issues 
that come from the other side. There is always 
something good to be found within its covers, 
and our only surprise is that such a valuable 
publication does not meet with a much larger 
sale over here. This, of course, may be accoun- 
ted for by the absence of any special efforts 
being made to popularise it in this country. 
Be that as it may, we very heartily recommend 
. it to every process-engraver and every printer 
who aspires to keep abreast of all that is best 
in the trade of to-day. 


TCHINGS, the monthly issue of the house of 
Gatchell & Manning, of Philadelphia, is as 
well produced and as useful as ever. 

We know of nothing that can surpass this well 
got up and handy monthlv in point of interest 
for the customer of the process engraver, while 
the specimens of the work of the house are really 
everything that can be desired. As a friend 
remarked recently, when a copy was shown him, 
“ The editor must be a born artist, or he could 
not produce so perfect a piece of work.” 


H^ TO SELL BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
PAPER is the title of an imposing folder 
issued by the American Writing Paper 
Company, and it is certainly an admirable way 
of showing the advantage of the various papers 
they make, a way such as is most likely to 
impress a customer. It is well got up and will 
no doubt give the Company a good return for 
the time, thought and care spent upon it, by 
the increased business it is sure to bring. 


ROOF is an effective example of the designing, 
P engraving and printing as produced by 
the Gazette Printing Company, Montreal, 

and so successful was the issue of the first edition 
that the company felt compelled to reprint and 
re-issue this first number. The publishers have 
evidently succeeded in their effort to give out 
something that should stamp their house as 
being in the forefront of the race for supremacy 
so far as quality and service are concerned, and 
that they have succeeded bevond their expecta- 
tion 1s shown by the following extract from the 
preface to this, the second edition: ‘ It was 
our intention to try and do a rather difficult 
thing—produce ' something different '—but we 
had no idea that we had succeeded to the 
extent indicated by the letters and verbal com- 
ments we have received since the first issue was 
sent out." Truly the issue is an exceedingly 
good piece of work, and would do credit to any 
house that could produce it, and that it has had 
its effect is evidenced by the statement of the 
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publishers that it has brought them so much 
work that it has been quite impossible so far 
to find time to produce No. 2 of the issue. 


ETTER BUSINESS LETTERS forms the slogan of 
B a collection of well written and instructive 

articles brought together and sent out in 
an envelope by the Hampshire Paper Company, 
who have evidently made a careful studv, not 
only of the matter such letters should contain, 
but of the material upon which they should be 
written as well, and it is well worth the effort of 
anv business man who believes in letter writing 
from an advertising point of view to get a copv 
of this issue. 

The company do not propose to dogmatise in 
any way as to what should or should not be 
considered the best kind of copy, etc., for every 
kind of form letter sent out, but they propose 
to show from time to time, such specimens as 
have been found to be successful, together with 
advice as to which may be considered the best 
under any given set of conditions. We heartily 
recommend the issue to all who are interested in 
such a matter, and have no doubt they will 
find the study well repay the effort. 


HE PockKET Book issued by the Art En- 
graving Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is as full as ever of good things. Certainly 

the editor must be thoroughly alive so as to 
issue from month to month so valuable a 
booklet, for there is rarely an issue but contains 
some really good and serviceable matter, and 
never an issue that may be termed dry. It is 
always a pleasure to recommend this little 


but useful monthly. 
T PRINTING has a very business-like 

sound to process-engravers, but the con- 
tents of the brochure appeals more to the 
printer than the engraver, for it goes on to 
describe the system of building up foundations 
for electros, stereos, etc., on the Warnoch 
Diagonal Block System. There can be no doubt 
that the company have produced a most elegant 
piece of work, not that it is showy, but it is as 
near perfection as a piece of printing as we are 
ever likely to see for this kind of literature. 
The illustrations, the paper, the printing, and 
not least, the editing, have all been very care- 
fully attended to, and the production may be 
lookcd upon as showing how such a booklet 
should be produced.  Process-engravers using 
power presses would do well to procure a copy 
of this booklet, and study the subjects, for an 
installation of the same on thcir proving presses 
would undoubtedly give them the very best 
results possible. 


HE FOUNDATION BLOCKS or PROFITABLE 


—- — — — e o 


“The Fashion-Plate of Printerdom." 


The Printing Art 


Tnis magazine touches on both bibliography 
and typography, and shows actual specimens 
of book and commercial printing, fine illus- 
trations, and other matters of interest to 
printer, advertising man, and photo-engraver. 


Published monthly by the University Press, 
; °° Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


Subscription £1-1-0 per year (Ls 


Ask to see a specimen copy. 


S, H. BENSON, Ltd. 
KINGSWAY HALL, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Tricolor 
Process Blocks 
to the Trade 


(The oldest established and most 
up-to-date Tricolor Firm.) 


A.E DENT 6 CO,, Ltd., 


7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Telephone: Noibern 4005. Wire: "EOLIPILE, LONBON. " 


OOKS.—Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on all sub- 
jects, including Lithography, Photography, etc. 
Second-hand at Half Prices; New at Discount Prices. 
Catalogue No. 282 free. State wants. Books sent on 
approval. Books bought.—W. a-d G Foyle, 121.123 
Charing Cross Koad, London, W.C. 


WANTED! 
LARGE-SIZE SECOND-HAND 
Photographic Apparatus 


To take up to 30” x 24”. Also all kinds of Engraving 
Machinery. State full particulars. Apply to the 
Publishers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Leading Journal of the World in Printing and Allied Trades. 


Every issue contains practical and helpful articles and specimens 
that can. be used by the employer and his helpers—trom apprentice 
to superintendent —for the betterment of their daily work. 

Each month you can count on valuable contributions by experts 
in the following lines i= 

A STORY. Interesting and often humorous, with a moral, 

EDITORIALS. Valuable and lively on timely subjects. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Questions answered and troubles in 
general «olved by concrete examples. 

. PROOF-ROOM, Questions pertaining to proof reading are 
discussed in this de ‘artment. 

BLOCK REVIEW. The latest and best works discussed. 

JOB COMPOSITION. In this department problems ot job 
<ompusition are solved and numerous illustrations are shown in 
«9 Curs. 

THE APPRENTICE PRINTERS' TECHNICAL CLUB. 
l'ex oted entirely to the interest ot apprentices, the subjects taken 
up are selected for their immediate and practical value. 

SPECIMENS. Under this head booklets, circulars and other 
speuimers of printing sent in for criticism are briefly reviewed, and 
many are illustrated in colours. 

HE WORD AND THB PRINTER. Devoted to the subject 
ef advertising Illustrated 

BOOK-BINDING. An intimate and detailed description of the 
varius process s of book binding. 

COST AND METHOD. Especially valuable to the employer. 
_ PROCESS ENGRAVING. Queries regarding rocess engrav- 
ing are answered and sugyestions and experiments exploited. 

PRESS ROOM, The art of press work discussed in detail. 

NEWSPAPER WORK. Detailed descriptions and helpful hints 
n all puases of this subject are given for the aid of publishers. 

MACHINE COMPOSITION. ‘The linotype machine and its 
Product sre discussed for the help of the operator and machinist. 

RECENT PATENTS, Summaries of recently issucd patents 
aren ted an ! illustrated 

. TRADE NOTES. Brief mention of men and events associated 
wi h the industry published under this heading. 

ADVERTISEM ENTS. The advertising section is a directory 
o! Cena ce American m.nutacturers and supply houses. 

INSERTS. Four to eight pages in colours MEE month, 

Published monthly; s ibscription price. $3.85 per vea, 

The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Sireet, Chicago, Iis., U.S.A. 


RirISH & Coton, 


PRINTER 


AND STATIONER 


Price 2d. Specimen Copy Gratis and Post Free. 


A Journal. of Home, Colonial, and Foreign Letterpress 
and Lithographic Printing, Engraving and Allied Trades 
Intelligence. Mechanical and other Inventions Illus- 
trated, Patents, Gazette, and Financial Trade News. 


THe WeekLY NEwsPAPER for the Printing, Engraving, 
and Kindred Industries. A practical Trade Organ. 
Absolutely Independent and Unbiassed. 
UNRIVALLED AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
Circulation World-Wide. 


What Advertisers say : — 


Century /:ngraving Co., Manchester ; - " Your paper has drawn 
many enquiries trom Nadia. South and East Africa, apart from 
Great Britain.” 

Conger Engraving Plate Company, U.S.A. :—" We have long 
understood the British and Colonial Printer und Stationer to be the 
leader of its class in Britain.” 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIRTONS 


Stonhill & Gillis, 


58 SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
MANCHESTER:--W. C. Foster. 1 Duncan Street, Higher 
Broughton. 


| ENLARGED DIRECTORY | 


Merchants and Manufacturers in India 


And Year Book, 1916-17. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


This Edition will contain not only the addresses of Merchants and Manufacturers in India, dealing 
in each class of goods. classified in alphabetical order, but will also include various useful facts and 
figures concerning Indian trade and industry, with trade acts, patent and design acts, interesting 
account of Native States and Political Divisions of India, and a complete list of residents, societies, 
hospitals, colleges. schools, newspapers, clubs; physicians, libraries, and other enormo: s information 
not accessible even in more expensive works of reference. A Special Featare of this edition is 
the foreign section of prominent business houses located everywhere throughout the British 
Empire and friendly countries. 


ROYAL EDITION (Illustrated with Photos of Ruling Chiefs, Gentry, and 
Views of India) —Rs. 25 or £1 15s. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION- Rs. 10 or 15s. 
LAXMICHAND DOSSABHAI & BROS., pone m MM ees | INDIA. 


TO KEEP TOUCH WITH PRINTERS 
"PROCESS" MEN SHOULD REGULARLY READ INFORMATION respecting 


THE BE esos APPLIANCES, 
BRITISH PES EIUS PROCESSES, 


PR IN T E R. pordan Subscription, 


Ó per annum. or any other matter connected with the Process 
Trade will be gladly procured by the Editors 


Every issue contains information on Trade Matters. Reproduc- 


tions in Colours and Monochrome with every number, showi of this Journal for the benefit of Subscribers. 
Poar methods AC Laer ed ME iin o Mia of pictorial ———————— 

t ut New achinery an ppliances. Tr ; ; : 
Notes pen Reliable Guides to Pinen. and Allied Tiden Full particulars upon application to 


THE BRITISH PRINTER, The EDITORS, 
esa me Te Hoge: E "Kk 232, Strand, W.C. 14 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


HERE are many good books, the reading of which will help you in your 
work. We are now compiling a most comprehensive and practical illus- 
trated catalodue of BOOKS which will make it easy for those in the 

Printing and Allied Trades to select the right books for study and reference. 


Send us your name and address to-day and we will mail 
you a copy of this catalogue as soon as it is off the press. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St, CHICAGO. 
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LEVY SCREENS | |GRIFFIN'S 


THE STANDARD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD FOR HALF. 
TONE WORK. 


ORIGINAL SCREENS 


are diamond engraved and 
etched, and are imperishable 


THE ALUMINIUM 
FRA 


A 


\\ 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 


Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


now added to all Levy Screeus 
Without extra charge makes 
them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought out 
All practical workers recog- 
nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 


THE LEVY 
CIRCULAR SCREEN 


AND ALL OTHER 
NEEDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


A for Colour Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim, with- Showing the Re- 
out extra cost. sed Al ini " eos 
PHOTOGRAVURE as a ULT CIR Colonial and Foreign Enquiries 
J 4 1 1 
SCREENS Screens without Specially Invited. 
-- A 


extra charge 
Special rulings in four different 


i styles to suit various processes JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
t SOLE BRITISH AGENTS Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., Phone: Gerrard 2621. Wires : ‘Gramme, London.’ 


109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. s. 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, pest free: British Isles, Gs., Colonica and abroad, Bs. 


London :—GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York:—SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 

Australia; —MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth/ and, Brisbane 

New Zealand:—MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR; Ltd., Wellington, 


Every process-engraver should read this book in order to under- 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/- (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ ** Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


JOHNSONS' 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


-— » PURE AND RELIABLE. » »& 


IRON PERCHLORIDE. COLLODIONS. 
ACID PYROGALLIC. AMIDOL - JOHNSONS. 


SAVE ALL RESIDUES. ili dic on application. 


For Chemicals : For Residues : 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS' 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd, 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul's Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
London. 


Digitized by < OOS C 
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The Industrial Reconstruction Council 


MANIFESTO. 


Capital and Labour, and the Government. 


O-OPERATION between capital and labour is undoubtedly the most urgent 
industrial question of the day, and many agencies are at work with a view to the 
establishment of better relations between these two great forces of industry. 


An exceptional opportunity now occurs to take a practical step in this direction. 


For the duration of the war the Government is directly interested in every branch 
of trade and industry, and each department of State is in constant touch with manu- 
facturers, trade committees and associations of all kinds. 


The practice of different departments varies considerably. Some sct up ad Hoc 
committees for their own purposes, others consult leading experts. others again lave 
appointed joint committees of employers and employed. 

In our opinion these innumerable connections between the Government and the 
trades give an opening which may never occur again to establish the principle of co-oper- 
ation between labour and capital upon a sure and sound foundation. 


Our suggestion is that the Government should adopt the uniform practice in all 
ndustrial and commercial matters of consulting only joint bodies representative of 
both employers and workpeople's organisations. 

In this very simple way the Government has the power to bring about an active 
co-operation between labour and capital such as many interested parties have desired 
for some time past. 

In our view no industrial or commercial question ought to interest the Government 
unless it also interests both capital and labour. The union between capital and labour 
in the discussion of any matter which arose would materially strengthen the position of 
a trade against unnecessary restrictions, and on the other hand any orders made by the 
Government on the joint advice of both parties would be more likely to find general 


acceptance. 
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Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. There must be many hundreds of 
trade committees in negotiation with different Government departments at the moment, 
and each case represents an ideal opportunity for practical co-operation between 
employers and employed. The effect of such a union on these committees should be to 
spread a different spirit throughout the industrial world. 


The opposition to our proposal will probably come chiefly from employers who have 
not grasped the full significance of the new spirit in industry. As a matter of fact, 
employers no less than employed have a great deal to gain from such an arrangement. 
Their position in relation to the Government would be immensely strengthened by 
the co-operation of labour in matters which many of them have hitherto regarded as 


outside the scope of joint action. 


The opportunity for the course which we suggest will pass with the war, as the 
relations between the Government and trade are then expected to become less intimate. 
We therefore press for the immediate acceptance of the following principle : 

That any commercial or industrial matter ought not to interest the 
Government unless it interests both labour and capital ; 


— imde 


and the consequent adoption of the following policy : 


That the Government will undertake to obtain and, wherever possible, accept 
advice on these matters from bodies equally representative of both labour 


and capital. 


The foregoing manifesto is signed by 
the whole of the members of the Council, 
but we have ventured to omit the names 
in order to save space. 

We have peculiar pleasure in very hear- 
tily urging careful consideration of this 
manifesto by every employing process- 
engraver as well as by the leaders of the 
Men's Society, for in our judgment it is 
in some such scheme as that outlined 
herein that the salvation of the manufac- 
turing business of the country after the 
wat will lie. 

There is a very deep truth in the state- 
ment made at our Annual Meeting by Mr. 
Benn, viz., that at present there is no 
representative body embracing both em- 
ployers and employees to which the 
Government can turn for advice in times 
of need, but the formation of these joint 
Industrial Councils will provide such a 
bodv, and we believe that the Govern- 
ment officials will make good use of them 


once they are established. 

The future relation between capital and 
labour must deeply concern everybod y who 
has invested savings in commercial enter- 
prise. It therefore behoves every investor 
as well as every employer to carefully 
consider in what way those relations will 
affect his interest in the particular kind of 
business be may have chosen for his 
investment. 

It may be considered almost certain 
that these relations will not be the same 
as they were in pre-war days. That 
appears to be the general conclusion of 
those who have made a study of the ques- 
tion. Such being the case, the question 
arises : In what way willthey be different ? 
It is just this question these Councils 
will have to study and determine, and so 
become the guide, philosopher and friend 
of all in order to ensure that the greatest 
good to tbe greatest number shall be the 
outcome of the altered conditions. 


(“The Process Photogram.") July, 1918 


Service and the Commercial Photographer. 


By G. D. Crain, jun. 


HOTOGRAPHY is an art, and therefore 
P one is safe in assuming that the 
photographer of ability must be 

an artist. 

On the other hand, the commercial 
photographer is dealing with commercial 
conditions and commercial men, and in 
order to make good in that field he 
must adapt himself and his methods to its 
peculiar and severe requirements. 

The business man of to-day is forced 
by his customers to give service in all that 
the word implies, and when he gocs 
into the market to buy anything, whether 
it is a cartload of lumber or half a dozen 
7 x10 photographs, he likewise is looking 
for top-notch service ; and in many cases 
quality of the work, not backed up in this 
way, will not win the appreciation and 
the price commanded by reasonably good 
work and service that is beyond criticism. 

Now, before going any further, it 
may be well to stop and consider some 
of the things suggested by service in 
connection with commercial photography. 
What is meant by service, and what must 
the photographer who is anxious to provide 
it do, in order to feel that he has done 
everything that in reason should be 
asked of him ? 

First and foremost, service in business 
demands promptness. 

The business man who is buying photo- 
graphs and is promised them for a certain 
hour of a certain day, expects to have the 
photographs at that time or know the 
reason why. The photographer may have 
a beautiful set of excuses—his customer 
would probably refer to them as '' alibies ” 
—but they will not pass muster, because 
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the buyer is not interested in '' reasons 
why," but in getting the work—in getting 
service. 

The work must be done according to 
instructions. Once having told the 
camera man what to photograph and 
how, the customer expects that the 
pictures will indicate that these instruc- 
tions have been carried out to the letter. 
If the photographer has departed from 
them, even with some show of reason, 
he is going to have a hard time making 
good on the matter of service, because the 
first thing the customer will have looked 
at is the details which he expected 
to be developed by reason of his special 
instructions along this line. 

Now, it should be remembered that 
the average business man is not an 
expert on photography. That is what 
makes the situation all the more diffi- 
cult for the picture man. The concern 
which is dealing with amateur photogra- 
phers, handling their developing and 
printing, has the advantage of being able 
to meet its customers on its own ground 
and to explain all the conditions in 
technical terms. The photographer who 
is doing portrait work is in a distinctly 
art field, where the requirements for the 
best results, from an artistic standpoint, 
are given precedence over everything 
ele. 

But in commercial photography every- 
thing that 1s demanded 1s results. Ex- 
cuses are not legal tender, and failure 
to carry out instructions is an unpardon- 
able sin. 

The element of time is all-important. 
Much commercial work is done with a 
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certain time limit in view. This applies, 
of course, to news pictures more definitely 
than anything else, but it usually figures 
in a great many other cases. The cus- 
tomer wants to get pictures of his new line 
of samples made in time to catch a certain 
important customer at a certain city where 
his salesman is working ; the lawyer is 
anxious to have a picture made for use in 
a case, work in which is being held up 
awalting its development ; the trade 
journal is holding an edition for a picture 
with which to illustrate one of its leading 
articles, and so on. If you ever realised 
the value of time, it is when you are 
making a commercial picture which is to 
play its part, possiblv, in swinging a deal 
or deciding a case involving thousands of 
times the value of the plate. 

The photographer may explain that 
there are conditions over which he has no 
control; that the weather is going to 
determine his ability to expose his plates 
under favourable conditions, and that 
other elements may develop to delay the 
completion of the work. That being the 
case, then, he should either have a definite 
understanding on this score with his cus- 
tomer or he should make a special effort 
to overcome unfavourable conditions. 

It is, of course, true that equipment is 
being devised constantly with the object 
of enabling the photographer to disregard 
natural conditions to a larger extent than 
formerly, and the commercial worker, most 
of all, needs these aids, because, as sugges- 
tcd, his customers are less likely to regard 
as valid excuses for failure to produce the 
work on time, based on weather conditions. 

The point to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, is that 1f promises are made, those 
promises should be carried. out if it is 
humanly possible. It is far better not 
to make a promise, and then to deliver 


the picture at the time desired, than to 
agree to get the pictures out at a certain 
time, only to fall down. In one case 
the customer will be delighted at the 
appearance of the finished work ahead 
of the time expected ; in the other, he will 
be disgusted at the failure of the photo- 
grapher to make good. It goes without 
saying that the first photographer will 
establish a reputation for service and the 
other will lose it. 

If there is any doubt about the ability 
of the concern to deliver photographs at 
the desired time a qualifying clause should 
be used, so as to protect the photographer. 
“ We will do the best we can, but we can- 
not promise them at that time," would 
save the face of many a worker who, 
because of some untoward weather or 
other condition, finds that he must delay 
delivery of photographs. He wanted 
to please his customer, and so he pro- 
miscd ; result, his own discredit and the 
displeasure of the buyer. 

Another important point is that if the 
photographer, after agreeing to get the 
work out at a certain time, finds that he 
is not going to beable to do so, he should by 
all means notify the customer and ask 
for an extension of time. 

You have no idea how much better that 
is, from the standpoint of the photo- 
grapher, than to wait until the customer, 
who possibly has been going ahead, 
counting on tbe delivery of the work at 
the agreed hour, calls up only to learn that 
the pictures have not been finished. 

If the photographer, anticipating his 
inability to complete the work, tele- 
phones the buyer and explains the 
conditions, asking for an extension of 
time, he will get it willingly nine times 
out of ten, and the customer will be 
impressed with the business-like character 
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of the concern with which he is doing 
business. Likewise, he will make his 
own plans accordingly, and his incon- 
venience, due to the non-delivery of the 
work, will be minimized. It is the disre- 
gard of the photographer for the interests 
of others, shown by a failure to notifv 
when work is delayed, that “ puts 
him in bad " with customers and makes 
them register mental vows never to do 
business with him again. 

There is a certain commercial photo- 
grapher who is conceded by many to be 
an exceptionaly good man, technically 
speaking. But he is all technic. He 
regards the conditions of his work and the 
work itself as much more important 
than the practical use to which it is put. 
In other words, the artistic. demands 
of the photograph are paramount with 
him, and unless he feels that the picturc 
is going to be perfect he will not attempt to 
produce it. Now, this is all very fine from 
one stand-point, but from the stand-point 
of bread and butter it does not work at 
all He has disappointed scores of 
people who have given him orders by not 
being able to supply the photographs 
at the time wanted, and the result is that 
he has never been able to advance beyond 
the preliminary stage, as far as volume of 
his work is concerned. He has a lot of 
artistic satisfaction in everything he does, 
but commercially speaking he is a failure. 

In regard to the matter of carrying out 
instructions, the important thing is to 
notify the customer regarding the neces- 
sities which have imposed the change 
upon the photographer. As suggested 
above, most buyers are reasonable people, 
and if conditions are explained to them 
they will usually acquiesce without 
trouble. The thing that puts the photo- 
grapher in a bad light is going ahead in 
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apparent disregard of instructions and 
doing the work the way it was not to have 
been done, that hurts. Getting an O.K. 
on a suggested change is one thing, and 
postmortems and explanations afterward, 
when the finished. pictures are. presented 
(together with invoices), are others. 

Good service, of course, involves 
handling the office end of the work in 
a business-like, orderly way. Lots of 
photographers seem to be so busy with 
the mechanical details of their work 
that they are unable to attend to the 
proper entry of orders and the proper 
record of delivery of work, receipt of 
payments, etc. A photographer went 
into the office of a customer not long ago 
to solicit business, having nothing definite 
in view, and was embarrassed at the 
question of the customer regarding a 
print ordered several weeks before at a 
chance meeting on the street. 

“ I forgot," was all the photographer 
could say ; and certainly this was not a 
good introduction to a solicitation for 
more business, for if he was not enough 
of a business man to remember or write 
down orders given him there was not 
much inducement for the customer to 
place other business in his hands. 

There are other little points in con- 
nection with the service expected by 
business men— just as neat and attractive 
packing of finished work, delivery by 
messengers or errand boys hired by the 
photographer, etc.—but the things men- 
tioned are the big features. If the 
commercial photographer who wants to 
succeed will give his customers service 
in those respects he will soon find that 
he is in demand everywhere, and that 
his customers are advertising him to 
their friends.—771e Photographic Journal 
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Overworkin g the Developer. 


HE professional has been warned 
T many times not to try to econo- 
mise by making a solution develop 
more prints than it was intended to 
develop. It has been pointed out to him 
that when a developer becomes too weak 
to do its work properly, it should be 
discarded, otherwise washy flat prints of 
unsatisfactory colour are certain to be 
produced. Rarely, however, has he been 
told exactly how much solution should be 
allowed for a certain number of prints. 
The trouble is, there are so many modi- 
fying factors that it is impossible to lav 
down a hard and fast rule. Figures can 
be of real help only to the worker who is 
prepared to rcad them in the light of his 
own experience. Due allowance must 
always be made for the fact that post- 
cards and heavy-weight papers soak up 
the solution much more rapidly than 
thinner papers. It should be borne in 
mind, too, that some printers waste a large 
proportion of their developers bv their 
habit of snatching out the prints without 
allowing them to drain. With whole- 
plate and larger sizes, a substantial amount 
of developer may be wasted in this wav 
with each print. 

Another factor is that low-toned pic- 
tures with dark backgrounds will use up 
the developing agent much quicker than 
high-keyed, vignetted portraits. The 
reason is that in the dark pictures there 
is so much more silver salt to be reduced 
because so much more has been acted 
upon by light. 

It must be remembered, too, that a 
developer oxodizes very rapidly when 
exposed to the air in a shallow dish. For 
this reason a given quantity of solution 
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will develop a certain number of prints 
if they are all put through while the 
developer is fresh ; but will not develop 
the same number if they are put through 
at intervals and development is spread 
over a whole morning. | 

Other factors, such as the varying 
strengths of developing agents and the 
over- or under-exposing of prints, will 
suggest themselves to the experienced 
worker. Therefore, it can only be stated 
asa rough guide that with Kodak Bromide, 
Velox and Kodura, used according to 
the makers' instructions, 30-oz. to 40-oz. 
of developer should be allowed for every 
6 dozen half-plate prints. This, in most 
cases, will be a fairly generous allowance 
—in fact, some workers claim to be able 
to ensure good prints with 20-0z. or even 
less. The professional who wants to keep 
all his prints up to a uniform high stan- 
dard, however, should lean towards the 
liberal side. Indeed, if he wants to take 
the fullest advantage of the rich velvety 
quality of Kodura, he will be well advised 
to allow the full 40-oz. 

After all, the safest plan is for each 
printer to note very carcfully how many 
prints he can develop in a certain quantitv 
of solution before there is any slowing down 
in the action of the developer, or anv 
deterioration in the quality of his prints. 
As soon as either of these signs appears, 
he may be quite certain that he has 
exceeded the limit ; and in making his 
calculations for future working he should 
leave a liberal margin for safety.— The 
Professional Photographer. 


He who cannot smile ought not to keep 
a shop.—CHINESE PROVERB. 
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The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The Council at W. d 


HE month's work of the Council has 
been much in the seme direction 
as that of previous months, viz., 

a constant vigilance in watching the 
interests of the trade and in making such 
arrangements as shall be beneficial to. the 
whole of the members. 

Perhaps the task has not been so oner- 
ous as that of previous periods owing to the 
fact that the quantity of work passing 
through the various heuses has been 
greatly reduced and the questions arising 
therefrom have not been so numerous, 
consequently the work entailed has not 
been so heavy. 

The outstanding features of the month's 
work have been few, though of importance. 
Onc of the questions, viz, the discount 
to beallowed between one process-engra ver 
and another, has been receiving very care- 
ful consideration at several meetings of the 
Council, it being felt that the question 
having been raised, should be settled on 
the best possible lines ; and though the 
decision, which has already been communi- 
cated to the members bv post, may 
not commend itself to evervone, it is felt 
that it has received the assent of the 
majority, and as we have to bow to the 
decisions of the majoritv in. things of far 
greater importance, it goes without saving 
that this decision will be duly accepted 
and lovallv carried into effect. 

While dealing with this question it may 
be as well to remind members that the 
arrangements made by which one process 
engraver will help another do not carry 
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any obligation on the part of one house to 
accept all or any work offered it by 
another; the arrangement is a purely 
voluntary one, and conditional upon the 
house having sufficient staff to enable it 
to cope with the extra work offered. In 
no case can any house claim that another 
shall accept the work offered, nor even 
can it claim the maximum discount. 
Every transaction must be subject to the 
conditions prevailing at the moment and 
to the willingness of any house to accept 
such work, and to allow any percentage of 
discount it chooses up to the maximum. 

A great deal of correspondence, etc., 
has been involved in the question raised 
with H.M. Stationery Office re contracts, 
discounts, etc., avhich correspondence has 
not yet come to an end, though we have no 
doubt that it will be perfectly satisfactory 
and greatly to the benefit of the trade 
when it is completed. 

Further steps have been taken to com- 
plete the proposals for the formation of a 
Joint Industrial Council. A scheme in 
outline has been before the Council, who 
have relegated it to a committee for fuller 
consideration and with instructions to 
complete it as far as possible and then sub- 
mit it to the Council for final discussion 
before passing it on to the officials of the 
Men's Society for their consideration and 
views thereon. 

Whether such Joint Industrial Council 
should be established for the process trade 
seems to be exercising the minds of some 
of those engaged in the industry ; as a 
consequence this phase of the question 
will receive very careful consideration 
when the joint meeting is called for the 
final decision upon the matter. 

A matter of very great importance 1s 
receiving most careful attention, viz., 
that a certain newspaper house has been 
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supplying process blocks to its customers 
at less than Federation rates. If conduct 
such as this were to become general it 
would have a very detrimental effect upon 
the interests of the trade. The Council, 
therefore, has taken very firm action 
in the matter and is dealing with it in such 
a way as it considers will be most suitable. 

Should any member know of such pro- 
cedure on the part of other newspaper 
houses, the Secretary will be pleased to 
have such information as will pvt the 
Council in a position to act with effect. 

It is not often that full particulars and 
details are supplied with complaints, but 
it must be obvious that without such de- 
tails that can be proved up to the hilt, it 
is impossible for the Council to take 
effective action. 

The Annual Meeting directed the Council 
to proceed to fix the price that should be 
paid for scrap metal, in order that every 
house should be working upon a uniform 
basis. Considerable discussion ensued, 
showing a very wide diversity of opinion, 
but in view of the instruction of the Annual 
Meeting it was felt that the matter must 
be settled and a price fixed. Eventuallv 
a decision was reached by the Council, 
which decision has been communicated by 
post to every member. 

While discussing this matter another 
phase of the metal question was con- 
sidered, viz., the growing difficulty of 
securing a sufficient quantity of old copper 
blocks to meet the allowances of new cop- 
per supplied, for the arrangement imposed 
by the Govemment, viz., that for every 
ton of new copper supplied, the Federation 
must return one ton of old copper, still 
holds good. 

For a time there seemed to be a fair sup- 
ply of old plates available, but recently 
it has been found that the supply has 
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considerably diminished, thus entailing a 
serious situation for the trade, for unless 
every member returns old copper to a 
weight equal to his new supplies, it is 
evident the Federation cannot show the 
Government Department that the proper 
quantity has been returned, the conse- 
quence resulting from such a position 
being that the supplies will be reduced 
or perhaps stopped. 

It is therefore very urgently necessary 
that every member should use his best 
endeavour to secure such a quantity of old 
copper as will meet his individual case, 
otherwise it will be imperative on the part 
of the Committee to ration the copper 
to those houses only who are keeping to 
the arrangement, as it would be eminently 
unfair to supply copper to those houses 
who have not returned the required 
quantity at the expense of those who 
have. 

It is therefore very important that every 
process engraver makes immediate and 
continuous effort to collect from his cus- 
tomers all the copper he possibly can and so 
make his supplies sure during the remain- 
ing period of the war. 

It was reported that printers and elec- 
trotypers are competing for this old 
metal, though it is not very apparent 
why they should, but as it is of such 
vital importance to the process-engra ver 
it is incumbent upon him to educate his 
customer as to the importance of reserv- 
ing every bit of old copper that may come 
into his possession so that he may cx- 
change it for process blocks as may be 
required, and it would be advisable to 
further point out that unless he does 
this he is jeopardising his prospect of 
securing process blocks at all, for zinc is 
getting verv scarce, and unless he can 
supply sufficient scrap copper he cannot 
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have copper blocks, and possibly not 
even Zinc. 

The Committee dealing with the question 
raised by the Platen Printers’ Machine 
Minders’ Association has met to consider 
the question of recognition and has had a 
joint meeting with representatives of that 
Society. This Committee has drawn up 
a scheme which it is felt completely meets 
allthe needs of the situation. This scheme 
has been submitted to the Council and fully 
discussed, and submitted to the officials 
of the Platen Printers’ Union as well as 
to the officials of the Process Workers’ 
Society, and they have been asked to 
fully consider the same and express their 
views upon it. If acceptable to all parties 
the scheme will be embodied in an agree- 
ment which will be duly drawn up and 
signed by all the parties thereto. 

In due course the arrangements made 
will be communicated to the trade and 
become part of the system under which the 
various houses will carry on their business, 
thus forming another link in the chain 
by which it is hoped the trade will be 
able to help itself to maintain in after- 
war days a higher standard than had 
been possible previously. 

The Council are still continuing their 
enquiries and. experimenting in order to 
sec if it is possible to secure a supply of 
copper suitable for process engraving in 
this country. So far the success that has 
attended their efforts has been fairly 
satisfactorv, but it is essential that anv 
scheme should have a thoroughly sound 
commercial basis. Consequently the pro- 
gress made has to be carefully weighed 
to see whether it is satisfactory, not onlv 
from an experimental point of view, but 
also from the business point of view as 
well. 

It will be welcome news to the members 
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to know that so far the information 
obtained points in the direction of success, 
so that the Council hopes that in the 
course of time it may be in a position to 
make a very satisfactory announcement 
to the trade. 

In the process of preparing a reply to 
some correspondence it was necessary to 
refer to the printed copy of the rules in 
order to clearly express a point in dispute, 
when it was discovered that by some means 
a printers error had been made and 
passed by those preparing the rules. 
The copyist in writing January it would 
appear had abbreviated it thus, “ Jany.," 
but the compositors had set it up June. 
and as stated the proof reader had not 
noticed it. This makes the rule No. 7 
on page 6 read very ridicukfus, as a 
return that has to be prepared on the basis 
of January figures and should be posted 
to the Secretary not later than January 
15th,is made to read as June 15th, thus 
rendering the information six months old 
before it reaches the Secretary ; a mistake 
that is so obvious should not of course 
present any difficulties, though in all pro- 
bability some folk may be found who 
would take advantage of it unless it was 
properly amended. This will, of coursc, 
be done in proper form at the carliest 
opportunit v. 


THE EXPERT. 


THERE is enough to know about any 
work there is to do to make the one who 
does that work an expert in his line. 

To be expert means to do the work in 
hand the very best that it can be done. 

There is pride and pleasure, as well as 
profit, in becoming expert in whatever we 
do-—and there is always room higher up 
for those who qualify by reaching the 
limit of efficiency in a given position.— 
Typesetting Machine Engineers! Journal. 


Photographs for 
* FHalf- Tone." 


HE difficulty of getting photographs 
T properly reproduced in half-tone 
is a source of great worry to the 
commercial photographer. Lack of con- 
trasts, want of detail and false tone 
values are the chief causes of trouble. 
Whoisto blame ? The wise photographer 
will always suspect a beam in his own 
eve before looking for the mote in the eve 
of the blockmaker or printer. The half- 
tone process calls for a certain kind of 
photographic print, if the best result is to 
be obtained. Clean, sharp work is essen- 
tial. Most blockmakers prefer glossy 
prints. These can be made on Solio, 
Velox or Nikko. Another paper which 
gives excellent results is Kodura. BB. 
Sepia toned Bromides are not suitable. 
If prints are toned they should be purple 

or blue-black. 
The Professional Photographer. 


Slurring on Platen 
Presses. 


Dy Eugene St. John. 
ROUBLE with slurring is often en- 
T countered on platen presses and 
a quick remedy is anxiously sought. 

When running heavy formes, which tax 
the press, slur is apt to occur if the bulk 
of the forme is above centre. By turning 
the chase around so that the heavier part 
of forme is below centre of platen an 
improved impression is obtained. 

The same trouble is caused by not hav- 
ing upper edge of platen thrown forward 
enough to give square impression on heavy 
forme. Some claim impression screws 
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should not be changed after once set, but 
this is a delusion. It is only necessary 
to watch the faces on the nuts and turn 
each screw the same number or part of 
faces to keep platen square. 

If paper is not flat the grippers, strings 
and corks can be used to hold it flat at 
impression, which should stop the slur. 

If lower bale is loose, so that tympan 
moves slightly at impression, thus causing 
slur, a half-inch-thick cork glued to 
tympan below gauges and near bale will 
hold tympan at impression and stop the 
slur. 


The Royal 
Photographic Soctety 
of Great Britain. 


HIS Society's Annual Exhibition 

T will be held at the Society's House, 

as last year, and will be open to 

the public from October 14th till November 

30th, daily from 11 a.m. till 9 p.m., sub- 

ject to alteration (if necessary) by special 
announcement. 

The last date for receiving entries de- 
livered by carrier will be Friday, Septem- 
ber 20th, and for those delivered by hand 
Saturday, September 21st. 

Prints must be mounted but should not 
be framed, unless they are to be collected 
and delivered by hand. A flat entrance 
fee of 2/6 will be charged on all entries, 
and this sum must accompany the entry 
form. 

Lectures will be delivered on certain 
evenings in each weck during the Exhibi- 
tion, and a prospectus will be issued later. 
Prospectuses will be read y and can be had 
on application about the middle of July. 
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The New Angle of 
O1ston. 


HE story is told how a manufacturer 

T of dyes was once showing a great 

scientist through his plant. The 

raw material for the colour was ground in 

huge iron motors by equally as large iron 
pestles. 

The scientist, who was an old man, 
complained about the deafening noise the 
grinding made, but was told that, not- 
withstanding the fact that the life of the 
machines was necessarily shortened by it, 
somehow or other the more noise made 
during the grinding the better blue dye 
was produced. And the owner saw no 
way to reduce the noise without impairing 
the dyes. 

The scientist, however, readily deduced 
that it wasn't the noise that improved 
the dye, but rather the iron chipped off 
by the vehement mixing. 

An introduction of iron into the raw 
material was suggested with a reduction of 
friction, wear and tear on the machines 
and at the same time producing the desired 
high grade blue dve. | 

And so it goes. How often some rank 
outsider can casually inspect our business 
and sce the very things that seem hidden 
because our very familiarity has made us 
blind to the things of most value to our 
SUCCESS. 

Very few lawyers try cases in which 
their own interests are involved. A 
doctor seldom prescribes for himself. He 
feels that another doctor can diagnose 
and prescribe better than himself. 

So it is in business. The outsider 
alwavs has a different and, most com- 
monly, a fresh viewpoint. 
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Mix Delicate Tints 
on Glass. 


AREFUL should have a 
piece of plate-glass for the mixing 
of light tints of printing inks. 

It is well known that glass will not absorb 
colour like a stone or steel “ palette ” 
would, and thus purity and clearness in 
a light colour are assured if the inks are 
compounded on a sheet of this material. 
For the purposc, a piece of plate-glass 
is best, cut down to a convenient size. 
If desirable, the glass may be framed in 
a shallow box of wood, which would 
protect the fingers from the rough edges, 
and to a certain extent prevent the glass 
from breaking. Obviously, the glass is 
easier to wash up than stone or steel, 
and when mixing inks upon it the smooth 
surface offers no resistance to the manipu- 
lation of the palette knife. 


pressmen 


A Tribute to 


Business. 
By Dv. Frank Crane. 


USINESS was business. Nowadavs it 

B is more. Business is psychology. 

It implies a study of human ways 

and tastes. It means an understanding 

of crowds. It comprises cultivating 

public opinion. It includes forecasting 
public desires. 

Business is honesty. It no longer 
connotes over-reaching, short-changing, 
cozening, and haggling. It does not take 
a business liar long these days to stumble 
over himself. 

Business is charity. To furnish a means 
of honest, self-respecting livelihood to a 
hundred human beings is doing more real 
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charity than doling soup to two hundred 
beggars. More good and more welfare 
come from providing employment than 
from relieving panhandlers. 

Business is courtesy. It is not obse- 
quiousness. It implies the art of handling 
people skilfully. It means self-control, 
self-discipline, good breeding, knowledge 
of character. 

Business is progress. It does not con- 
sist in wheedling people to deal with vou 
once, that you may overcharge them ; 
but it consists in treating customers so 
that they will come back. The pleased 
customer means cumulative progress. 

Business is ethics. The best preaching 
is by example. The straight business 
man preaches six days in the week honestv, 
integrity, fidelity, and economy. He is 
a moral stimulus to the community. 

Business is politics. The right kind of 
business man pays his taxes, supports 
civic enterprise, stands for law and order, 
refuses to pay toll to grafters, and alto- 
gether represents the backbone of justice. 

Business is telling the truth. There is 
crooked Big Business, there is shifty Little 
Business, there is Nasty Business, and 
Shady Business. But there is enough 
Real Business to furnish life-blood for all 
these suckers. The main body of Business 
in this country is sound as a dollar. 
It is intelligent, fair, and public spirited. 

Business is national prosperity. We 
could get along without any other class of 
men better than without business men. 

‘Business is national honour. Our repu- 
tation abroad is made or unmade by our 
business men. 

Business never meant more than it does 
to-day. It never needed more men of 
sterling character. There is room in it 
for the best brains, skill, and moral worth 
of the country. —From [mpressions. 
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Photo Plano Hocus-Pocus Processes. 


E thought that the day of the 
W process engraver with a special 


process of his own,or some special 
secret by which he alone could produce 
illustrations in high-class style at a nomi- 
nal cost, was past and gone, but from the 
following, culled from the “ Inland 
Printer,” it appears he is not yet quite 
dead ; perhaps he has left our shores in 
hope of more easy prey on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The “ Inland Printer ” 
says : | 

À correspondent writes: '' We have 
been informed that there is a process 
that is intended to revolutionise the print- 
ing industry to the extent that it will 
supplant photographing, photo-engraving 
and printing. This information comes to 
us through one who is selling stock in 
this organisation, and as several of our 
friends are interested I take the liberty of 
writing you and endeavouring to learn 
something regarding the process that has 
these features." 

Answer.—The Promoter with the in- 
vention that is going to revolutionise the 
photo-engraving industry will always be 
with us, though he seems to be unusually 
busy just now. He has taken in the most 
astute, from Edison down, and it is not 
surprising as there is so much that is so 
mysterious about photography, so much 
of it that is done in the dark, and its 
possibilities are so many and undeve- 
loped that it is a splendid medium for 
deception. Even scientists with big repu- 
tations were convinced that departed 
spirits could be photographed. As one 
of the purposes of this department has 
been to protect the trade against alleged 
" revolutionary " schemes, the writer 


could fill a book with his experiences and 
exposures: of fake enterprises based on 
photography. In most cases even the 
promoters are ignorant of the photo- 
engraving processes in use, or that have 
been tried out and passed by. In many 
cases they are reworking worn-out claims. 
It is strange that one with a process to 
revolutionise the printing industry would 
seek the mountains of North Carolina to 
sell stock when they are looking for such 
good things in the printing centre of the 
world. Stil they are caught even in 
Wall Street. Some timc ago a million 
dollar company was formed in New York 
to prepare zinc plates for offset printing 
based on the fact that nitric acid and 
alum would roughen the surface of a 
zinc plate. It is well to “ be from 
Missouri " on all of these revolutionary 
processes until after consultation with 
some one who knows the state of the art. 


Strange Newspapers, 


By Edwin Tarriss. 
NE of the queerest newspapers in 
© the world is the '' Kamloops 
Wawa," a journal printed in 
shorthand by a tribe of Indians who live 
in the interior of British Columbia. It 
was established through the efforts of a 
French missionary, Le Jeune by name, who 
came to the Fraser River district of British 
Columbia some years ago. 

He found the natives superstitious, 
ignorant, and unable to- write their lan- 
guage. He soon learned the Indian 
vocabulary, and then began to write it 
bv means of shorthand signs which 
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represented all the sounds the Indians 
use in pronouncing the words. 

Le Jeune first explained his system to 
an intelligent Indian lad who lived in the 
central village. The boy took to it 
intuitively. In a few months he had 
thoroughly learned the art of writing his 
language in shorthand, and began to 
teach his friends. The new “ talk lan- 
guage " created widespread interest, and 
the Indians, young and old, were soon 
engaged in practising the strange. method 
of communication. 

Later, the ‘ Kamloops Wawa” was 
started, and was printed on a mimeograph 
for the first year, but after that Le Jeune 
succeeded in having type made, and it is 
now printed on a press in the nearest city. 
It has sixtecn pages and contains all the 
news of the tribe and of the church that 
the missionary has built up in the main 
village. More than two thousand Indians 
have learned to read. 

It is said that a very interesting sight is 
presented when one looks into a Cinook 
wigwam, where the women still use stone 
implements to prepare their clothing of 
deerskin, and behold the family grouped 
about eagerly reading the latest number 
of the “ Kamloops Wawa.” 

Two papers are published beneath the 
level of the sea. “The Submarine " 
was the first to be issued,'' the lowest down 
of any paper in the world." Another 
publication was begun at a still lower 
depth, and “ The Submarine," to hold its 
record, was obliged to move. It an- 
nounced its change of locality in the 
following words: “ We have dropped 


from twenty-two feet below sea level to. 


seventy-six fcet below. The low rumbling 
noise heard yesterday was caused by the 
office and the press taking the drop." 

"The Submarine " was an eight-page 
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weekly printed on blue-tinted paper. Its 
humorous department was edited by 
" McGinty,” the gentleman who went 
down to the bottom of the sea. One 
column was headed '' Undertow.” 

The Washington ‘‘ Megaphone ” is pro- 
bably the most strangely situated news- 
paper in the country. It nestles on the 
verge of a primeval forest on one hand, 
while less than one hundred feet on the 
other the waves of the Pacific Ocean lap 
the shore. In front of the officc runs a 
mountain stream which revolves, in its 
rush to the sea, a great mill wheel which, 
in turn, operates the “ Megaphone's " 
printing press. 

When respite from their tasks is afforded 
the members of the staff of the paper, they 
may gather apples by reaching out of a 
window. Just outside the door are pears, 
prunes, plums, and cherries, and a little 
farther away blackberries and salmon 
berries are theirs for the picking. Per- 
haps if the editor is of Waltonian bent, 
he can entice salmon, trout, and perch 
from their native element. 

In a remote but busy village of the 
Canadian Northwest there was published 
some years ago a weekly newspaper in the 
handwriting of its proprietor, editor, 
reporter, advertising agent, and general 
utility man, the five combined. This 
man adorned his lively four-page sheet 
with caricatures rudely copied from the 
comic papers of the United States and 
England, and decorated his horse and 
stock advertisements with rough cuts. 

This weekly appeared in purple ink from 
a gelatin reproducing machine, and its 
editorials and local news were so clearly 
presented that the little journal attained 
quite an influence in the territories, and 
was quotcd by all the newspapers of Wes- 
tern Canada. l 


À newspaper produced bv the same pro- 
cess was the “ Mashonaland Herald and 
Zazesi Times," conducted by a Briton in 
the wilds of Africa and supported bv 
subscriptions and advertisements from 
miners and traders. 

It is thought that the most northerly of 
newspapers is, or was, the ‘ Nord Kap," 
emanating weekly from Hammerfest, in 
Norway, from the little turf-roofed house 
of one Johannsen. The ' Nord Kap" 
was, at last accounts, regularly printed 
from news received from a ship that 
touched at Hammerfest once in eight days. 

It would appear that the publication 
of “freak” journals finds a profitable 
field throughout the world. 

The first of the odd sheets devoted to the 
‘interests ” of engaged couples appeared 
a few years ago in Paris, and while at first 
thought it might be supposed that its 
field would be quite limited, it neverthe- 
less prospers even to-day. Agents in the 
service. of this journal are emiployed at 
various points in France collecting items 
of interest to persons who have con- 
tracted to marry. In each issue are set 
forth the names, addresses, and other 
information concerning engaged couples. 

Each maiden mentioned receives a. free 
subscription for a limited period. The 
real beneficiaries of this publication, of 
course, are the tradesmen who take the 
paper, since they are able to approach the 
girl intending to marry with more or less 
alluring inducements in the way of 
materials for trousseaux, etc. 

The original sheet devoted exlusively 
to the interests of beggars was born in 
Paris. This paper, entitled " Le Bon 
Guide," affords daily a complete list of 
baptisms, weddings, and funerals to take 
place in Paris on that day, in order that 
its patrons may be well informed as to 
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favourable localities wherein to pursue. 
the day's work. 

For begging letter writers, ‘ Le Bon 
Guide ” publishes a list of the addresses, 
arrivals, and departures of travellers 
known to be of a charitable disposition. 

The beggars of London, too, have their 
organ, but it is not so " classy " as the 
Parisian publication. The  '" English 
Beggars' Journal " is a weekly, and prides 
itself on the exclusive character of its in- 
formation. It is unique in that it is written, 
not printed, the paper employed being the 
coarse brown variety commonly used by 
butchers and grocers to wrap their wares. 

There are lots of other papers for 
beggars publislied in various foreign coun 
tnes,as well as in the Unitea States, but 
the French and British sheets are remark- 
able by reason of their big subscription 
lists and for the unquestionable influence 
they exert. 

A queer French Journal which died some 
time before the outbreak of the war was 
“Le Bien Etre," whose sole object for 
existence seemed to be an old-age pension 
scheme. To subscribers who should die 
at the expiration of forty years, “ Le 
Bien Etre ” offered a free burial. 

" Le Courier des Baigneurs ” (Bathers' 
Courier) is the product of a well-known 
French seaside resort. It is printed on 
waterproof paper, the inducement to buy 
being predicated evidently on the idea 
that the bather may take his jovrnal into 
the ocean with him and so enjoy its perusal 


. while bathing. 


On the other side of the Pyrenees the 
Madrilenians have their freak paper in the 
shape of the “ Luminaria,” which, it is 
claimed, is printed in ink containing an 
amount of phosphorous which enables 
the reader to peruse it in the dark.--- From 
the Hartford Courant. 
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HOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR.—That it is 
possible to produce this annual of such 
rich and varied contents during the fourth 

vear of the greatest war ever known is, as the 
Editor observes, '' one of the most amazing 
things that the stress of warfare and strain 
cn natural resources has brought to light." 
True, these words are used in another connection, 
vet they are just as applicable here as elsewhere. 
The annual is just as varied and full of interest 
as ever—ain fact, in some ways it has a greater 
interest as showing that those still left at home 
to carry on the work of the country are equal to 
the call made upon them, for this year’s issue is 
not one whit behind those of previous years. 

Another remarkable feature is the fact that 
the output of pictures depicting peaceful sub- 
jects appears to have actually increased, while 
their standard of pictorial merit was never 
higher, 

The number of photographs placed at the 
disposal of the editor has been far in excess of 
the quantity he could use in the volume before 
us, consequently he has been able to make a 
very careful selection for onginals coming from 
practically every part of the known world. 

We heartily recommend this volume to all 
lovers of art, and feel quite safe in saying that 
no one will regret the cost. Of course, the 
difficulties in producing a work of this character 
under existing conditions are almost numberless. 
It is therefore with all the more pleasure we can 
testify to the excellent production for this year. 


T" HoGGsoN MAGAZINE is a quarterly 
published by the great building firm of 

Hoggson Bros. This is not merely one of 
the usual house organs, but aspires to much 
greater things: each number contains several 
special articles dealing with different phases of 
the building industry in which the public arc 
interested. 

The publishers claim that it is published in the 
interest of harmony, etħciency and economy in 
building, and in carry ing out this idea thev have 
certainly produced a verv readable and interest- 
ing magazine, got up in really good style, and 
thoroughly well illustrated, not merely with 
cut and dried photographs, but frequently by 
illustrations specially drawn for the magazine 
by an artist who has entered thoroughly into the 
ideals of the publishers. Altogether a very 
creditable production, 


HE DETROIT PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
T send us one of their recent folders, which 
carries to the recipient the message that 
“OUR product is a ‘first aid’ to YOUR 
success—Use it." The folder is well got up and 
is etfective though simple, which only shows that 
it is not at all needful to go to any great expense 
in order to secure something that shall arrest 
attention and lead to enquiry. That this will 
be the result of the issue of this folder there can 
be httle doubt. 


we 


dE ÍLLUSTRATON OF YOUR CATALOGUE is 
the title of a booklet of '" Kromatones,”’ 
issued by the Photo Chromotype Engraving 
Company, of Philadelphia. The particular fea- 
ture of “© Kromatones '' is that they are said to 
be prepared in a special way, known to the 
producers onlv, by which tbey will print cleanly, 
sharp, and bright on rough uncoated paper. 

Some of the specimens sent us printed on 
antique papers are really good productions, and 
it is somewhat surprising to see half tones come 
out so clean and sweet on paper with so rough a 
surface. 

Under present-day conditions process blocks 
that will give such good resultson such unfinished 
papers will be very valuable to publishers, 
and we shall be interested in giving further 
particulars of these products should thev come 
to hand. 


— —— 


YPOGRAPHY THAT TEMPTS TRADE, by Joe 
W. Short, and issued by the Mortimer 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, is a really dignif:ed, 
choice piece of work. Truly a piece of typo- 
graphv that tempts trade, for any house seeking 
the aid of the press for business purposes 
having onc of their booklets put into the hands 
of its. principals, would not hesitate for one 
moment as to the ability of the Mortimer Com- 
pany to carry to a successful issue any piece of 
work that might be placed in their hands. 
The brochure in touch and appearance has an 
irresistible charm, and though we have scen a 
great deal of booklet work from many houses 
we have never seen anything to surpass " Typo- 
graphy that tempts Trade." 


AP MAKING is a very interesting and 
M instructive booklet, issued by the 
house of Redfield-Kendrich-Odell Co., 
who specialise in the production of maps, and 
who no doubt are looking forward to a busv 
time as soon as the war comes to a conclusion 
and the new boundaries of countries are settled. 
This booklet is a short treatise on the making ofa 
map, and gives some idea of the various pro- 
cesses by which maps are brought to their pre- 
sent state of perfection, and in addition gives 
some nine or ten examples of the different 
classes of maps produced by this company. 
It is well got up and reflects great credit upon 
the producers, and will no doubt bring them an 
equivalent return 


—— — 


HE EcLiPSE for March contains some good 
matter re preservation of illustration 
blocks, and has a fairly exhaustive state- 

ment of the particular use to which the various 
screens are best suited, beginning with the 
45-line screen, and ending with the 400-line 
screen. It is a very good issue indeed, and is 
exceedingly readable. 
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Conditions in the Process Trade. 


A review and forecast by Louis Flader, the Commissioner of the International Associa- 


tion of Photo Engravers. 


R. Louis FLADER occupies the 
M exceptional position of Commis- 
sioner to the largest process- 
engraving association in the world, and 
as he is in constant touch with some five 
hundred process houses he has unique op- 
portunities of gathering information, and 
itis not too much tosay that noother man 
in the trade has such facilities for learning 
at first hand what are the conditions pre- 
vailing and the outlook for the immediate 
future of our trade. 

The following are important extracts 
from his report to this ycar's Convention, 
and are of such vital significance that we 
reproduce them so that our readers may 
gather information and inspiration which 
may be of use to them in the trying days 
in front of us. 

After discussing various details of the 
ycar's work Mr. Flader proceeded to say : 

Business conditions have not changed 
for the better during the year as far as 
the photo-engraving industry is concerned. 
Please bear in mind that prior to the begin- 
ning of the war, about five hundred and 
twenty-five  photo-engraving establish- 
ments were in operation in our country, 
for the purpose of rendering a service to 
business in general as it was then organised 
and constituted. Within a month after 


war was declared in Europe, business 
began to adjust itself to the new con- 
ditions. A little over a year ago, when our 
country entered the war, business had 
already undergone great changes, and 
since that time it isorganised on an entirely 
different basis than it was before. If it 
required five hundred and twenty-five 
photo-engraving establishments to supply 
the demand for photo-engravings in 1914, 
it vequires an entirely different number 
to-day, and we might consider ourselves 
in the position of a square peg trying to fit 
a round hole. Weare rounding into form, 
however, for, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, about one thousand men have 
left the workshops and about forty photo- 
engraving plants have suspended or ceased 
operations. 

It is unnecessary to tell you at length 
that the photo-engraver profits most 
during times when manufacturers, wholc- 
salers. jobbers and dealers are making 
great cfforts to market their goods. As 
practically all of our large industries and 
many smaller ones have been comman- 
deered in one way or another by the 
Government in pursuit of its war policy, 
all those so affected have been removed 
from the competitive markets in their 
particular lines. They do not need to 
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advertise, and, as a matter of fact. they 
have nothing to advertise, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. The machine manu- 
facturer who formerly had a thousand 
customers, to-day has one —Uncle Sam. 
So it goes all along the line. We may 
consider our industry to be in a falling 
market. Photo-engraving is in a position 
where the supply is greater than the 
demand. 

Fluctuations in the volume of business 
are extremely violent. The cost of pro- 
duction is higher than ever. Disband the 
International Association at this Conven- 
tion and what do you suppose would 
become of the business as a whole and your 
businessin particular ? The International 
Association. cannot and does not hold 
itsclf responsible for the success or failure 
of any individual member or non-member. 
It disseminates information and knowledge, 
crystallizes thought, forms policies and 
makes it possible for you to conduct your 
business in an efficient, honourable and 
profitable manner. 

The relations between those of our 
members who operate union photo- 
engraving departments and the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers Union, gener- 
ally speaking, are harmonious and mutu- 
ally satisfactory. Violent fluctuations of 
business carry with it periods of unem- 
ployment and give rise to dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Notwithstanding these con- 
ditions, we have experienced less annoy- 
ances and losses resulting from labour 
disputes and demands than any of the 
printing trades. The International 
Photo-Engravers Union and its local 
organisations have adhered strictly to 
every agreement entered into between 
themselves and employers, and at the 
expiration of these agreements have shown 
a disposition to be fair and to give con- 
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sideration to the interests of their em- 
ployers ani the industry as a whole. 
* * * * * * 

As I predicted more than a year ago, 
the income and excess profit tax of Octo- 
ber. 1917, has brought forcibly to our 
attention the necessity of better account- 
ing methods on the part of the manufac- 
turing photo-engravers. I remember dis- 
tinctly the agitation and flurry prevalent 
on all sides when the time came to make 
tax returns. I know, too, that some 
photo-engravers for the first time in their 
lives realised that they never had a good 
understanding of their financial affairs. 
All of them have gotten a new and valu- 
able experience at considerable cost, and 
it now remains for us to take advantage 
of the lesson learned. 

It was our good fortune to secure the 
services of Robert McIntosh & Co. 
certified public accountants, who prepared 
for us a manual and a system of accounting 
which will be presented to you in printed 
form at this meeting. Read it carefully 
and, above all, study it. Every photo- 
engraver in the country ought to have 
placed before him at the end of every 
month a statement that contains the 
information tabulated in this accounting 
system. To know less means to know 
nothing at all. 

It would be cruel to dwell upon the mis- 
takes of the past and the conditions of 
the present and make no recommendation 
as to the future. What has the future in 
store for us and how are we going to meet 
it ? 

Present conditions may be described as 


| follows :— 


EFFECT.—The demand for photo- 
engravings is about thirty-three per cent. 
below normal. The cost of production 
is higher than ever before. 


CAUSE.—The adjustment of business 
to war requirements. The inroads made 
by competitive methods of illustrating. 
The scarcity of materials and labour is 
responsible for the high cost of both. 

Now as to the future. As industries 
are commandeered and concentrated for 
war purposes, the demand for photo- 
engravings will diminish. The exact 
ratio of diminution depends upon the 
length of the war. The cost of produc- 
tion will continue to rise, because both 
materials and labour will rise in price as 
long as war activities continuc. 

After the war, there will be a cessation of 
present-day activities and, in consequence, 
a period of stagnation until industry re- 
adjusts itself to the new conditions. 
Business will never go back into the same 
channels, nov will it be conducted along 
the same lines that it was before the war. 
New conditions will arise and new adjust- 
ments will be necessary to meet them. 
The photo-engraving industry will pro- 
bably suffer most during that period be- 
tween the time that the war ceases and 
new activities and adjustments begin 
and are well under way. From that time 
on, we should experience a period of the 
greatest activity, due to the fact that 
practically every manufacturer, whole- 
saler, jobber and distributor who has 
abandoned his former lines and. devoted 
himself wholly to war products and 
Government contracts, will be in the 
position of a man starting in a new busi- 
ness, and the amount of printing, adver- 
tising and engraving that is bound to 
follow will be enormous. It is icorth. all 
it costs and move to maintain our organi- 
sation and to have our industry upon a 
sound footing in preparation and antici- 
pation of that period of unprecedented 
activity. We have learned from experi- 
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ence that activity does not necessarily 
mean prosperity, and this period will be 
a prosperous one for the photo-engraver 
only if we enter upon it as an organised 
body with a full understanding of every 
element entering into our business. 

My advice to you is to forget the 
methods of the past. We are done with 
them for ever. Bad as they were, they 
were perhaps good enough under the 
conditions which existed at the time they 
were practised. Those conditions will 
never be duplicated, and to try to meet the 
new conditions with old methods will 
result in nothing but ruin for those who 


attempt it. 


Why keep tt a Secret? 


REQUENTLY, when a manufacturer 
is shown a particularly interesting 
story about the business of some 

other concern, he remarks, “ I wish as 
interesting a booklet could be written 
about my business, but we haven't 
the same interesting facts to elaborate.” 
The man who says this is all wrong. 
There isn't a manufacturing business or 
a manufactured product that is not 
full of human interest. Such a story 
can be written about any product, 
if the man who writes is willing to dig 
deep into the business. It would pay the 
average concern to print such a story 
about their business, even if nobody but 
their salesmen saw it. For getting the 
inside facts on a product will intensify 
the selling power and help the salesmen at 
the same time. It ackls materially to the 
prestige of the concern that makes its 
knowledge known. Men become big only 
as they learn, and they profit as they pass 
along the things that they learn. 


FES 
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What does it Cost? 


HE costing question, like the poor, 
is always with us. We as a 
trade seem no nearer finality in 

this matter than we were years ago. 

No sooner have we found what is 
supposed to be a firm basis upon which to 
build a scale of prices, than it 1s made of 
little use owing to the constant and 
quickly recurring changes that take 
place in every department of our industry. 

Wages, price of materials, output, 
Government restrictions, priority demands. 
and a thousand other matters all combine 
to make any selling scale merely of passing 
value, to be revised again and again at 
exceedingly short intervals. 

These experiences are not confined to 
this country only. Our readers are fairly 
conversant with the changes we have been 
compelled to make from time to time, and 
it will, we trust, be some little comfort 
to know that our American brothers are 
faced with similar difficultics. 

We believe the following report of the 
American Costing Committee, together 
with the tables attached, will be of great 
educational value to the British process 
engraver. We therefore venture to repro- 
duce them for the benefit of our readers, 
who will find a very marked similarity 
between their own experiences and that 
of their fellow engravers in the U.S.A. 

The report reads as follows :— 

This Cost Committee, being all manufac- 
turing photo-engravers, has been unusually 
upset the past year in noting the increasing 
cost of nearly every item entering into the 
production of photo-engraved plates. 

The increased cost, we may say, begins 
with the errand boy or the glass washer, 
and follows through all branches of pro- 
ductive and non-productive labour; in 


most every item of material, and is capped 
off with an added burden of Y.M.C.A. 
War Camp and Red Cross contributions, 
Liberty Loan Bonds and the Income 
Tax, which, in a sense, is a division of the 
profits with Uncle Sam, but your Uncle 
Sam will not be satisfied with less next 
year than last year. As a consequence, 
your net profit this year should be fully 
as great as last year. 

With the increased cost of labour and 
material, as shown by the. statistics 
gathered by your Commissioner, the only 
logical conclusion we can come to is that 
the engraver cannot and the consumer 
must pay for the increased cost of produc- 
tion. 

Your Cost Committee, being confronted 
with the same chaotic conditions that all 
of you are familiar with, and feeling that 
the new Standard Scale as adopted by the 
St. Louis Convention and which went into 
effect September Ist, 1917, being based 
upon information and cost records ob- 
tained in May, 1917, would answer the 
purpose for which it was intended at least 
for the present year, did not wake up to 
the necessity of new cost records until 
just prior to this Convention. 

When the Executive Committee ordered 
us to make an investigation and by the 
time that we could prepare and send out 
blanks for that purpose, but very little 
time remained and we were able to secure 
cost records from only twenty-two differ- 
ent establishments. 

After these records were tabulated, it 
could be plainly seen that we did not have 
sufficient data on hand to give us a true 
and an accurate knowledge of the increase 
in the cost of production that has gone into 
effect in the last six months. Yet the 
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tendency is clearly upward, as you will 
observe by a close study of the diagram 
appcaring on another page on which are 
charted the costs of vignetted half-tones, 
square half-tones and zinc etchings, each 
classified according to size. It is our firm 
belief that the increased cost of production 
in 1918 over that of 1917 is close to fifteen 
per cent. 

We recommend that as large a number 
of firms as it is possible to interest in 
the matter be requested to furnish the 
cost of production on all plates produced 
in their establishments for a period of at 
least six months. 

If this is done, we will have the cost 
records of perhaps a million plates pro- 
duced in different cities at the same time 
and in consecutive order. The averages 
thus obtained will be absolutely safe as 
a foundation for the true average cost 
and basic selling schedule. Averages, to 
be of real value in a matter of this kind, 
must be made up from an immense number 
of units. In that way only can we arrive 
at safe conclusions, because such inequali- 
ties as are bound to occur and which are 
not only disturbing, but positively mis- 
leading at times, will not be of sufficient 
importance to disturb the accuracy of aver- 
ages obtained from, let us say, a million 
plates. We know there are exceptions to 
every rule, and the danger lies in making 
up averages taken from units, small in 
number and which accidentally or other- 
wise may be composed almost in their 
entirety of exceptions. 

In connection with our report, we are 
publishing a table of the present prices 
of materials and a table of prices pre- 
vailing in previous years, so that you may 
compare them. We are publishing all 
available data for your complete under- 
standing of the subject, so that you may be 


able to come to a logical and safe con- 
clusion. 

If a revision of the scale is considered, 
particular attention should be given to the 
fact that the scale figures for zinc ctchings 
are one-half the figures for square half- - 
tones, but the cost figures submitted 
make it perfectly clear that the price for 
both kinds of plates should be based on 
the exact cost figures rather than upon 
expediency. | 

The diagram of the cost of production of 
vignetted and square half-tones and zinc 
etchings will be an object lesson and ,the 
best possible evidence we can put before 
the Federal Trade Commission, or any 
other authoritative body, and prove con- 
clusively to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned that any other plan of basing 
the charges for photo-engravings is not 
only unfair, but absolutely out of the 
question. . . . 

Your Cost Committee is convinced that 
the safety of our industry depends, more 
than ever, upon the installation and main- 
tenance of cost-finding systems, and that 
the price of our product can be made on 
no other basis than the ascertained and 
known cost of production. 


QUESTION paper was recently 


Contented Employees. 

A sent around to twenty large firms, 
asking the best methodsof making 

employees loyal and contented. 

The five main reasons as given by the 
twenty firms were as follows, in the 
order of their importance : 

Fair Wages. 
Fair Dealing. 
Promotion. 


Good Working Conditions. 
Welfare Work. 


CUP os bo 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
OFFICERS. The C — at Work. 


President— 
N consequence of the great falling off 
MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, I in the demand for illustrations owing 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., to the restriction of trade and pos- 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. sibly occasioned by the great shortage of 
g paper, etc., etc., there has not been so 
Vice-President— great call upon the time of the members 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, of the Council during the past month as 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., in recent times. Consequently there have 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. been but two meetings, and as the holiday 
season, for those who can indulge in 
mere d holidays, is now fully upon us in all pro- 


bability the meetings for the next month 

MR. EDWARD W. HUNTER, or so will be fewer than usual. 
André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., As reported in our last the Council is 
Milford House, still in correspondence. with H.M. Stat- 
Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. ionery Office re the supply of illustrations 
for Government purposes, but as tlus 
Secretary— z correspondence has not vet come to a 
MR. G. B. MANLEY, conclusion there is nothing further to 
report. There are still various matters 
which need careful dealing with, ard when 
24 Martin's Lane, agreement 1s arrived at the result will be 

Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. reported to the trade. 

Telephone: 5596 Bank. It has been reported to the Council 
Telegrams : “ Secreteau, Cannon, London." that in some parts of the country the 
National Service Tribunals affect to dis- 
regard the National Service Department's 
circular to regions re the exemption of 
certain classes of men in the process 
engraving trade. Should any of our 
readers meet with such a case so far as 
their men are concerned, an endeavour 
should be made to get the case adjourned 
The First Monday in each month will fora time in order to get an official copy 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the of the Order, as the Council fully believe 
Federation who desire to interview the that with such a document before them the 
Council will be welcomed. tribunals will sce the r.ecessity of acting 


Clarence House, 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications for 
the same should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


a s 
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according to the instructions there given. 
So far only one case has been reported 
where the order has bcen called in question. 

À new process firm has recently been 
started, and has applied for membership 
in the Federation. They will be wel- 
comed into the trade, and we can but 
congratulate them upon the heroism that 
tempts them to venture into such troubled 
waters at the present time. It is hoped 
their courage will meet with the return it 
deserves. 

The question of the discount that may 
be allowed by one trade house to another 
was further discussed, there being evidence 
of a desire on the part of some few houses 
to continue upon the original lines laid 
down rather than the revised scale 
sent out a few weeks ago. 

The Council having given the matter 
very mature consideration could not see 
its way to alter the decision so recently 
come to. Still it wished to meet the 
expressed desire of those houses who had 
entered into arrangements upon the old 
lines. It was therefore decided that the 
new scale should not apply to houses 
who were working on those lines to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 
They should be allowed to continue as 
hcretofore, but it was pointed out that 
definite arrangements should be made 
between house and house as to the parti- 
cular set of terms, conditions, etc., under 
which the work was to be produced, before 
it was put in hand, and so save any ques- 
tion arising afterwards. " 

As was pointed out last month it must 
be distinctly understood that no house 
has any CLAIM upon another house either 
in the matter of service or discount. 
Any work offered will be accepted only 
if the house to which it is cffered is in a 
position to execute it, and the question of 
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discount must be arranged mutually and 
will be binding on each party. i 

From returns received from 75 per 
cent. of the houses in the country it would 
appear that about 68 per cent. of the 
entire staff of the process engraving trade 
are in the army, those remaining consist- 
ing of a few men over military age, lads, 
females, clerks, etc., etc. There are only 
about 1l per cent. of the staffs under 
exemption, and in practically every case 
they are men of low category. From 
these figures it is evident that the process 
engraving trade has done nobly, for it 
must be pointed out that the present 
staffs consist to a very great extent of 
those brought into the trade since the war 
commenced. 

That out of just about 3,000 employees 
less than 200 should have been applied 
for and secured exemption, is strong testi- 
mony not only to the patriotism of the 
men themselves but also that of their 
employers, for it must be apparent to the 
most casual observer that figures such as 
these could only have been secured by 
the greatest self-denial upon the part of 
all concerned. 

The question as to whether process 
engravers are manual workers or not is 
still unsettled. It was considered that 
Mr. Justice Warrington's award settled 
the point, but as doubt has been thrown 
upon the decision, it has been agreed 
that the matter shall be put to a decisive 
test, both sides having agreed to a reference 
to an umpire ; the decision will be awaited 
with a great deal of interest and will be 
circulated among the employers as soon 
as it comes to hand, and has been con- 
sidered by the Council. 

Further steps have been taken in order 
to secure the co-operation of newspaper 
houses with the Federation. Should this 
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be accomplished there will then be every 
prospect of a lasting benefit to the trade 
as the outcome of tlic efforts put forth 
by the Council to make the Federation 
really useful, not only to the members, 
but to their employees as well, and so 
raise the status of the trade to that point 
of usefulness and dignity from which it 
should never have fallen, and it is believed 
that the great majoritv of the process 
engraver's customers will be more than 
gratified by the superior workmanship of 
illustrations turned out under such con- 
ditions. 


Well worth 


Consideration. 


T makes ro difference in what particular 
line of busiress you make your living, 
there is one duty you owe to your- 

self, and that 1s to know the news of that 
business outside of your own environment. 
The wider your information on matters 
concerning your trade, the better are you 
able to conduct yourown immediate affairs 
in your factory and in your office. The 
trade journals supply so much important 
information. that no manufacturer or 
business man can ignore them with im- 
punity. And in cases where technical 
matters are treated by able men of prac- 
tical experience in shop and factory, it is 
of equal importance that the workers in 
that trade should read and absorb the 
information imparted. The information 
contained ina single article is often worth 
more to the careful reader than the price 
of many years’ subscription. Such read- 
ing broadens the mind and assists in en- 
larging the earning power. 


The Industrial 
Awakening. 


By Ernest J. P. Benn, Chairman of the 
Industrial Reconstruction Council. 


HE really surprising advances in 
T public thought on the problems of 
our industrial future is one of the 
most encouraging devclopments of these 
epoch-making days. Six months ago the 
propaganda with which my council is 
associated was considered by many ‘as 
violently Socialistic, if not indeed revolu- 
tionary. To-day we can state our aims 
with a feeling that most serious-minded 
peo} le are in sympathy with us. 

The “ LR.C." is a propagandist body 
established to preach the doctrine of Self- 
Govcmment for Industry—the complete 
organisation of every trade ; every man 
in his union, every employer in his 
asscclation, and from the two an elected 
Trade Parliament in every trade with 
proper status and adequate powers. 

We are specially interested at the 
moment to spread a wider knowledge 
of the Whitley Report, because that 
report is the first practical step towards 
the ideal we have in view. The Whitley 
Report established two great principles. 
First, that in any scheme of industrial 
reform the unit must be the trade. The 
problem must be tackled trade bv trade, 
one trade at a time. Second, that the 
responsibility for the future of our in- 
dustries must be shared by all parties and 
that there must be complete co-operation 
to this end between employers and em- 
ployed. 


*We are indebted to the Editor of the Evening 
Standard for this article, 
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We are witnessing the birth of a new 
spirit in industry. The ideas of service, of 
mutual responsibility, of national need, are 
slowly getting hold of us. Twenty-five 
years ago it was difficult to find two men 
ofa tradeonspeaking terms. To-day it is 
almost impossible to find a firm that is 
not closely allied in a trade association 
with all its rivals and competitors. 
Twenty-five years ago the workers were 
largely unorganised, mostly uneducated, 
and almost entirely devoid of those 
aspirations and ambitions which actuate 
every comer of the labour world to-day. 
The trade association and the trade union 
have revolutionised things in the lifetime 
of the present generation. We have 
witnessed the disappearance of an era 
of competition and the arrival of an cra 
of co-operation. The only bit of the 
old fighting spirit left is that which exists 
between so-called labour and so-called 
capital. We have now reached the last 
stage in the evolution of co-operation, the 
bringing together of these two great forces. 

The fighting spirit will never be elimi- 
nated so long as the race 1s vigorous and 
hcalthy, but for Heaven's sake let us make 
sure that we are fighting the real enemies. 
We shall have no time in the future to 
fight one another. We shall be far too 
busy, shoulder to shoulder, fighting igror- 
ance, waste, war debt, foreign competition, 
Government interference, fighting to clothe 
and feed and house the human race in such 
a way as to justify the word “ civilisation." 
= These are objects well worthy of the 
united efforts of capital and labour. 

When once we get hold of the idea of a 
trade as a unit, as a branch of natioral 
service, When we begin to realise the truth 
that the whole is greater than the part, 
that the best way to be a successful man 
is to belong to a successful trade, then all 


sorts of fascinating possibilities open up 
to us. 

If you will take the Whitley Report 
with these ideals in mind and read 
between the lines, you will begin to realise 
what the new spirit in industry is capable 
of doing. When we get an Industrial 
Council or Trade Parliament in every 
trade, there will at last be a chance for the 
full development of cach trade for the 
benefit of the nation and of all those 
engaged in it. We shall then be able to 
complete the process of pulling the trades 
together. 

The war has shown to some extent what 
can be done in this way. The Govern- 
ment has taken whole trades and managed 
them as trades ; and output, wages, and 
profits have increased enormously. These 
trades now begin to realise the benefits of 
a united policy, but in future they will do 
it themselves without the help or hindrance 
of the Government. | 

Self-government for industry, a trade 
parliament in every trade, will enable us 
to get rid of most of the muddle and mis- 
understarding of the past, and to develop 
on sound and progressive lines in the 
future. 

Among the many opportunities that will 
open up there will at last be a chance to 
give to labour an insight into some of the 
difficulties of commerce and industry, a 
chance to put up a decent fight against the 
foreigner, to get the tariff question out of 
the cockpit of party politics, to get the 
management of the trade into the hands of 
the trade and out of the hands of the 
Government, a chance for each trade to 
pull its full weight, a chance to recon- 
struct on sound lines, to develop the big 
idea in business, to make science and 
education main issues instead of side 
shows. 
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The Unrest in the Printing World. 


HE difficult position created in the 
T printing world by the action of 
the Manchester and Liverpool 
Typographical Society in demanding 
another increase in wages so soon after 
the increase given recently, needed all 
the wisdom of the Master Printers’ 
Federation on the one hand and of the 
leaders of the Typographical Society 
on the other hand, in order to prevent 
it developing into one of open hos- 
tility. 

It seems strange that any one section 
of a society can jcopardise the position 
of a whole trade by precipitate action. 
Had the demand come from a national 
soclety it would have had a different 
appearance, but in this case it is the 
Manchester and Liverpool section that 
precipitated the crisis, and one cannot 
but remember that it was tlis same 
section that was responsible for the last 
demand, made in defiance of the emphatic 
promise previously given that no further 
demand would be made unless conditions 
so greatly changed as to necessitate a 
further increase. 

We understand that when this society 
was reminded of their engagement and 
asked to show in what way conditions 
had altered for the worse to the employee, 
no satisfactory answer could be given 
or was cven attempted, the reply being 
mercly that they desired such increase 
simply because employees in other trades 
had secured it. What their excuse for 
this further demandis we do not know, but 
it is evident to every one that during the 
few wecks that have clapsed since the 
last agreement was made, conditions have 
not altered to any extent that would 


justify a further demand for an increase 
of 15/- per week in addition to all previous 
increases. 

Such action as that now under consider- 
ation looks too much like trying to take 
advantage of the present unfortunate 
position of the trade. The employers 
have great difficulty in getting their 
orders turned out in anything like the 
time required, simply because they cannot 
secure employees sufficient to do the neces- 
sary work thereon. Can it be that the 
employecs knowing this are out to exploit 
the situation, and are determined to take 
advantage of the position in which their 
employers and the public find them- 
selves ? It is to be hoped that such a 
course, 1f such be the case, will be openly 
disavowed by the men's leaders at head- 
querters, for anything more inimical to 
the welfare of the country can hardly be 
imagined. 

We understand that the masters were 
perfectly willing to discuss matters froma 
national standpoint, but did not feel 
called upon to enter into negotiations for 
a sectional settlement, and in this, in our 
judgment, they have shown eminent busi- 
ness ability. All such. questions, which 
are really national and not sectional, 
should be dealt with nationally. 

It is a source of much satisfaction that 
such a condition could not arise in our 
trade, as happily all agreements are' 
national agreements. Consequently it is 
impossible for any one section to upset 
the whole of the trade by prccipitate 
action ; neither do we believe that the 
officials of the Men's Union would coun- 
tenance any such action were it 
attempted. | 
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Convention of the LAM P.E. 


HE Twenty-second Annual Conven- 
T tion of the International Associa- 
ton of Manufacturing Photo- 
Engravers was called to order as scheduled, 
Thursday, June 20th, at 10 a.m., by Mr. 
Charles J. Doyle, Chairman of the Detroit 
Photo-Engravers' Association, in the large 
Meeting Hall of the Hotel Tuller. There 
were present about 250 delegates, reprc- 
senting over one hundred businesses from 
afl parts of the country. 

The Officers’ Reports, compiled in a 
pamphlet of thirty-eight pages, were read 
and created a decided impression in the 
minds of the audience. These reports 
amply demonstrated the seriousness of 
the situation and the clarity of vision and 
power of analysis possessed by the men in 
charge of the affairs of the photo-engraving 
industry. 

Aside from the routine work of the 
Convention the discussions had upon all 
important topics proved of great interest, 
and were participated in by practically 
every member. Everyone seemed to feel 
that he was a part of the Convention, and 
all appeared to be willing to contribute in 
thought and words to the success of the 
industry. 

Among the most important addresses 
made were the following : '' The Problem 
of Materials," by A. J. Newton; “ The 
Problem of Labour,” by Charles A. 
Stinson; ' The Problem of Business,” 
by E. W. Houser and Roger Cunningham ; 
“The Problem of Prices," by Adolph 
Schuetz and F. W. Gage; “ The Neces- 
sity of Proper Accounting Methods," by 
Joseph Mack; “ The Question of Credits 
and Collections in War-time," by E. A. 
LeGros ; “ The Necessity of Cost Finding,” 
by M. J. Colgan and N. T. Mears. 


The War Service Committee's Report, 
made by President E. C. Miller, was pro- 
nounced by all as the most remarkable 
document ever presented concerning the 
photo-engraving industry. 

Another progressive step, and one of 
great importance, was the preparation 
and issuance in pamphlet form of a com- 
plete accounting system suitable for photo- 
engravers, drafted by Robert McIntosh & 
Co., certified public accountants, for the 
International Association. This was also 
given to the visitors printed in permanent 
booklet form. 

The most interesting and important work 
of the Convention was the discussion of 
the Cost Committee’s Report, which dealt 
with the cost of production during the 
twelve months ending May 31st, 1918, and 
which demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the cost of photo-engravings was mounting 
steadily and. that the standard scale as 
now constituted was inadequate to meet. 
the new cost conditions. An evening 
session was held and the subject was 
discussed from every angle by all those 
present. A secret ballot was taken on 
which every one had an opportunity to 
express his personal views on the question 
of revising the figures on the standard 
scale. The result of the secret ballot was 
unanimously in favour of revision. ` 

It was finally decided unanimously, 
that the standard scale be revised on the 
following basis :—— 

Square finish half-tones: minimum 

charge (5 square inches), $3.00. 

Zinc etchings: minimum charge (5 

square inches), $2.00. 

The succeeding figures on the standard 
scale to be computed on the following 
basis : 
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Square finish half-tones, $2.50 plus 
lOc. per square inch up to 50 square 
inches ; lóc. per square inch there- 
after. 

Zinc etchings, $1.66; plus 6c. per 
square inch up to 50 square inches ; 
10c. per square inch thereafter. 

The new rate of zinc etchings is based 
upon the fact well known for years, that 
zinc etchings cost two-thirds as much as 
square finish half-tones. Although this 
cost fact has been known for years 
especially to all those who operate cost 
systems, this is the first time in the history 
of the business that the cost of zinc etch- 
ings has been taken into consideration in 
establishing a selling period. 

The Cost Committee was instructed to 
prepare the revised standard scale, this 
latter to become effective Sept. 1st, 1918. 

The scarcity of labour came in for con- 
siderable discussion, and the restrictions 
placed by the Government upon certain 
materials was also considered. A Special 
Committee was appointed to engage in 
rescarch work and to find substitutes for 
unusually expensive, restricted and un- 
obtainable materials, and to encourage 
and pass upon all inventions of interest 
to the trade. 

The Cost Committee was instructed to 
encourage cost finding and to gather 
statistics pertaining to the cost of produc- 
tion covering an immense quantity of 
plates, for the purpose of determining at 
all times in the future, a selling price fair 
alike to the producer and the consumer. 


GIVEN a skilled. staff, each member 
competent in lis own department, with a 
suitable environment, there 1s no reason 
why England cannot produce as satisfac- 
tory work in collotype as is done in half- 
tone letterpress, or in photogravure. 


The Industrial Re- 


construction Council. 


N important series of lectures is 
A announced by this Council for the 
autumn and winter. The frst 
of these will be given by the President of 
the Board of Trade on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 2nd, Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., occupy- 
ing the chair. Other lectures will follow 
at fortnightly intervals. The lectures will 
be held at the Saddlers’ Hall, Cheapside, 
at 4.30 p.m. The complete list is as 
follows :— 


Wednesday, October 2nd.-—‘‘ Commerce 
and Industry after the War." Lec- 
turer, Rt. Hon. Sir Albert Stanley, M.P. 
(President of the Board of Trade), 
Chairman, Rt. Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P. 


Wednesday, October 16th. —'' Principles 
of Reconstruction." Lecturer, Rt. Hon. 
Christopher Addison, M.D., M.P. (Minis- 
ter of Reconstruction). Chairman, Rt. 
Hon. the Lord Mavor of London (Alder- 
man Sir Charles A. Hanson, Bart., M.P.) 


Wednesday, October 30th.—" Functions 
of the Government in Relation to 
Industry." Lecturer, Mr. W. L. 
Hichens (Managing Director, Cammell, 
Laird & Co.). Chairman, Sir Wilfrid 
Stokes, K.B.E. (President, Industrial 
Reconstruction Council). 


13th.—'' Inter- 
national Trade." Lecturer, Si Arthur 
Stcel-Maitland, Bart., M.P. (Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade). Chairman, 
Rt. Hon. Lord Burnham, C.B. 

Wednesday, November 27th.—'' Labour 
and Industrial Development.”  Lec- 
turer, Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn (Chair- 
man, Industrial Reconstruction Coun- 


Wednesday, November 
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cil). 
M.P. 


Chairman, Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, 


Wednesday, December llth.—"' Science 
and Industry." Lecturer, Sir William 
S. McCormick, LL.D. (Department of 
Industrial and Scientific Research). 
Chairman, The Marquess of Salisbury, 


K.G. 


Germany and 
Business after the 
War. 


HE Dorking Chamber of Commerce 
has set an example of patriotism 
that may well be followed bv all 

other Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the countrv, in that it has laid its plans 
to defeat Germanv's business endeavour 
in its own district, when the attempt is 
made, as undoubtedly it will be made 
when the war is over. 

The resolution referred to shows that 
the cry “ Be kind to Germany " finds no 
echo in the councils of the Chamber. 
Not that it 1s thirsting for the blood of the 
German, but has come to the conclusion 
that the sins of the past must be completely 
atoned for before anything like business 
relations can be established once more. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. F. S. 
Corkett, the proposer of the resolution, 
feels very deeply upon the subject. We 
must say we have every sympathy with 
him in the attitude he has taken up and 
we congratulate him that he has so 
effectually pleaded his case that he has 
carried the Council of the Chamber with 


him, and we heartily trust that other 
Chambers of Commerce will be spurred to 
a similar effort, and so prevent Germany 
from obtaining once more such a hold 
upon British trade as she had in pre-war 
davs. . 

The Resolution, passed by the Dorking 
Chamber of Commerce in General Meeting, 
was as follows :— 

“ That this meeting of the Council and 
members of tke Dorking and District 
Chamber of Commerce having noted with 
profound astonishment and regret the 
entirely unjustified hatred and ill-will of 
the German people towards the inhabitants 
of the British. Empire, and particularly 
their most cruel and inhuman treatment 
of the British prisoners in their hands, 
and as an expression of this Chamber's 
detestation of such unparalleled inhuma- 
nitv, hereby pass the following resolution 
and at same time ask all Chambers of 
Commerce and Mercantile Institutions 
throughout the Empire to unite with us 
and pass a similar resolution : 

“That notwithstanding whatever may 
be the terms of peace that may hereafter 
be decided on, this Chamber of Commerce 
will exclude for a period of 25 years from 
the date of the declaration of peace any 
German from membership of this Chamber ; 
will boycott by all means in their power 
all productions of German origin or 
manufacture ; will refuse to deal directly, 
or indirectly, with German houses of 
business, or treat with agents of such 
German businesses. Further, they will 
refuse to deal with anv person whatsoever 
who knowingly buvs anv German product 
when British. products of the same nature 
are obtainable, and will also refuse to 
support any paper or other publication 
that advertises goods of German manu- 
facture." 
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Welcoming New Employees. 


OHN DYER, LTD., of Southsea, have a 
very fine way of welcoming new 
emplovees. 

The following printed card is given to 
each new worker :— 

To My FELLow WORKER: 
Mr. NEW-COMER. 

In the name of the firm and staff I offer 
you a rea) hearty welcome and hope you 
will quickly settle happily with us: 

John Dyer's Progressive Council exists 
to maintain a loyalatmosphere to the firm 
and each other, and by its humanising 
efforts to make business a thing of dignity, 
pleasure and mutual progress. 

Under the Council there are the Sports, 
Social, and Library Committees,and your 
contribution, according to talent, will 
be welcomed. 

A suggestion scheme affords you oppor- 
tunity to give the house full benefit of 
ycur business experience, and everyone 


A Success R ecipe. 


T is always interesting to read the 

|| opinions of those who are qualified 
by their experience and commercial 

position to speak with authority, and to 
be acknowledged as leaders in their 
department of authority. Therefore im- 
portance will be attached to the prescrip- 
tion for the young man ambitious to reach 
success, as set out by the world's largest 
industrial employer, Elbert H. Gary. 
There are eight of them, as follows :-— 

1. He should be honest, truthful, sin- 
cere, and serious. 

2. He should believe in and preach and 
practise the Golden Rule. 

3. He should be strong and healthy, 
phvsically and morally. 

4. His habits and mode of living should 
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is expected to freely advance opinions or 
criticisms. 

A Thrift Club has been instituted in 
order to encourege thrift— money can be 
withdrawn for the Summer and Christmas 
holidays as desired. 

You have reccived your appointment 
not only because of certain capabilities, 
but also upon the estimate of your per- 
sonal character and progressive temper 
of mind. 

This being so, should the time come 
when things secm.,to go wrong, or you 
think you should be making an advance, 
why not first have a chat as to your 
prospects here—we are out to serve cach 
other— not ourselves onlv. Any general 
information or legal, if possible, that would 
assist you in your personal development 
is offered with true pleasure. 

B. W. VEYSEY, 
Managing Director. 


be temperate and clean, and his compan- 
ions selected with regard to their character 
and reputation. 

5. He should possess good natural 
ability and a determination constantly to 
improve his mind and memory. 

6. He should possess a good education, 
including particularly the fundamentals, 
such as mathematics, grammar, spelling, 
writing, geography and history ; and also 
a technical education concerning the 
lines he proposes to follow. 

7. He should be studious and thought- 
ful, keeping his mind upon a subject until 
it is mastered. 

8. He should be conscientious, modest 
but courageous, energetic, persistent, 
even-tempered, economical, faithful and 
loyal to his fricnds and the interests he 
represents. 
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aS eee MUI UN NUUSUO AU — Saine 


What is Cost?” 


OST may be defined as the sum of 
all the expenses direct and in- 
direct. incurred in the production 

of a given article. It is the exact point 
between profit and loss. Yet how many 
manufacturers know the exact amount 
they make, or lose, on each job they carry 
out ? 


What is meant by a Cost System P 


A Cost System implies a systematic 
method of discovering cost, as opposed 
to guessing. It means a certain amount 
of routine, for no proper system can be 
evolved which does not necessitate some 
clerical work and the keeping of various 
forms. | 


What are the main essentials of a proper 
Cost System ? 

They are that it should be: (1) simple, 
(2) accurate, and (3) elastic. It should be 
simple, because simplicity implies ease 
in operation as well as economy in clerical 
labour. It should be as accurate as pos- 
sible, for if its principles are not scientific, 
it will not command the assent of the trade, 
and, therefore, it will fail to secure that 
universal adoption which is so desirable. 
It should be elastic in order that it can 
be adapted to large and small shops alike. 


*Extracted from an article o on “ Science in 
Business," by J. Percy Plant, Joint Managing 
Director of Manifoldia, Ltd., and which appeared 
in ''The Business Man.”’ 


Previous Cost Systems. 


Of these two alone need be mentioned : 
(1) The system by which an identical 
percentage, sufficient to cover all general - 
expenses. and based on the previous year's 
profit and loss account, was added to wages 
and material alike. This is unscientific, 
because far too large a percentage has to 
be put upon material, and anyone using 
such a system would be quite out of the 
market when quoting against a competitor 
employing a more scientific system, on an 
order containing much material and little 
labour. 

It is true that the same manufacturer 
might successfully secure the jobs in 
which there was much labour and little 
material; but the tendency would be 
for him to secure this class of job alone, 
and he would probably, therefore. be 
much out of pocket at the end of the year. 
(2) The system by which, material being 
practically taken at cost price, a percentage 
was placed upon labour sufficient to bear 
all other expenses. This. again was 
unscientific, because it put all the expenses 
on to labour, and none on to material. 
The result would be that the manufacturer 
would secure those jobs in which there was 
a large amonnt of material, and lose those 
in which labour was the principal expense, 
and thus he would be unable to secure 
enough work to cover his general expenses. 
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A sound system of Costing must have the 
following essential points : 

(1) The cost per hour (if the work is 
done on time), or per piece unit (if the work 
is done on piece) must be found for each 
process in the busincss. 

(2) The hour or piece-unit cost should 
cover all the expenses of wages and general 
expenses (e.g., idle time. rent, rates, taxes, 
selling expenses and interest on capital, 
etc.). 

(3) A percentage sufficient to cover 
the cost of warehousing, handling and 
selling should be added to the nett cost 
of material. 

(4) The individual cost of each job 
on the above basis should be ascertained, 
to which should be added a reasonable 
amount for nett profit. 

(b) The above hour costs should be 
automatically checked at recurring in- 
tervals, so that the manufacturer may 
know that the hourly rates on which he 
is working are covering the costs of pro- 
duction. 


Enterprise. 


HE work of illustrating books and 
T magazines of fiction in this country 
is almost entirely in the hands of 
artists of the brush and pen ; very little 
of it indeed is touched by photographers. 
There is evidence, however, that photo- 
graphy in other countries is stepping into 
the field which has been so long the exclus- 
ive preserve of painting and drawing. 
Frederick Boissonnas, of Geneva, has 
met with considerable success in this 
direction, but the most striking proof of 
what can be done by the camera, in illus- 
trating works of fiction, comes from the 
Lejaren à Hiller Studios in Amcrica. 
Within the past few years hundreds of 
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pictures. bearing the cryptic signature 
of Lejaren à Hiller, have elbowed their 
way into the leading American maga- 
zines, such as '' The Saturday Evening 
Post," '' McClure’s,”’ ‘‘ Cosmopolitan," and 
'" Harper's Bazaar." 

At first readers were puzzled. These 
unusual pictures combined so many of 
the qualities of wash drawings with the 
pleasing gradations of photographs, that 
very few people could say whether they 
were produced by the brush or the camera. 
The pictures were all photographs, how- 
ever, and the explanation lies in the fact 
that the Hiller Studios are conducted 
by two traincd artists, Mr. Hiller and Mr. 
Fangel, both of whom had a wide experi- 
ence in illustrating stories and articles 
for popular magazines years before they 
tock up photography. When they 
eventually opened a photographic studio, 
they brought to their new work a thorough 
understanding of all that the author, the 
magazine editor and the reading public 
look for in illustrations. By long experi- 
ence they knew not only which were the 
best incidents to choose, but also how to 
make the most of those incidents. 

All this is just another example of that 
truth which has been so often emphasised 
in these pages: that there is hardly any 
limit either to the applications of photo- 
graphy or to the commercial possibilities 
that lie before those professional photo- 
graphers who combine technical knowledge 
with artistic ability —The Professional 
Photographer. 


(Continued from page 131). 
fronts during the present campaign, and 
we feel sure our readers will join in the 
wish that for the remainder of the war the 
good fortune that has been his portion 
hitherto may still attend him. 


(^ The Process Photogram.") September, 1918 


MONG those who were first called to 
AU the service of their country upon 
the outbreak of war was Lieut. 
Frank Morley Eamer, one of the directors 
of the Marshall Engraving Company, who 
when actively en- 
gaged in commercial 
life found part of 
his recreation in one 
of the Territorial 
units, the Middlesex 
Hussars, lst County 
of London Yeoman- 
ry. 

Entering thor- 
oughly into the 
spirit of the work, 
the annual manceu- 
vres became a 
source of great 
pleasure to him, 
and it was while his 
unit was thus en- 
gaged in 1914 that 
the news was con- 
veyed to them that 
war was declared, 
the consequence 
being the manceuvres were immediately 
abandoned, and the whole battalion were 
. mobilised on a war footing, on August 5th, 
1914. Soon as they were fitted out they 
were sent to the East Coast Defences, where 
Mr. Eamer served till the following April, 
when those who had volunteered for foreign 
service were drafted to Egypt, forming part 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
for the defence of the Suez Canal, etc. 

Here he took part in several engagements 
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did excellent work. 
completed he was transferred. during the 


and during August of the same year was 
attached to the Mediterranean Expedit- 
ionary force and sent with it to join in the 
Gallipoli campaign. where he took part 
in the actions at Suvla Bay and Chocolate 
Hill. 
It was while en- 
gaged in this expe- 
" dition that he was 
seized with dysen- 
tery and enteric. 
and was immediate- 
ly transferred to 
Malta, and upon 
recovery returned 
home to recuperate. 
He was, however, 
not long idle, for in 
the following Octo- 
ber he gained his 
commission as 
Second - Lieutenant 
and was immediate- 
ly after sent to 
France (Somme 
district) where he 
had charge of a 
labour party and 
Soon as this was 


following April, to the Machine Gun 
Corps, and upon completing his course 
of instruction was sent out to join 
the Salonica forces, where he arrived 
toward the close of the year 1917, and soon 
after secured his promotion as first lieu- 
tenant. 

Not many process men, we think, will 


have seen active service on so many 
(Continued on page 130). 
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Canadian Price- List for Pboto-Engravings. 


Terms : 30 days, net cash. | 


ENGRAVINGS ON COPPER. 


Per sq. Minimum 
inch. charge. 
s d. £ s. d. 
HALFTONES, Square Anish MeL T ———————— 0 11 012 6 
» Specially Stade a uber ad ERO E ERO P oCoO PU RE ET RSS OPE dees 1 53... O18 8 
" GlOSe-CUE uice ee ove peser De e Uc es A UEM QI A ets E E qe pM edd es 1 44... 016 8 
- WIP CCL oodd ver ete ERES veu REDE I VIRUS A SE ERN CENE NÉ ] 8 1 010 
JEWELLERY HALFTONES, direct (setting up extra at 6/3 per hour) ............... 2 | 1 0 19 
HIGHLIGHT HALFTONES 2: need oS ERU yuealnadissnietadieds ros tes gene RI URN EE 2 ] 115 5 
ENIAGEIQS ensued desta eit eius eon LES Na uE LUE E DU SA MOS TM EURO CLA PUES ] 8 111 3 
TECHNICAL AND MECHANICAL WORK, with special finishing and tooling ...... 1103}... 1 5 O0 
DuPLICATE HALFTONES: Charge at regular rates, less 10 per cent. ; 
COMBINATION: LINE AND HALFTONE ois cuss scuidheguawen senses PERENE EEE uo ko lee 2 1 111 3 
Extra negatives and inserting, 4/2 each. 
CoLourR PLATES, Duo-Tones, on basis of largest plate ............... esee 3 H.. 2 1 8 
“a vs Tri-Colours, on basis of largest plate ....................eeeeeeeess 5 74... 10 8 4 
- zi Quadri-Colours, on basis of largest plate ........................ 6 103 .. 12 10 O0 
SET OF Two CoLouR PLATES, one halftone and one line cut, including regis- 
tering, '' painting in," and proofs, per Square inch ....................eeee 2 ] 2 18 
Set of two colour plates, consisting of one combination line and 
halftone plate and one zinc plate, including registering, '' painting 
im. and proofs, per Square Inches sois ioien esee i epo T ESSEN 2 6 210 0 
Cutting out, vignetting and tooling on colour work, charged extra. 
In case of a long, narrow plate, the depth is to be reckoned at } the length. 
'' Rush " work and Copy to be reduced to 34 or less, to be charged double. 
LINE ENGRAVING On COPPET: iier sie dexter ene d eetet D aM e tud eie esi ds 1 3 11] 3 
SUR PRINTING, 21d. per square inch, Composition.extra. 
ENGRAVINGS ON ZINC. 
HALFTONES, square finish (85 lines or coarser) mounted or unmounted  ...... 0 9 0 10 6 
LINE ENGRAVINGS 21:56:50 ienai aE Un Ur EE es E caa tudo nus 0 5 0 6 3 
LINE WORK, requiring special care, such as maps, script, etc.  .........cceeeeees 0 9 . 012 6 
EMBOSSING OR REVERSE PLATES (zinc) oo... secece sees cece ee eeeeeeeneeeeesaeecesseeees 0 7.. 0 8 4 
LIPHO TRANSFERS ocnt pen eea ea REE qeereae fine Mee net quiu 0 3 .. 0 8 4 
CoLouR PLATES— 
2 Colours, in line, on basis of largest plate — ..................ceseseeeeees ] 51 111 3 
3 Colours, in Line, on basis of largest plate.............seeeeeeeseeeeeeeeee 92 ] 2 8 
4 Colours, in Line, on basis of largest plate...........ccccceeceeee cess esses 3 1.1! 3 6 
Ben Day Work charged extra at 84 per hour. 
GENERAL CHARGES. 
Circles, ovals and special Shapes ............eeeeeeseeeeesseeeee eene Poss EQ Led 3 13 extra. 
iod enc outside 7Jd., and inside 1/1. 
Extra black and white proofs, square finish ...........cccccccececeeececceeecceeeccecs 5d. each 
- m a VIPWOLUCE, we Musici eae E EPI ea 1/1 each. 


All Classes of Work Charged on Block Measure. 
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OFFICERS. 


President— 


MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 
og 
Vice-President— 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. 


g 
Treasurer— 


Mr. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., 
Milford House, 
Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


g 
Secretary— 


Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone : 5596 Bank. 


Telegrams: " Secreteau, Cannon, London.” 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications for 
the samé should be in the Secretary's 
hands by first post on Monday morning. 


e a 


The First Monday in each month will 
be an Open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The Council at Work. 


T meetings of the Council during 


the past month have not been so 

numerous as usual, the holiday 
feeling has been abroad in the country. 
As a consequence the demand upon the 
time of the Council has not been so 
great. We have not, however, perceived 
any slackening in the demand for special 
committees to consider some very impor- 
tant trade matters. The decisions at 
which these committees arrive will have 
a great influence upon the future of the 
trade. though it would be premature to 
give any indications of the matters under : 
discussion at the present moment. The 
trade. however, may rest assured that full 
particulars will be announced as soon as 
possible, when the whole of the work is 
completed. 

The trade has every reason to thank the 
Council for the position in which it finds 
itself to-day, for had it not been for the 
persistent work of the committee appoin- 
ted for the special purpose of dealing with 
the National Service Department in the 
matter of sccuring the few employees 
left to us, there would in all probability 
have been a considerable further drain 
upon the attenuated staffs employed to- 
day. 

It was not easy to get a promise to put 
process engravers upon the list of “ reserved 
occupations," but the Council felt that 
the trade had done so well in the matter 
of numbers given up to the army, etc., 
that it resolved a determined effort should 
be made to keep those left to us. Hence 
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a small but very representative deputation 
was appointed to interview the Depart- 
ment and to urge the claims of our trade. 
This they did with so much effect that the 
powers that be were really impressed with 
the claim made, but of course would not 
commit themselves. They must give the 
matter consideration. The need for men 
was so great, and there were one thousand 
and one reasons why the request should 
not be granted. Stil the deputation, 
while admitting all these matters, placed 
other views before the Department, for 
there are two sides to every question, and 
at length the business side view was 
made so clear to the authorities and 
with such effect that careful considera- 
tion was promised. 

If the Department expected the matter 
to close with this promise they were mis- 
taken, for those in whose hands were the 
negotiations were fully determined to do 
the best possible for the trade, so kept the 
matter moving until, in due course, they 
received an assurance that their request 
would be granted, but that nothing 
further could be said until the new list of 
reserved occupations was published. The 
result of it all is that process engraving 1s 
fully expected to be on that list when it 
appears, and the whole of our remaining 
staffs will be protected, and we shall be 
cnabled to carry on our businesses without 
immediate anxiety on that account, 

Further consideration has been given 
to the question of industrial reconstruction 
under the Whitley Council 5cheme, and the 
Council, together with the officials of the 
Men's Society, have the outline of what 
is proposed to be a complete scheme under 
discussion. Both sides arc looking at the 
matter from every point, and in view of 
its great importance, and considering 
the effect it may have upon the trade 
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for years to come. the subject will need 
the greatest care and mature consideration 
from the view of both employers and 
employees before it will be safe to launch 
such a scheme. When it is launched it is 
hoped that it will be so effective that both 
masters and men will give it a very hearty 
welcome and will look to it to be of the 
grcatest good to the trade. 

At one of our meetings we had the plea- 
sure of a visit from one of our members 
from the far north. He had many things 
of imterest to say to us, and wanted 
information re many things relating tp the 
work of the Federation. 

The President was at his best in assuring 
our visitor of the welcome of the Council 
and in explaining the various matters 
referred to, and answering the queries 
raised. Altogether it was an interesting 
interview, and one the Council feels will 
do a great deal of good. It would be 
an excecding great pleasure to the Council 
if other members coming from the country 
could make their visits coincide with the 
weekly meetings, and would: pay us 
a visit. It would do us good and we 
think they would go away with an en- 
hanced opinion of the Federation of which 
they are members. 

The Ministry of Labour sent a com- 
munication to the Council suggesting that 
one of its members should be appointed 
on the local Advisory Committee re 
returned disabled soldiers. This the 
Council proceeded to act upon, ae a feeling 
was expressed that process engravers 
were not represented as they should be 
on this body, and that is was essential that 
somcone conversant with the trade should 
take part in the matters that come up for 
discussion thereat. 

The question of the supply of metal has 
been engaging the careful attention of the 
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Council, and especially of the Metal 
Committee. To say that the outlook is 
gloomy is putting it rather mild, for while 
we do not wish the trade to take a too 
serious view of the position yet it is 
incumbent upon every process house to 
economise in every way possible. The 
quantity of metal immediately in sight is 
exceedingly small, and it is impossible to 
say how soon it will arrive ïn this country, 
for practically all our süpplies come from 
overseas. True, efforts are being made to 
produce rolled sheets in this country, but 
progress is somewhat slow and it is within 
the bounds of possibility that the supply 
may be exhausted before further ship- 
ments arrive. 

. Every effort is being made to induce the 
authorities to hasten our further supplies, 
and they have promised to help us in 
any way they can, but when every ship is 
needed for soldiers and food, it is quite 
evident that copper and zinc for proccss 
engravers must take a back seat, but what- 
ever the outcome may be the trade may 
rest assured that cverything possible is 
being done, and that grumbling will not 
help matters at all. The only thing that 
can help at all is economy in the use of 
the metal on hand. 

There have been several grumbles at 
the system of rationing metal to the vari- 
ous houses, but we think those houses who 
complain find it very much casier to do 
so than to suggest an alternative scheme 
that shall be more fair or successful 
than that adopted by the Council. 
There have been many ideas put forward, 
but every one of them fails at some very 
crucial point. and after many months’ 
work it has been shown that the system 
adopted by the Council is the only one 
that can give anything like a fair ration. 
Not that it gives any one house all it 


requires, but it does give every house its 
fair share of the metal that comes to hand, 
and perhaps the truest test of the fairness 
of the scheme is the practically universal 
complaint that no member is getting as 
much as he requires. Where everybody 
is short it is evident there is but one 
course open— that is economy. 

Questions re charging for various kinds 
of work are still coming to hand. It seems 
surprising that so many queries could be 
raised seeing such a complete price sche- 
dule has been issued, but so it is. There 
is evidently very much thought being 
brought to bear upon the production of the 
most effective illustration, and it is matter 
for congratulation that so many are 
busy endeavouring to produce pleasing, 
though perhaps somewhat complicated, 
effects. Still it makes for good business 
and enhances the prospects of process work 
when peace once more reigns over the 
world. 


The ‘Royal Photo- 
graphic Soctety. 


N view of the forthcoming 63rd Annual 

|| Exhibition of the above Society 

we understand that applications for 

space have been sent to all previous 

exhibitors, but that some of these fornts, 

from causcs that may easily be understood, 
have been returned to the Secretary. 

The great upset in the private as well 
as the business world occasioned by 
four years of war may easily account for 
many removals, etc. The Secretary will 
therefore be exceedingly pleased to hear 
from anyone who would like to have an 
application form, and especially will he 
be pleased to hear from old exhibitors 
whose forms have not reached them. 
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The Industrial Reconstruction Council. 


HIS Council have just issued their first 
T half-yearly report and express 
therein general satisfaction at 
the progress already made. They say 
that “there is general recognition on all 
hands of the need for organisation. Trade 
Associations are experiencing a great 
accession of membership, and workers are 
flocking into their trade unions. This 
strengthening of associations and unions 
is almost entirely due to the belief that 
joint bodies will be formed, and it is per- 
haps the most striking practical result of 
the work that is being done at the 
moment. 


«The work of the Ministry of Labour in 
promoting Joint Standing Industrial 
Councils, and of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction in connection with Industrial 
Reconstruction Committees, appears to 
be reaching out over the whole range of 
industries. and the prospects of the early 
establishment of a general joint advisory 
system for Government purposes seem to 
be extremely bright." 

As might be fully expected, it 1s not 
every employer or every employee who is 
thoroughly convinced of the value of the 
organisation, consequently the Council 
say they notice '' with regret a tendency 
among employers in certain quarters to 
restrict the function of joint bodies to 
what are known as ' Labour questions.’ 
These employers in our view fail to realise 
the added strength which they could 
secure by co-operation with labour in any 
future discussion as to Government 
activities in connection with their trade. 
The Council have issued a manifesto 
dealing with this point and claiming that 


the Government should in all trading 
matters consult only joint bodies. If 
discussions are confined to ‘ Labour 
questions ' the main object of the Joint 
Industrial Councils will be sacrificed.” 

The report then proceeds to point out 
that ‘‘ there is still a great deal of work to 
be done in the education of the public as 
to the true needs of industry and the real 
functions of Industrial Councils, and this 
is.work to which the I. R.C. is devoting its 
whole energies and attention." 

An important series of Conferences 
has been arranged and will be held 
at 6 p.m. in the Hall of the Institute 
of Journalists, at fortnightly intervals, 
alternately with the lectures at the 
Saddlers' Hall, of which particulars 
have already been published. The first 
of these will be opened by Mr. Robert 
Wilson, of the Ministry of Labour, on 
Tuesday, September 10th, with an address 
on Works Committees. On September 
24th the subject will be Trade Boards 
and the speaker Mr. J. J. Mallon, of the 
Anti-Sweating League. The other con- 
ferences will deal in turn with Interim 
Industrial Reconstruction Committees, 
The Place of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the Whitley Scheme, Women in Indus- 
try, The Trade Union of the Future, 
Functions of Industrial Councils, and 
Restriction of Output. No tickets will be 
required. 

In conclusion the report says: ‘ After 
six months' work the Committee are more 
than ever convinced of the enormous pos- 
sibilities of the movement, and of the 
urgent necessity for realising some, at 
least, of the ideals for which the Council 
is striving before the actual peace period 
arrives.” 
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Musin gs on Process. 
By T. E. James. 


T would be an interesting study to 
I follow the fortunes of the process 
engraving industry from its incep- 
tion to the present day, that is, of course, 
supposing a chronicler could be found 
who possessed the necessary knowledge 
and experience, with the ability to put 
that information into a readable style. 

It is evident that such a narrator must 
of necessity belong either to the employ- 
ing or employed section of the craft. 
Consequently it seems more than probable 
that his views and conclusions might be 
tinged by his predilections for either the 
one side or the other. 

It is a far cry from the days when pro- 
cess houses could charge 2/- or 2/6 per 
square inch for an ordinary half-tone 
portrait. Those days have long since 
passed away. Yet there are those still 
in the trade who look back upon “ the 


good old times," the days preceding even 


the advent of the trade schools and 
polytechnics— days when the “expert ” 
etcher could demand and obtain his £4 
or over £5 per week, and when every 
worker felt that he and he alone knew the 
best method of producing a required 
result, and jealously guarded his so-called 
secrets. Days when men “ invented " 
methods and processes, and exploited the 
unwary, frequently securing high prices 
for useless formulas. Those were the 
days before etching machines were heard 
of, and the Levy screen was in its infancy, 
and routers, bevellers, and planers were 
unknown. Yet with all these disadvan- 
tages many workers could manage to 
turn out some exceedingly good work. 
Houses who had the good fortune to have 


workmen who were capable of producing 
the best work were, of course, greatly 
envied by those who were less fortunate, 
and as first-class specimens were rare, and 
good work was rarer still, it goes without 
saying that when a really good specimen 
was produced it was considered very 
valuable as showing the high standard of 
the work of the house in which it was 
produced ; and as their proofs were the 
chief means by which new business could 
be procured—reputations then not having 
been made--it was, of course, greatly to 
the interest of every house in the trade 
to get a collection of the best proofs 
possible. 

Consequently the temptation to procure 
them in any way possible sometimes 
seemed quite irresistible, so that it was no 
rare thing to be shown the same proof by 
two or three different workmen as their own 
personal work, or even by two or three 
different houses as the production of their 
firm. 

The writer recollects an amusing inci- 
dent of those days in which a very beauti- 
fully vignetted portrait figured. It was 
shown him by a reputable firm of process 
engravers as a specimen of their own 
work, and they invited him to give them a 
trial, and promising to give a reproduc- 
tion equally good in every respect, at, I 
think, one shilling and sixpence per 
inch : a remarkably low price at that time. 

A few days later I had occasion to call 
upon another house who advertised them- 
selves as process engravers, in order to 
consult’ them respecting some work they 
had in hand. During our conversation the 
manager asked me if I had seen the latest 
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specimen of their work. My reply being 
in the negative, he took from his port- 
folio a proof which turned out to be from 
the very same plate as that already shown 
me by the other house. But stranger 
still, about a week later the representative 
of a third house showed me the self- 
same specimen, jealously guarded and 
fastened in his album of specimens, and 
quoted me that quality of work at 1/- 
per square inch. Which of the three 
firms really produced the plate, or whether 
either of them did, I never knew, but the 
incident shows how in the very early days 
houses and men preyed upon one another 
in a manner little to their credit. 

The drop from 2/6 per square inch to 
pre-war prices has of course enormously 
increased the demand for process blocks, 
and has to a great extent been brought 
about by the mechanical appliances now 
used in their production, but it is to be 
feared the main cause of the slaughtering 
of prices was the want of an organisation 
on the part of the masters as well as on the 
part of the men, and the absence of any 
attempt at co-operation between the em- 
ployers and employees. 

It was taken for granted that if a house 
succeeded, or thought it succeeded, in 
perfecting its methods of production, by 
which it considered it could produce 
cheaper than any other house in the trade, 
and chose to divide this saving with the 
customers, it was at perfect liberty to do 
so and no one could have any cause of 
complaint, as the house by drawing to 
itself a larger bulk of business would be 
doing itself a good service and securing 
a larger profit, and at the same time help- 
ing its customers. l 

But has this ever been the case ? Can 
any process house so organise its business 
that it can produce at a much lower cost 


than its competitors? The proposition is 
very much open to question, for conditions 
in process houses alter almost from hour 
to hour, thus preventing any real organi- 
sation of the day’s work. 

But beyond these reasons is there not 
another and greater cause for the fall in 
prices, viz., that of insane competition 
upon price only— fostered as it has been by 
so many customers who cared only for 
price and put quality and service altoge- 
ther out of the question. Houses started 
in business with limited capital with one 
or two good customers, perhaps personal 
friends, who kept them supplied with 
pretty nearly as much work as they could 
reasonably produce, in addition to other 
orders that came to hand from time to 
time ; but the days came when thos one 
or two accounts ran low in orders and the 
engraver felt the pinch, so he went, out 
into the market and quoted low prices 
in order to tempt new customers to place 
orders with him, and so deprive the house 
already producing the work of a continu- 
ance of the same, he promising himself 
that when he once more got busy with his 
old accounts he would drop the cheaper 
work and revert to that at higher prices. 
But alas! the disillusionment came. He 
found he had built upon a quicksand, and 
having once commenced cutting prices 
he had to continue on those lines, with 
the result that eventually he found 
there were no higher prices, for he had 
been compelled to drop all to the lower 
levels, doing both himself and his 
competitors an injury, for it would seem 
that experience teaches that once a house 
commences cutting prices it is practically 
an impossibility to retrace the path and 
get back to the old level. 

It appears as though it took the greatest 
war in history to teach process engravers, 
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both employers and employees, how neces- 
sary it is to draw together and find in 
hearty co-operation and mutual confidence 
the solution of the problem of price and 
wages ; consequently we see the workers’ 
union now getting into its fold practically 
every employee in the trade, and at the 
same time nearly 100 per cent. of the 
masters combining in a federation for the 
purpose of securing a fair price for their 
production, and to enable them to pay a 
fair price to their employees, for previous 
to the war along with the reduction 
in price to the customer there went on 
another process, that of lowering the pay 
of the workmen, so that the men doing a 
particular portion of the work which at 
one time, say 15-20 years ago, was paid 
for at the rate of £4 to £5 per week, were 
happy if they, just previous to the war, 
could procure 2/10/- per week, in fact 
they rarely, if ever, asked for more. Now, 
why this change? Was it because of the 
surplus number of workmen in the trade ? 
There was no evidence of such a super- 
abundance, for it was nearly always as 
difficult to get really first-class workmen 
asit was 15-20 years ago. It is true there 
were good moderate men, men who can 
always command the Trade Union rate of 
pay, but where were the high-class men 
who could turn out the best work in a 
fairly short space of time, and demand a 
wage in proportion ? They seemed to be 
few and far between. WHY ? 

Is the answer to be found in an article 
in a recent issue of this magazine, viz., 
that the blame is on the shoulders of the 
men themselves? In a highly artistic 
trade such as this, where there is plenty of 
room for individuality, every man should 
use his best endeavours to make himself 
thoroughly master of his portion of the 
art, and make up his mind to give the 


best day's work possible— for there must 
not be any *''ca-canny " methods-—and 
then demand a wage equivalent to the 
value of his output. There are plenty of 
houses who are looking out for first-class 
men, and from personal experience I am 
persuaded that should any worker, realis- 
ing in himself that he can attain to higher 
proficiency in his work, determine to do so, 
he would have no difficulty in finding a 
position and receiving pay equal to 
his ability. | 

I am quite aware that men who stand 
out head and shoulders above their 
fellows are frequently marked men who 
meet with but scant appreciation on the 
part of their fellow workmen, who not 
infrequently put every obstacle possible in 
their way in order to check their progress, 
for there is no doubt much too good reason 
to believe that what the writer of the 
article referred to says about taunts and 
quips has too much truth in it. 

Has not the day arrived when the 
Trade Unionist should recognise the fact 
that all men are not equal, and that his 
fellow workman, who is sufficiently am- 
bitious to make himself a better workman 
than the average, should be encouraged to 
forge ahead and so be able to demand and 
secure a better wage than his fellow, 
free from the petty annoyances and irri- 
tations with which he is so frequently met 
in his attempt to secure the results of the 
superiority of his work, or methods, or 
both? It may not be possible to do this 
in all trades, but in such a highly artis- 
tic trade as process there is surely plenty of 
room for individualitv, and it should be 
encouraged, and we think it would be 
found that the employers are ready to 
encourage it if they are only backed up by 
their employees and the employee by his 
Union. 
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British Photographic 


Chemicals. 


EFORE the war the manufacture of 
B the principal photographic deve- 
lopers was one of Germany’s 
monopolies due to the fact that Germany 
so largely controlled the coal tar and dye 
industries, and that these developers are 
derivatives of coal tar. 

During the war it was essential that 
there should be adequate supplies of 
developers for the increasingly important 
part which photography was to take in 
modern warfare, and in diverse work of 
national importance. Johnson & Sons, 
of Finsbury, commenced the manufacture 
in the Autumn of 1914, and were the first 
to produce these chemicals on a large 
scale. The following, which are the most 
important and of the greatest value in 
photography, are now being produced :-- - 

Amidol.—The developer for bromide 
papers. 

Paramidophenol.—A developer and a 
base for pharmaceutical chemicals. 

Metol.—- The most popular and universal 
developer for plates, films. gaslight 
and bromide papers. 

Glycin.—A developer used in process 
and technical work, and for time and 
tank development. 

After the war the manufacture of these 
developers as a British industry from 
British coal is now firmly established by 
Johnson & Sons, on a sufficient scale to 
supply the demand of the Empire, and to 
compete in the markets of the world. 

The other chemicals manufactured by 
this firm are: Ammonium molybdate, acid 
molybdic, molybdic anhydride, copper 
nitrate, iron perchloride, and silver pro- 
tcinate. 

All these chemicals previously to the 
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war were almost entirely imported from 
Germany. The molybdenum salts are 
particularly interesting as being essential 
in the analysis of steel—the metal of war. 

Johnson & Sons invite enquiries from 
large users of photographic and other 
chemicals required for scientific, technical 
or industrial purposes. 


Cementing Machines 
on Floors. 


HE securing of machinery on foun- 
dations, as described hereafter, 
offers the advantage of cheapness 

and efficiency, and is especially adaptable 
to loft floorings for providing a very solid 
foundation. An excellent means for this 
purpose is found in the glycerine and 
litharge lute that combines iron as well as 
Portland cement or any other flooring 
material firmly with the iron frame of a 
machine. This cement is not susceptible 
to oil, water, acids and alkalies, etc., and 
is changed within a short time into very 
great and lasting firmness. The cement 
is prepared by a mixture of new glycerine 
and litharge powder in the proportion of 
4 litre glycerine and 5 kg. litharge, to be 
well kneaded until the mixture begins to 
harden ; this cement thus prepared must 
be used without delay, while in a soft and 
pliable state. The surfaces to be combined 
must be coated with glycerine and the 
cementing must proceed soon thereafter. 
Since the mass hardens rapidly, within 
about half-an-hour, the mixture has to be 
repeated anew for every operation. 
For counteracting heavy blows or 
thrusts or shaking , it is advisable to under- 
lay the frame with thick pieces of felting, 
to be impregnated with two parts of 
melted colophony and one part of oil. 


(“The Process Photogram.") September, 1918 


Ilford Rapid Panchromatic Plate. 


ESSRS. ILFORD, LTD., have accom- 
M plished what until now has 
seemed to be an unattainable 
feat—the producing of a rapid plate so 
Sensitive to all colours as to give correct 
colour values without the use of a com- 
pensating screen. 

We have just had the opportunity of 
testing the new plate, and find it to be, 
as was to be expected, clean in working, 
free from accidental defects, rapid in 
development and generally as perfect in 
all the ordinary qualities as a plate can be. 

The plate is a rapid one, but as with all 
similar plates, its speed varies with the 
quality of the light to which the exposure 
is made. To diffused north daylight at 
noon on a sunlit day in June its speed was 
found to be about 100 H. and D., or 150 
Watkins, while the speed to the light of 
the standard candle came out about 350 
H. and D. The plate is sufficiently rapid 
to allow of satisfactory instantaneous 
photographs being taken through the 
yellow filter recommended by Ilford, Ltd. 
in 1/25th second at f/8 on a bright dav. 

Tested in the spectroscope, the plate 
gives a chart showing an almost straight 
line from 400 to 585. We say almost a 
straight line because it is slightly, very 
slightly, curved, and there is faintly per- 
ceptible, when a V-shaped slot is used, a 
slight depression from 440 to 450, but this 
is so slight as to be practically invisible 
in the print made from the negative. 

Beyond the limits mentioned the curve 
becomes steeper until lost in the ultra- 
violet and infra-red. 

Experiments were also made by expos- 
ing behind a step wedge through red, 
green and blue filter screens, which toge- 
ther embraced the whole range of the 
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spectrum. The colours were found to be 
reproduced so nearly in their visual 
intensity that for ordinary purposes no 
filter would be required. 

Tests on everyday subjects confirm the 
spectroscopic reading. Two or three 
plates were exposed on the view over 
Russell Square Gardens from the office 
window, and showed excellent rendering 
of the varied tints of foliage and the 
distant terra-cotta coloured buildings. 
À plate exposed through a yellow filter of 
medium strength was practically indis- 
tinguishable from those exposed naked. 

One word of caution may here be 
given : like all colour sensitive plates the 
new panchromatic gives contrasts very 
readily, and so although a landscape in 
diffused light would be well exposed in 
the time given by Watkins’ meter, it is 
desirable to double that and shorten the 
time of development when the scene is 
illuminated by bright sunlight, otherwise 
the contrasts may be found to be excessive, 
and the same thing applies to the photo- 
graphing of flowers. 

When copying paintings showing bril- 
liant colour it may be necessary to employ 
a yellow filter. The makers suggest p. 
nitro-phenol sodium salt, but Filter 
Yellow K of a deep strength free from any 
mixture of red has, in our hands, given 
perfect results on a carefully measured 
colour chart. 

It may be, of course, that the colours 
in the picture do not require to be trans- 
lated into corresponding shades of mono- 
chrome, and the photographer who is 
accustomed to such work will know how to 
vary the colour filter to get the result he 
wants. 


The ratios for three-colour work are 
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given as—-blue 1, green 1] to 14, and red 1. 

In copying glass ware, bright metal or 
other subjects reflecting white light from 
the surface, it may be desirable to employ 
a strong filter, as above mentioned, to get 
rid of the glare caused by the excess of 
ultra-violet light and to reduce the 
reflections to just such an amount as are 
scen by the eye, and not to conceal entirely 
the underlying shadows. 

From what has been said it will be seen 
that the plate cannot be worked in red or 
orange light ; it may be safe to do so in the 
light passing through the deep green 
windows in the Society's dark room lan- 
tern, but we have preferred to fill the slides, 
develop and fix the plates in total darkness. 
The card issued with each box of plates 
gives the time of development at various 
temperatures and has been found quite 
reliable. 

Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., are to be congratu- 
lated on their latest achievement.— 
W.B.F., J-M., from The Photographic 


Journal 


Ortrified 
Photography. 

HE use of photography in the 
ornamentation of china, earthen- 
ware, glass, etc., has frequently 

been attempted, but with a very meagre 


amount of success, the processes proving: 


non-commercial, owing to the intricate 
methods used to procure the desired 
results. They have been interesting 
chemical experiments, but their practical 
usefulness has been very small indeed. 
There has, however, just been placed on 
the market a new process produced by 
Mr. Lcuis Crabtree, who claims to have 
succeeded where all others have hitherto 
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failed. He says: *‘ The vitrified photo- 
graph is no longer the dream of the expert, 
but an acomplished actuality, as easy and 
certain of production as the well-known 
P.O.P. print.” 

This vitrified photograph is a photo- 
graphic positive produced on the glazed 
surface of china, earthenware, etc., etc., 
in such a way that when it is fixed in 
the ordinary potting kiln it becomes 
incorporated in the glaze of the article 
being baked; it therefore becomes as 
permanent as the china itself. 

A pleasing feature of the process is that 
it is not confined to ordinary black and 
white pictures, but also in a carefully 
selected range of the choicest art colours. 
Further, the subjects can be produced 
in colours so that fruit and flowers, birds, 
landscapes, etc. can be reproduced in 
their natural colours by this process, and 
those who have seen the reproductions 
pronounce them to be the most beautiful 
examples of the photographic art possible, 
or in the language of one of the highest 
photographic authorities in the U.S.A. : 
“It is the last word in colour photo- 
graphy." 

Specimens of the work have been sub- 
mitted to the highest photographic author- 
ities in:the United Kingdom, and have 
been pronounced to be the most beautiful 
examples of the photographic art produc- 
able by any process. 

The fields in which the process will 
become available are almost innumerable 
providing the price can be brought within 
reasonable dimensions, though we do not 
anticipate it will in any way affect current 
methods at an early date. As an example 
of prices required for this class of work we 
may mention that the cost of a portrait 
by the process produced on a china 
plaque varies from one to twenty guineas. 


«* The Process Photogram.’’) September, 1918 


Enlarging from 


Prints. 


NE very successful exhibitor makes 
his large prints from small ones, 
instead of enlarging from the 

negative. His first business is to get a 
small contact print exactly as he wishes 
the large one to look: and, as this is 
only small, it is not a very costly business 
to make one after another until the result 
is just right. The small print is on a 
glossy self-toning paper, and is made of 
a brown and not purple colour. It is 
squeegeed to glass and photographed, 
through the glass, the new negative being 
three or four times (linear) the size of 
the original print. The photographing 
is done out-of-doors in a very strong 
direct light, but not in actual sunshine. 
The resulting negative shows very little 
sign of granularity, none at all in fact, 
and can be printed by contact without 
any further work on it at all The 
method is particularly useful for land- 
scapes which have had skies printed in ; 
and, generally, for subjects which call for 
some degree of dodging or shading in 
making the original print, as this dodging 
has only to be done once for all. 


Half- Tone Printing 
on Envelopes. 


E recently had occasion to print a 


half-tone of a factory building. 


on the back of about seventy-five 
thousand envelopes, a portion of them 
being of the ‘‘ window ” variety. The 
envelopes were all size ten and the half- 
tone about three and three-quarter inches 
high, so you will see that the height of the 


envelope was pretty well occupied by the 
cut. We were rather at a loss how to 
handle the job so as to have the over- 
lapping portions of the envelope show as 
little as possible, and there was the 
question of lumps in the gumming of the 
flaps to contend with. We ran the entire 
lot from one nickel-plated electro with 
practically no trouble from either 
source, and this is how we did it. 

Heretofore when we have had occasion 
to run a half-tone on an envelope, we have 
used a thin sheet of rubber as part of the 
packing, but while it helped it has never 
been entirely satisfactory. For the job 
I am writing about, the pressman took a 
piece of chamois skin and used that in the 
place of the rubber. Besides the chamois 
skin he used two oiled sheets of fifty- 
pound stock and a draw sheet of ordinary 
oiled tympan paper. | 

After running a little more than twenty- 
nine thousand envelopes, it became neces- 
sary to lift the job for a time so as to have 
the machine for other work. The tym- 
pan sheets show very plainly what the 
packing used saved us, for while the gum 
marks are conspicuous enough on them, 
on the envelopes there was no sign of a 
mark. Later a new packing was put on 
and the job finished. Towards the end 
of the run an extra large piece of gum 
was encountered and this made so big a 
hole that it was necessary to put a patch 
on to offset the depression. The cut was 
considerably “‘ pockmarked "’ when we got 
through, but the envelopes did not show it. 

We are telling you about this, thinking 
it may be of interest to your readers. 
Pass it on or not, just as you see fit. The 
out-look envelopes were those with a 
thin piece of transparent paper pasted 
over a cut-out window. 
O. R. THoMPsoN in The American Printer. 
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Mo: GATCHELL & MANNING, the well- 
known process house in Philadelphia, 

continue to send out some of the best 
advertising that comes to our hand. Practi- 
cally every piece that arrives bears the impress 
of a well-thought-out scheme, in which the 
hand of the writer is that of an artist in his 
profession. 

Whether it be their beautiful monthly en- 
titled “ Etchings,” or a folder showing their one- 
two-, three- or four-colour work, or simply 
a monthly reminder in the shape of a calendar, 
they are all equally good and bear strong testi- 
mony to the care and thought put into all their 
work. It would well pay other process en- 
gravers to carefully study the advertising of 
this firm. 

ROOF, being some 


recent examples ot 
designing, engraving and printing in 
two Or more colours. produced by the 
Gazette Printing Companv, Montreal, is a large 
quarto publication showing specimens of this 
company's work in colours and black and white. 
While there is nothing startling either in the 
treatinent or reproduction, yet there is evidence 
of great care and attention to finish in the 
specimens shown herein. The designs are good 
and well executed, and the colour work shows 
the subjects to great advantage. The Gazette 
Company evidently are in a position to success- 
fully undertake any of this class of work that 
may be entrusted to them. 
4E House oF HuBBELL, whose monthly, 
T '" Individuality,” still finds a welcome 
among a large circle of business men, 
continues to impress upon all and sundry 
the value of its organisation, and proves con- 
clusively its ability to produce iust what its 
clients desire, even though it mav be different 
from what they think they need. It takesa high 
class organisation to be able to show a customer 
he is on the wrong track, and to so convince 
him that he accepts that offered him instead. 
It is here that Hubbell's claim to excel. Their 
vast experience brought to bear upon a publicity 
campaign helps them to a true estimate of 
what is needed, and this experience they place 
at the client's disposal with a mutually satisfac- 
tory result. 
MPRESSIONS is the title of a monthly booklet 
I issued by the Patterson & White Com- 
panv, of Philadelphia, and it is published 
in the interests of good printing—their own in 
particular—and it is evident that the firm live 
up to the idea set out in their publication, for 
it is produced in an exceedingly attractive man- 
ner, well printed on good paper, with type very 
carefully chosen, so às to secure the special 
effects desired bv the appeal. An exceedingly 
good piece of sales promotion work, and wiil, 
without doubt, bring them very excellent returns. 


Th KLEARFLAX LINEN Ruc COMPANY send 


— 


us two of their booklets written for the 
purpose of interesting the public in the 
art of decoration, and very skilfully and success- 
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fully have they carried their idea into effect. 

How to decorate a room gives a series of talks 
on colour values and combinations that show a 
deep insight into the true value of colour in the 
decoration of the home, whilst ' The Rug and 
the Colour Scheme ”’ carries the argument much 
further, and moreover gives a series of fifteen 
colour plates emphasising the arguments 
adduced in their booklets. 

Together they form the most complete and 
effective treatise on the subject we have yet 
seen, yet they are not too large for the pocket. 
A good idea, thoroughly well carried out. : 


n a general sketch of the devel- 
opment of the routing machine, by 

Vernon Royle. An exceedingly in- 
teresting treatise showing the evolution of the 
routing machine from its inception to the present 
day. It is beautifully got up and thoroughly 
well illustrated, and though it consists of forty 
pages only, it has a fascinating story to tell and 
it tells it exceedingly well. 

Messrs. Royle & Sons, of Patterson, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., will be pleased to send a copy 
to any reader interested. We hope to give 
some extracts in a future number, showing 
illustrations of the various motors, etc. 

A Test," just issued by Barimar, Ltd., a 

London firm of scientific welders, which 
has built up an almost entirely new business of 
metal fusion for the repair or re-creation of 
fractured parts of machinery, deals interestingly 
with a highly technical subject in simple lan- 
guage. It shows how one firm has brought back 
into commission more than 20,000 British 
derelict machines now engaged on national 
service. Many of thedelicate processes by which 
complete metal fusion is brought about were 
practically German preserves in pre-war days. 
The booklet will be read with interest by many 
people who follow approvingly the growth of - 
British industries in which the alien formerly 
flourished. To any reader who possesses frac- 
tured machinery a copy will be sent post free 
on application to Barimar, Ltd., 10 Poland 
Strect, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


LITTLE booklet, entitled '' The Welding 


T Book or BETTER BUSINESS is a well- 
illustrated and  well-produced quarto 

publication dealing with art metal office 
furniture, the result of thirty years' study of 
the subject. The whole scheme of the publica- 
tion is good. It has been well thought out and 


'the scheme of illustration is excellent, showing 


the articles in their most enticing condition. 

The editor, engraver and printer are all alike 
to be congratulated upon the success achieved, 
for without doubt this is one of the best pubEca- 
tions of its kind. The one blemish we note is 
in the size of the type page. This, in our judg- 
ment, has been made too large, and the conse- 
quent encroachment of the printing on to what 
should be part of the margins, is, we think, the 
one blemish in an otherwise high-class production. 
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Tou our gr om wa tts w7 alue. 


could get this one thought firmly 

into their minds, understanding it 
fully and realising its meaning, most of 
our troubles would be over and the 
millennium would be at hand. 

Here it is: The average value of your 
employees' time in the photo-engraving 
department is about one penny per minute. 
You have got to sell your product at a 
price that pays for the time and the 
materials consumed, plus whatever amount 
represents your profit in the transaction. 
If you sell at a lower figure, you lose 
money. 

Not one of you would think of per- 
mitting anyone in your employ to go to 
your cash register or, what is equal to it— 
let us say your safe, for instancc—and 
take out different sums indiscriminately 
for his own use or to give them away to 
someone else. Such a practice would 
be ruinous, and if it took place in your 
office you would ring for the police as soon 
as you discovered it. Money is the 
standard of value and everyone can under- 
stand what it means when he loses a £1 
or any other sum. To lose an article 
that is worth a £1 does not seem so 
much of a loss. Now when you come to 
an element like time, which is something 
no one can see, feel, hear, smell or taste, 
the loss of time does not carry with it a 
direct loss, such as would be experienced 


D the manufacturing photo-engravers 


if that much money were forcibly removed 
from your pocketbook. 

When you hire workmen on the basis of 
80/- per week for forty-six and a half 
hours’ work, you are buying forty-six 
and a half hours of labour at nearly 2/- 
per hour. That is the amount of money 
you pay for the workman's time and it is 
up to you to keep him busy. Every 
minute of the forty-six and a half hours 
thus paid for which for any reason cannot be 
employed in the direct production of the 
saleable profit is lost, and that portion of 
the forty-six and a half hours which is 
sold in the shape of the finished product 
must be sold at a price that covers the 
non-chargeable time. That raises the 
cost per hour materially. Now when you 
stop to consider that you have to furnish 
machinery, equipment, rent, heat, light, 
power, executives, salesmen and all other 
items that go into a business, and when 
you spread this expense in its exact pro- 
portion on the saleable hour, you can readily 
understand when you pay a man 2/- 
per hour on the basis of a week's work, 
the total cost of every saleable hour is at 
least 4/- exclusive of materials. You must 
sell everything that this man produces at 
a price that pays you at least 4/- per 
hour for the labour expended. plus the cost 
of material and the percentage of profit, or 
you take a loss. 
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What Does tt Cost? 


HE experience of practically every 
trade to-day goes to show how 
great 1s the need for accurate 

cost findings—not merely as a hobby, but 
as essential features in the every-day 
work of the firm. In fact, the foundation 
stone of the whole fabric upon which can 
be reared a sound and businesslike struc- 
ture. © 

The following thoughts taken from a 
book by Ernest Henry Gaunt, Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Optical Manufac- 
turers’ Association, apply with equal 
force to the photo-engraving business : 

‘The science of accurate cost finding 
and accounting is so simple that it is sur- 
prising that business men do not accept 
modern methods more quickly. Probably 
the reason is that most of them have 
been “ brought up " in the factory and 
dislike what seems like ‘ red tape.’ Most 
business men keep an accurate ledger 
account with customers. They also watch 
their cash account with the utmost care.” 

“ An accurate cost system shows the 
most profitable sales and the least profit- 
able sales. Such a knowledge will guide 
sales policy and even the policy of building 
up your business An accurate cost 
system pays for itsclf many times over. 
It is an investment, not an expense. It 
is a mechanical plan and therefore should 
be classed and thought of as a machine.” 

“ There are many arguments in favour 
of accurate cost keepng and not a good 
argument against it, even in a non-com- 
petitive business. And in a highly com- 
petitive business, such as ours, where we 
have nothing to sell except labour, skill 
and service, the argument for the abolition 
of the rule of guess for the rule of accuracy 
becomes the more apparent." 

“ Progressive business men have known 


that accurate cost finding must come sooner 
or ater. But it will come sooner if they 
will help their competitors to see the light 
before they go bankrupt. One bankrupt 
set of concerns is sure to be succeeded by 
another equally ignorant set, and price- 
cutting continues. Why wait in the hope 
that after many years competitors will 
know their costs and cease to muddy the 
waters ? The campaign for accurate cost 
finding must proceed until the precentage 
of business men who know their costs and 
of those who do not know them, is entirely 
reversed. When that time comes we 
may have price-fixing that will benefit 
manufacturer, distributor and consumer. 
Under the pressure of war necessity it is 
already being carried out in Government 
purchases of war supplies. It may be 
continued in other lines when peace comes, 
if business men will put themselves in a 
position to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment. That means that they must. 
immediately install a modern, accurate 
system of cost finding and keeping." 

" Manufacturers, while helping them- 
selves directly by a modern, accurate 
cost system can indirectly bring about a 
change in public opinion so that it will be 
less suspicious of business men. Owing 
to the previous action of Big Business, all 
business men are now suffering from the 
reaction or extreme swing of the pendulum 
of Public Opinion. The return to a 
normal state of Public Opinion will pro- 
bably be hastened by the war experiences 
with Government  price-fixing. Trade 
associations should be allowed to fix a 
fair price on every article sold by their 
members based on accurate costs. It is 
up to business men to bring about this 
changed attitude by first of all seeing to it 
that everyone in their line of trade has a 
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modern, accurate cost system, and sec- 
ondly, by encouraging national legislation 
which will give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission power to permit fair price-fixing. 
It would manifestly not allow price 
advances unless they were based on accur- 
ate cost figures, and make price cutting 
in the production or selling of goods a 
subject of investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 

“ Business will be favoured or encour- 
aged only when such encouragement 
rcacts chiefly to the benefit of the unor- 
ganised consuming public. The business 
man must recognise that his interests will 
always be considered as secondary. He 
cannot benefit at the expense of the whole. 
His greatest profits and rewards will 
come when he renders the greatest service 
to the public." 

“It is necessary to have all groups 
with common interests well organised. 
At the same time members of trade 
associations, labour unions and the un- 
organised consuming public can learn to 
recognise and provide for the legitimate 
interests of each group without harming 
the best interests of all. No policy which 
hurts any one group which is working for 
the interests of the whole group can ever 
be permanently successful. 

"The time has passed when any one 
man, or any one group, can benefit for 
long at the expense of the larger group. 
Captain Kidd would not succeed to-day. 
Neither will the pirates of business, the 
extremely selfish individualists, succeed 
to-day so müch as they have in the past. 

“ The future development of co-opera- 
tion depends upon the recognition by all 
groups of the fact that the interest of the 
consuming public is paramount to every 
other group. But the consuming public 
must also be taught that manufacturers 
and merchants perform a function that 


cannot be dispensed with. If manufac- 
turers and merchants show that their 
intention is unmistakably to render ser- 
vice and to ask no rewards or profits 
except for rendering service, they can 
depend upon fair treatment and they will 
be allowed to retain their useful function 
without molestation. If labour unions 
show that they have no intention of asking 
for anything against the interests of the 
consuming public, they will be allowed to 
pursue their legitimate ends. The laws 
protecting individual liberty and property 
are not likely to be revised in favour of 
any class, except when such revision will 
help the ‘ ultimate consumer.’ All subor- 
dinate groups, therefore, such as trade 
associations and labour unions, must first 
convince the consumer that they are 
receiving no profits or wages without 
rendering service. Then they will be in 
a position to cducate the consumer to 
fundamental economic facts.” 


Dark ‘Room Hints. 
WET negative should never be 
A stood on a dusty shelf. The dust 
is picked up by the water and will 
be found to travel some distance, an inch 
or more, up the film. 

Ordinary white earthenware pitchers 
are the most convenient for making up 
quantities of solution. In buying them, 
always make sure that your closed fist 
will go right down to the bottomof them. 

Dark room pins with glass heads are 
better than drawing-pins or thumbtacks 
when extemporizing a dark room. 

A strip of flat wood } inch thick, 1 inch 
or 1] inches wide, and as long as the width 
of the largest dish used, will be found very 
convenient. Placed under the dish, it is 
possible to rock it with one finger. 
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A. E. Dent €9 Co. s 


ASSING through Broadway—-not 
P New York—the other day, we 
noted unmistakable signs of a 
removal that seemed to hail from the 
premises of a process- 
engraver — and who, 
once he has caught 
the delightful perfume 
of a process house, can 
fail to recognise it, 
even at a distance ? 
So we followed the 
trail back to its source, and found it 
hailed from the home of A. E. Dent & 
Co.’s process engraving plant, one of 
the oldest houses in the trade. 

Our curiosity being aroused, we pro- 
ceeded to interview the head of the firm, 
in an endeavour to learn the reason for the 
change that was evidently taking place. 

We found Mr. Dent, as usual, quite at 
home in the hustle and bustle that 
was going on, and as he seemed quite 
pleased with himself and everything 
around him, our fears were allayed, and 
we were more than ever curious to hear 
his story from his own lips. 

Answering our look of surprise and 
questions as to his procedure, we were met 
with the reply: “ What's doing. did you 
say ?—why, we are making a good and 
strong move, at any rate that is our 
opinion. Dent's process blocks are re- 
moving from Broadway to East Street, 
Finsbury ; the entire business—staff, plant 
and fixtures—in fact, our entire organisa- 
tion—is being taken over by the Dalziel 
Foundry, Ltd., where in future ' Dent's 
blocks' will be produced upon just the 
same lines as they have bcen for the past 
twenty-three years, first at Clapham, 
then at Broadway." 


MR. A. E. DENT. 


Transformation. 


“ May I ask the reason for this change ?” 

“ Yes! It has been a source of pride 
to myself that ever since the inception of 
the company, A. E. Dent & Co. have been 
one of the few firms whose directorate 
and title have remained unaltered, but 
four years of war worry, depletion of staff, 
and the sudden loss of my father, the 
senior director, in January last made me 
conscious of the need of a business partner 
with whom to share ideas and respon- 
sibilities. Moreover, in looking forward, 
it seems to me that only those firms with 
large and strong organisations behind 
them will reap the full benefit of the 
inevitable rush of catalogue and adver- 
tising work that will come immediately 
after the war, and as amalgamation seems 
to be the order of the day just now, you 
may realise how heartily I welcome the 
suggestion of Mr. Dalziel to join forces 
with his busy, up-to-date foundries.”’ 

"But why leave the old address; 
why not rather extend on present pre- 
mises ? "' 

“ We have considered that matter, and 
while there is much to be said for keeping 
the old address where we are so well- 
known, and where we have been ever since 
we left Clapham, yet the process of time 
has brought us to the end of our lease, 
and though Dent’s of Broadway is so 
well known, we have concluded that 
East Street offers more favourable ground 
for extension than is available here, and so 
with better accommodation we shall be in 
a position there to more than maintain 
our reputation for careful work.” 

The Dalziels of a past generation laid 
the foundation of a reputation for high- 
class engravings. It is therefore little 


Continued on page 152. 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


OFFICBRS. 
President— 


MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
john Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 
a 
Vice-President— 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. 


g 
Treasurer— 


Mr. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., 
Milford House, 


Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


a 
Secretary— 


Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: 5596 Bank. 
Telegrams : “ Secreteau, Cannon, London.” 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications 
for the same should be in the Sese- 
retary's hands by first post on Monday 
morning. 

9 s 

Tbe First Monday in each month will 
be an open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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The Council at Work. 


HE holiday season having been in 
full swing has had its influence 


upon the process trade as it has 
on practically every trade in the country. 
As a consequence there has not been so 
great a call upon the time of the Council 
as in the days when business is in full 
flow. 

Though the meetings have not been so 
frequent, being held fortnightly instead 
of weekly, they have been full of interest, 
and some important work has been accom- 
plished. 

The Council have been very much alive 
to the necessity of getting into the Feder- 
ation the very few houses still outside its 
fold. In this they have had a fair share 
of success, for they have welcomed the 
decision of the largest of these houses 
to join with their fellow engravers, and 
to-day that firm is a full member of the 
Federation. 

Some very carefully considered figures 
regarding colour block production have 
been laid before a Committee appointed 
to consider the present prices of that class 
of work. 

Representatives of the majority of the 
houses producing colour work met for the 
purpose of comparing facts and figures 
with a view to testing the suggestion made 
by some that colour work at the present 
prices does not pay. 

Statements were made by various mem- 
bers of the meeting giving the findings 
shown by the workings in their own 
establishments, and it was remarkable 
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how uniform were the majority of the 
results. Of course, in certain portions of 
the work there was shown to be a remark- 
able diversity of attainment. Still, on 
the whole, it was found that there was a 
general agreement that on certain classes 
of work there was a distinct loss, and when 
the whole was averaged it was plainly 
shown that prices as per the present sche- 
dule for plates of less than forty inches 
were being manufactured at a loss. It 
proved a much more easy task to demon- 
strate that such loss existed than to find a 
fair and equitable method of preventing 
it in the future. Consequently much time 
was spent in the endeavour to fix prices, 
sizes, etc., that should be just to both the 
producer and consumer, the result being 
that the prices containcd in the July, 1917, 
schedule were raised between 25 per cent. 
and 35 per cent. on blocks of less than forty 
inches. All work over and above forty 
inches will be charged at the new prices 
for first forty inches and then revert 
practically to the present prices for 
inches beyond forty up to 120, and of 
course all work will be liable to the extra 
40 per cent. occasioned by the abnormal 
conditions of to-day. 

Another matter of great importance to 
the trade with which the Council has had 
to deal was the application by the Men's 
Union for an additional increase of 10/- 
per week for their members. The Council 
felt that so far as the prices of process 
work to our customers was concerned, the 
limit had been reached, and if further 
increase had to be made it would have 
a decidedly injurious effect upon the trade 
in general, and being so confident in their 
belief put the matter fully and plainly 
before the officials of the Men’s Union and 
urged its careful consideration. 

It was an unfortunate position in which 
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these officials found themselves. On the 
one hand their members were demanding 
an increase, which men in the allied trades 
had already arranged for themselves ; 
on the other hand the employers were 
assuring them that the trade would 
resent any further increases in prices, 
which would be inevitable should they 
persist in the demand. 

We understand that the matter was very 
carefully considered by the Men’s Union, 
the result being that they pressed for the 
increase, and at a joint meeting of the 
officials with the Council, the matter 
was again fully discussed and in the end 
the increase was agreed to. 

How it will pan out only the future can 
reveal, but the Council feel that we have 
now reached the breaking point so far 
as prices are concerned, and that it will 
need some very careful work to steer the 
trade through the very critical times 
immediately in front of us. 

The increased pay given to the em- 
ployees has of course to be passed on to the 
customer, and the question had to be 
faced as to the best method of doing this. 

Various suggestions were made and duly 
considered, all of which had their merits, 
but few of them gave the necessary results 
required to meet the increase in the pay- 
roll as well as the increase in the price of 
materials, etc., etc., so after mature con- 
sideration it was decided to add 121 per 
cent. to the present total of the invoices, 
making an increase of 40 per cent. over 
the prices as fixed on July Ist, 1917, 
together with the previously reported 
alterations in the price of colour work. 

Further consideration has been given to 
the question of apprenticeship with a 
view to getting uniform arrangements 
existing throughout the trade. 

The Committee in whose hands is 
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this work has already made an interim 
report which has been considered and 
eventually referred back for completion. 
When this matter has been fully decided 
the trade will be put in possession of the 
whole of the details. 

The new List of Certified Occupations 
has now been published, and for the first 
time process engravers find themselves 
included therein. It may be that the 
protection is not of such sweeping charac- 


ter as some had expected, nevertheless it 


gives the trade a very fair share of protec- 
tion; indeed so much so that it will now 
be possible to carry on our work under 
conditions much more free from anxiety 
than has been the case hitherto. 

The very hearty thanks of the trade are 
due to the Committee that has carried 
this piece of work through. They have 
done well, and have been of very great 
service to practically every process house. 

It is no unusual thing for requests to 
be sent to the Council asking for informa- 
tion as to where workmen may be procured. 
No doubt many houses are working under 
very great difficulties, and the Council 
sympathise very deeply with those in such 
unfortunate positions ; but more unfort- 
unate still is the fact that there are no 
workers known to be out of employment ; 
in fact there are openings throughout the 
trade that cannot be filed because 
there are no workers to fill them. Some 
members of the Council themselves need 
help that cannot be obtained. It is there- 
fore an impossibility to give any reply to 
such enquiries that will be considered 
satisfactory by the recipients. 

The Ministry of Pensions has requested 
the Council to circulate among the em- 
ployers an appeal on behalf of the King's 
Fund for Disabled Soldiers, for subscrip- 
tions towards so worthy an object. These 
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appeals will be posted to every employer in 
due course, and there can be no doubt they 
will meet with a generous response. 
Again and again questions re charging 
for difficult classes of work are considered, 
and wherever it is possible for a definite 
ruling to be made a suitable reply is sent, 
but it is remarkable how many varieties 
of combination can be produced ; in fact, 
there seems endless rivalry on the part of 
some advertisers to secure new effects 
regardless of price.’ This of course is all 
for the best so far as the trade is concerned, 
and we are quite pleased to see these pro- 
gressive efforts, but it is quite impossible 
to fix prices for many of them that can be 
reduced to terms such as may be printed 
in a schedule ; in such cases the process 
engraver must fix his own price, and this 
he will undoubtedly do at such rate as 
will pay him for the thought and care as 
well as the labour put into such work. 


Bolt Court School. 


PECIAL attention is called to the 
advertisement of this school in 
which is given the particulars of 

teaching that may be obtained there 
so far as it relates to process engraving. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon all 
the young people now engaged in the trade 
to join some of these classes, so that they 
may fit themselves for future positions. 

There can be little doubt that after the 
war there will be a great boom in process 
and everyone who has any knowledge of 
the trade will be eagerly sought for, and 
there will be many valuable positions open 
to competent workmen. Now is the 
opportunity to secure such training that 
will fit our young people for some of these 
positions. 
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The Technical 
Schools. 


THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY has commenced its Winter session 
of classes for process students, who have a 
good range of subjects placed before them, 
covering a four-year course of instruction. 
These are designed to give the student 
a thorough knowledge of the art in all 
its processes. Mr. Fishenden is chief 
instructor. 


THE POLYTECHNIC classes have also 
recommenced and are held on Friday 
evenings, and may be found more suitable 
for those whose homes are in places that 
may be more accessible from Regent 
Street than from the City. 


———-— — 


ST. BRIDE'S ACTIVITIES, as shown by 
specimens of the work of the students, 
give evidence of the value of the training 
given by the tcachers and the ability of the 
students to benefit by the instruction 
given. 

Notwithstanding the drain upon the 
clder students occasioned by the war, we 
consider these specimens of work are 
fuly up to the mark that might be 
expected, seeing the ideals set before the 
students by the Principal, Mr. Ridell, 
and those responsible for the teaching 
given, and there is very much cause for 
congratulation that so much success can 
be obtained under such difficult conditions 
that obtain to-dav. 

Great praise is due to all concerned, and 
it is our pleasure to bear ample testimony 
to the success attending the work at St. 
Bride's. 
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wonder that Mr. Harvey Dalziel is an 
enthusiast for good work, and his ability 
in duplicating blocks for colour work is 
well known throughout the trade. 

The Parker mounting board, a household 
word among high-class printers, is manu- 
factured at East Street, and Mr. Dalziel 
has just patented a machine for registering 
any number of colour plates so that a 
sheet of any size is ready immediately for 
the machine without any further adjust- 
ment. This also is produced at East 
Street, and it only awaited the advent of a 
process plant to make the works a com- 
plete whole. 

“ Do you go with the plant ? ” 

“Oh, yes! I go as chief of the staff— 
one of the fixtures—and I may say I would 
not be out of it for worlds, and I am pleased 
to say that our employees are just as 
keen and enthusiastic as myself about it, 
and we are all looking forward to a bright 
future, as we shall be in a better position 
than ever before to continue the production 
of ‘blocks that please the printer.’”’ 

“ What about the munition department 
—does that go with the process depart- 
ment ? ” 

No. That will continue to be a separ- 
ate business, and will be carried on ‘ for 
the duration' as A. E. Dent's munition 
department at our engineering works at 
Brixton, where we make parts of shells 
and aeroplane engines. What the future 
of that business will be time alone can 
tell.” 


ADVERTISING and a good front attract 
trade, but only the photographer himself 
can hold it. 

Do the new thing; make the most of 
your fresh point of view. 
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— Photo-Engraving an Art, not Manufacture. 


By Stephen H. Horgan. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING is a process in art, 
the produce of which is non-mer- 
chantable, etc.," was the decision 

of Judge Joseph F. Mulqueen of New York 
after an investigation of the subject for 
nearly a year. This decision has already 
awakened  photo-engravers to proper 
appreciation of their work and will raise 
photo-engraving to its proper place among 
the graphic arts. 

The writer was considered something of 
an artist and photographer before he took 
up process work forty-four years ago, 
when the art was in what might be termed 
a nebulous state. He has been a part of 
it since that time, so cannot help knowing 
something of the reasons why photo- 
engraving, the handmaid of all the arts, 
was not heretofore recognised more gen- 
erally among the graphic arts. 

The French have an important express- 
ion which gives the idea it is desired to 
convey: “ Ars et Metier.” Which can 
be translated: '' Art and Manufacture." 
In France, articles are either art or manu- 
facture. À manufactured article is one 
turned out largelv by machinery, or that 
is a duplicate of a model. Those articles 
which are not duplicates but come from 
the hands of skilled artizans are considered 
art; and they may be a shoe, a coat, or 
the sleeve of a dress. 

Our art, that of photo-engraving, is 
recognised as an art in France, and that 
it has not been held in such high esteem 
in this country is due to ourselves, dis- 
creditable as it may be to our intelligence 
to state it. 


*Written for the American Printer. 


If we were to take time to go back 
through history and mention the names 
of the men who have contributed to bring- 
ing the art of photo-engraving to what it 
is to-day, the list would include distin- 
guished philosophers, scientists and pain 
ters, none of whom ever thought for a 
moment of bringing machinery to their 
aid. 

Beginning with Friar Bacon and John 
Baptista Porta, the philosophers who gave 
us the camera obscura, there are scientists 
like Sir Humphrey Davy and Sir John 
Herschel ; scholars like Joseph Nicéphore 
Niepce, who made the first photo-engraving 
in 1824, and then a long line of artists like 
Daguerre,who made pictures in the camera, 
and our own S. F. B. Morse, painter, 
and inventor of the telegraph, who 
brought the daguerreotype to this 
country. 

But to come down to our own time : It 
was the artist William Kurtz, in his studios 
now occupied by the American Art As- 
sociation, New York, who gave us the first 
pract cal photo-engraving printed in three 
colours. Then we have to-day the great 
Bohemian artist-etcher, Karl Klic, who 
not only perfected the art of photo- 
gravure but gave us rotary photogravure 
complete in every detail, a production 
which is recognised by people of culture 
everywhere as among the greatest of 
the graphic arts, when done bv artist 
workmen. 

What injured our art in this country 
was that too many men with a little capital 
and no artistic taste or training. in one 
way or another got into photo-engraving 


as a business. Some of them, trained as 
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manufacturers in other lines, tried to 
apply manufacturing methods to our art. 
They failed, of course, and then tried to 
save themselves by underselling, thus 
dragging others down as well. 

William Kurtz was an example of this. 
The photo-engravings he made were mas- 
terpieces of their time, but he lost his 
fortune in an endeavour to compete with 
'those who were not artists. 

These manufacturing photo-engravers 
found by experience that the sale of their 
product depended entirely on the artistic 
skil of their employees, so they were 
compelled to agree among themselves not 
to entice workmen from each others' 
employ, as the loss of a single artizan 
would at times imperil their business. 

Publishers were the next and possibly 
the worst offenders in dragging photo- 
engraving down, and in their blindness 
they want to keep it down. Publishing 
also has too many men, without artistic 
sense or appreciation, who are governed 
by but one principle—how cheaply they 
can manufacture their books or magazines. 
At one time the illustrations of our books 
and magazines led the world, but publishers 
pitted engravers against one another until 
illustration has become as cheap and 
tawdry as can be sold. For example: 
Pick out a volume of the “Century 
Magazine " during the early nineties, when 
Mr. Kurtz signed his engravings, and 
compare them with a current issue and note 
the fall that has taken place. 

In this connection the writer could recite 
personal experiences with publishers, when 
in 18SS] he was introducing intaglio 
engraving. Some of the etchings he 
made then are in the art collections, but 
the sordid publishers drove him out of the 
business because he would not conform 
to their manufacturing methods. 


The workmen are not responsible, to 
the same degree, for the low status given 
their art, for several reasons: In the 
first place, the employers who were at 
photo-engraving solely for the money that 
was in it took advantage of their artist 
workmen, who are proverbially bad busi- 
ness men, and kept them in competition 
with each other to find which one would 
work for the lowest wage, until they got 
them down to starvation wages, from 
which they could not raise themselves. 
Thanks to the union, this crime was 
stopped, but not until it had done an 
injury to the art from which it is still 
suffering. 

The beggarly wages offered artists not 
only drove them out of the work but dis- 
couraged others from taking it up. The 
name “ union" was made obnoxious by 
a truckling press to those with artistic 
instinct, and this kept many artists 
from joining the union in those days, an 
objection which no longer prevails. 

Another thing that prevented the proper 
type of artists from undertaking the work 
for which they were naturally fitted was 
the insanitary character of the studios 
and workrooms which those greedy bosses 
maintained. This, also, the union has 
remedied. Besides this, the work stained 
the hands and destroyed clothes, so that 
some, with a false idea of what they 
termed refinement, were repelled by it. 

In the writer’s position as editor of the 
“ Process Engraving " department of 
“The Inland Printer," during the past 
quarter century, it has been his duty to 
reply to queries from every country, 
and these two facts were always evident : 
Outsiders, unacquainted with the artistic 
nature of our work, have in conventions 
and in books accused us of less than 
ordinary intelligence, for the reason that 
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we did not standardise all our methods 
and work exactly in the same groove, when 
the fact is it cannot be done. 

secondly: These very queries and the 
varying opinions of correspondents prove 
this fact: that different workmen, given 
precisely the same chemical solutions and 
the same materials, will, from the same 
subjects, produce different results. This 
is proved again whenever an attempt is 
made to make duplicates of the same pic- 
ture by the same workmen—they will 
never be twice the same. Each artizan 
puts into his part of the engraving all of 
the art he knows, and as no two men have 
the same art instinct the product is 
different and is consequently art, though 
it may not be as good art as we would 
wish. - 

. Painters and sculptors, born with artis- 
tic talent, assert themselves without any 
schooling, and so it is with the photo- 
engraver—that is, the one who succeeds. 
He is at the work because it appeals to 
his artistic nature. Too often he is 
struggling along without art training. A 
few years ago the executive committee 
of the New York Photo-Engravers’ Union 
called the writer into conference to decide 
which direct on education for the appren- 
tices at photo-engraving should take. 
After a discussion lasting well into the 
night it was unanimously agreed that 
art training was the first and most essential 
requirement. 

Now that a learned judge has shown that 
our profession is an art it remains for us 
to rise above the manufacturing element 
that dragged us down. AH those engaged 
at photo-engraving can, by art training 
and self-respect, help to bring our calling 
not only to its proper place in the graphic 
arts, but restore American illustration 
to the leading position it once held. 


(“The Process Photogram.’’) October, 1918 


The Minimum 
Wage. 


The Trade Union View Point. 
A COMMON argument against trades 


unions among a certain class of 

employers is that the grading of 
workmen is forbidden by the unions and, 
without such grading, the good mechanic 
is held down to the same level as the poor 
workman. 

The truth is that the unions have a 
grade established—the minimum scale— 
below which no worker in that specific 
trade should be paid. Then the employers 
can pay the extra skilled workman as 
much over this minimum scale as they 
please or consider the man worth. The 
unions simply agree with the employer 
in saying that this certain labour can only 
be graded down to such a point, and the 
minimum scale, as a rule, is only a fair 
living wage. In the trades composed of 
men who understand the grading fallacy 
and have united in strictly enforcing a 
minimum grade, the wages are good and 
the hours are low. The employers are 
also not only making better profits but 
there is an understanding between em- 
ployers and employees that can be com- 
pared to the relation existing between the 
ruler and the citizens of a country posses- 
sing representative government. In such 
a country there is true progress, while 
where Kaiserism or absolute rule prevails 
—non-union conditions—there is retro- 
gression and the people are only held in 
subjection through fear without loyalty. 


To neglect advertising is like resolving 
never to travel in a motor car or use the 
telegraph and telephone. 
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Care of Copy—The Printers V1ew. 


A a time when historic buildings are 


being burned and art objects 

destroved by the modern vandals 
of Europe, it seems inconsequential to 
refer to the mutilation of copy in the 
photo-engraver’s plant, yet as business 
and industry must keep moving, many 
petty matters must be attended to as 
before the war. 

When the average photo-engraver re- 
ceives copy for reproduction, the first 
thing he does is to paste an instruction 
labe] on it. He then writes an order 
number on it, and when the camera man 
gets it, he puts tack holes in it. Some- 
times this is all that happens to the copy, 
but the re-ctcher, if he thinks of it, will 
add a yellow spot or so of acid. 

This condition gives much concern to the 
printer, who acts as intermediary between 
the owner of the photograph or drawing 
and the photo-engraver. If anything 
happens to the copy, the printer is what, 
in applied English, is known as '' the goat." 
The customer is irritated and the printer's 
explanation is futile. Payment does not 
replace valued copy any more than mone- 
tary compensation restores a lost arm or 
leg. 

Why do most photo-engravers assume 
that copy submitted for reproduction is 
of no further use after the plates are made ? 
And especially why do they, when asked 
to take particular care of a certain piece 
of copy, take fiendish delight in marring it ? 

We will concede that it is almost im- 
possible to send copy through the compos- 
ing-room of a printing office and have it 
come out spotless. The engraver may 
point to this fact in refutation of the prin- 
ter's claim that engraver’s copy should 
be returned in good condition. There is 


a difference, however. The printer has 
type-soiled hands and it is only with the 
utmost care that he can prevent the ink 
dust from attaching itself to the copy. 
The photographer should not have soiled 
hands; his work is clean. And there 
should be some method for fastening copy 
in position that would be an improvement 
on the disfiguring tacking. 

The instruction label also presents a 
problem. The engraver will ask how this 
label is to be attached to the copy if it 
can neither be pasted nor tacked. It 
could be clipped, but if this is not practi- 
cable, photo-engravers themselves should 
solve the problem. Printers have troubles 
of their own. The solution should be 
simple, not one that would require un- 
necessary time and expense in the hand- 
ling of copy. 

Sometimes the mutilation of copy is due 
to carelessness in the printer's own office. 
The copy may be insecurely packed or 
thoughtlessly placed where it may become 
soiled or damaged. Artists invariably 
place over their drawing a protecting 
sheet on which instructions can be written. 
Printers should see that this is done on 
each piece of copy, and if the end of the 
sheet cannot be pasted down on the back, 
it should be clipped on. Selection of the 
clip is of some importance, as certain clips 
wrinkle copy, especially photographic 
prints, and this wrinkle may show in 
half-tone reproduction. Unmounted 
photographs are likely to be marred if 
they are written on the back with lead 
pencil. even if slight pressure is used, and 
mounting them carelessly with mucilage 
or paste causes wrinkles. 

Copv requiring unusual care should be so 
marked prominently.—A merican Printer. 
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Mixing Colours. 


By Gordon Coit, in“ The American Pressman.” 


N mixing colours there is a gradual 
| decline toward darkness because 
each component of the mixture 
absorbs some light. Consequently the 
more colours in a mixture the more light 
will be absorbed. So for brightest mix- 
tures use fewest possible colours. Printing 
inks are mostly dye colours, and some of 
these dyes cannot be matched by mixing 
inks, as, for instance, green lake. 

There is but one opaque red pigment, 
genuine quicksilver vermilion. Any red 
ink that looks weak will be improved by 
adding vermilion, which gives covering 
quality and opacity. 

There are no opaque blues. To make 
a blue cover better, add cover white to it. 

The brightest reds are mixtures of 
genuine vermilion and the dye colour 
geranium lake. There are many shades 
of red, but all can be matched with a 
limited range of inks as follows: Ver- 
milion, geranium lake, Persian orange, 
scarlet lake, white. 

All blues can be matched from the 
following stock: Bronze blue, Prussian 
or milon blue, ultramarine, iridescent 
blue and white. 

A complete stock of yellow inks with 
which any sort of yellow can be mixed 
would include: Indian yellow lake (four- 
colour transparent yellow), primrose, 
lemon, medium, golden and red chrome 
yellows and white. 

Only one green ink need be stocked— 
green lake. Withit and the white, yellow, 
blue and red inks named, all greens may be 
mixed. 

Any brown may be matched by adding 
black ink to vermilion or red chrome 


yellow and toning as desired with one of 
the inks named above. 

In matching a colour, the first thing is 
to know exactly what you must match, 
which is not easily seen when the colour 
in question is surrounded by others in a 
multicolour print. It is a help to view 
the colour through a small hole cut in a 
shect of black or gray cover-paper. 

In mixing colours to match, start with 
a base of the lightest colour in mixture, 
very often white. Use a very little of it 
to start and add still less of other colours 
until match is secured, carefully noting 
proportion of component colours. Mix in 
a good light and be sure everything is 
clean. 

It will be found each colour has its 
own peculiar quality, shared with no 
other. Once these characteristics of the 
principal colours are firmly fixed in the 
mind, colour mixing and matching will be 
found much easier. 

Black stands for darkness and darkens 
all colours in mixing. There is a difference 
though, between darkening a colour and 
deepening it. Black deepens no colour, 
but darkens all. The effect, in many 
cases, is displeasing, and we have come to 
say that black muddies a colour. To 
deepen a colour we must add its com- 
plementary colour. To deepen red 
add blue-green, to deepen yellow add 
purple, to deepen blue add burnt sicnna. 
White pales all colours but does not lighten 
or brighten any. 

Yellow is the brightening colour. It 
adds light to all colours and mixtures. 

Red is the colour of warmth and glow 
and warms all mixtures. 
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Blue is the colour of coldness and cools 
all mixtures. 

To illustrate the coldness of blue and 
the warmth of red take a medium purple, 
inclining neither to blue nor red. Add 
enough red to make it a decidedly reddish 
purple, and you note the warming cffect 
ofred. Next add enough blue to make ita 
decidedly bluish purple and you can feel 
the tempcrature drop, as it were. 

Or add red to white and you begin to 
think of warmth and heat, whereas if you 
add blue to white you begin to think of 
snow and cold. 

To illustrate the difference between 
red and yellow, mix a buff, add red moder- 
ately and the buff is warmed into salmon. 
Add yellow and the salmon becomes much 
brighter. Red is a retiring colour, but 
yellow is an advancing colour. Red 
gives warmth and attracts the cye, but 
yellow not only attracts but seems to 
jump from the paper at you. 

When matching a colour, if you will 
lay your tria] match beside sample and 
note the difference in brightness, you will 
know whether you have too much or too 
little yellow. Does your trial seem warmer 
than sample, or has it the glow peculiar 
to gold in excess? Then you have too 
much red. Does your trial secem too 
cold? You have too much blue. And 
so on. 

Another point to be noted is the thick- 
ness of ink film. You may mix a batch of 
ink on the slab which seems to match a 
printed sample, but when you put your 
trial on the press and use a thin film of it, 
it may be too light. To avoid this vexa- 
tion, which means one or more wash-ups, 
take a brayer roller and distribute a bit 
of the ink you have mixed, then roll a 
thin film, as in printing, on a sample of 
paper to be used, with the brayer roller. 


Some inks after drying appear quite 
different than when wet, so it is a safe- 
guard to dry an impression with artificial 
heat or sunlight when in doubt. 

A good way to study colours is to tint 
each principal colour with increasing 
additions of white. Start with, say, five 
parts of white to one of red, then double 
the white, triple it, etc. Add white to 
cach of the principal reds, blues and 
yellows. This reveals the cast of a colour 
inasurprising manner. It shows whether 
a red is of orange or bluish cast, whether 
a blue is of purplish or greenish cast, 
whether a yellow is of greenish or orange 
cast. There is no absolutely pure colour, 
each inclining or having a cast toward 
some other colour, When we have 
learned the cast of a colour we can use it 
more effectively in mixtures. Once hav- 
ing noted the greenish cast of lemon 
yellow we would know better than to use 
it in mixing cream tints, always mixed 
from medium chrome yellow. 


A Gyroscopic War 


Picture (Camera. 


OR the use of official war photo- 
graphers a gvroscopically stabi- 
lised moving-picture camera has 

been adopted by the photographic division 
of the signal corps. The instrument 
is of all-metal construction and weighs 
20lbs. When a tripod cannot be used and 
no substitute support is available, it can 
be held in the hands and successfully 
operated. It is designed to permit quick 
adjustment to almost any angle, and is 
fitted with a panoramic arrangement 
that enables it to be swung in different 
directions with steadiness and uniformity 
of specd. 
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Waste. 


HE Government has called upon the 
nation to eliminate waste. Every 
ounce of energy put into the manu- 

facture of materials that are wasted, 
could be put to use toward winning the 
war. 

The increased cost of all chemicals makes 
it not only a patriotic duty, but a vital 
necessity that every manufacturing photo- 
engraver stop every possible leak in his 
establishment. 

It is probably safe to say that there are 
more chemicals wasted than are actually 
used in the manufacture of our product. 
This statement may seem to be an exag- 
geration, but let us look at facts. 

Take, for example, the most expensive 
chemical that we use—silver nitrate. A 
brief glance into what actually happens 
when we make a negative might be worth 
while. 

When a plate coated with collodion goes 
into a bath of silver nitrate solution, two 
things happen to it. The first is that all 
the soluble chlorides, iodides and bromides 
in the collodion are changed to silver 
chloride, silver iodide and silver bromide, 
taking the silver from the silver nitrate 
in the bath, thus forming a white precipi- 
tate. The other change is that the col- 
lodion on the plate becomes saturated 
with silver nitrate solution. from the 
bath. The plate is then exposed in 
the camera. The exact change that takes 
place during this exposure is not definitely 
known to scientists, but we do know this 
exposure gives the silver chlorides, iodides, 
and bromides the power to collect metallic 
silver in proportion to the light they have 
received. The silver nitrate remains un- 
changed during this exposure. In devel- 
oping the plate, the iron sulphate in the 
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developer acts with this silver nitrate 
still on the plate, and precipitates metallic 
silver, which is collected by the changed 
molecules of silver chloride, iodide and 
bromide. The portion of the negative 
which turns dark has collected metallic 
silver and the balance of this silver goes 
into the sink and is wasted when the plate 
is washed after developing. This disposes 
of the silver nitrate that we had in solution 
on the plate. 

The fact that a plate that is washed 
before developing cannot be developed, 
proves that the devcloper acts only with 
the silver nitrate solution in developing. 
There are other simple demonstrations 
that can be made to prove this fact. 

Now, then, the important fact remains 
that we still have on the plate all the 
silver bromides, iodides and chlorides 
that we started» out with, and these, 
having performed their function as collec- 
ting agents, are now dissolved by the 
cyanide fixing solution and allowed to 
run down into the sewer. 

From this outlined analysis it can 
readily be seen that in making a negative, 
twenty-five per cent. of the silver used 
is actually retained on the plate, and 
that at least seventy-five per cent is 
allowed to go into the sewer. 

This is only one of the many leaks for 
what small profits there are in our in- 
dustry. There may have been a time 
when some chemicals (such as potassium 
cyanide) were too cheap to worry about, 
but with prices and conditions as they 
exist to-day, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that methods should be found to 
eliminate al] waste as far as that may be 
possible. 


THE difficult situation often contains 
the germ of advantage. 


THE PROCESS MONTHLY. 


nk EcLriPsE, the organ of the Eclipse 
Engraving Company, is an excellent 
medium of communication with cus- 
tomers, and with those whom it is desired to 
interest in the doings of the firm. 

This monthly has always something bright and 
fresh, and it must entail a great deal of thought 
and care in order to produce so successful an 
issue cach month. 

That the publication meets with the desired 
appreciation is shown by the poll taken recently, 
which showed that 84 per cent. of those to whom 
it is sent both read and preserved. the booklet. 
We very much doubt if any other class of 
advertising can produce equally satisfactory 
reports or results equal to those that accrue to 
the Company through the medium of this little 
venture. 


HE NORTHERN, the house journal of the 
Northern Engraving Company, is as 
usual full of good things, and as it is en- 

tirely produced by members of the staff, it re- 
flects the policy and aims of the company, and is 
the expression of their efforts on behalf of 
their customers. 

A recent number was produced on brown 
paper, as an example of war-time economy, 
and a really good issue it was. No one would 
need to apologise for such a number if paper 
conditions become worse. , The issue shows 
what can be done by a little thinking and a 
determination to excel, and we congratulate the 
Editor and all concerned upon their success. 


HITE MOUNTAIN ENAMEL is the name 
given to a coated art paper sent us by 
the Whittaker Paper Company, of 

Cincinnati, and we may as well confess at once 
that it has made an exceedingly strong appeal 
to us. It has a beautifully soft silky texture, 
together with a magnificent printing surface. 
It is among the very best papers we have seen 
for colour and black and white half-tone printing, 
a paper such as can hardly be procured in this 
country at the present moment at any price. 

If it were possible to import it, it would well 
repay the extra expense to the process-engraver 
in the added ettect it would give to his 
proofs. 


oop PRINTING, a monthly magazine for the 
G advertising man, issued by the Roger 
Williams’ Press, of Cleveland, amply 
demonstrates that those responsible for its 
production can not only produce a really good 
title for their monthly issue, but at the same time 
live up to it, which is a far more difficult matter. 
The mechanical production of this house 
monthly is practically perfect—-the format, the 
lay-out, the type, the printing, and the paper 
scem all to have been the result of considerable 
thought combined with great skill and intimate 
knowledge of the methods to be adopted in order 
to secure the desired effect. As an example of 


'" good printing ” these issues leave nothing to 
be desired. 


TRIP THROUGH THE PLANT OF THE 

SEYBOULD MACHINE COMPANY is a 

well-produced booklet giving a  bird's- 
eye view of the activities of " the largest and 
most complete plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of printing, etc., 
machinery." This booklet is well conceived 
and thoughtfully planned and fully illustrated, 
and shows the various stages through which the 
work goes in order to secure that perfection so 
essential to true success. Copies of the booklet 
can be had by our readers on application to the 
Company. 


ROOF, containing some recent examples of 
designing, engraving and printing in two 
Or more colours, is the work of the Gazette 
Printing Company, of Montreal. ‘This quarto 
issue certainly does credit to the company whose 
work it is intended to show ; that the company is 
well equipped for its work and has an eflicient 
statf is amply testified by the great diversity as 
well as the quality of the work shown. 

It is a pleasure to meet with the work of so 
progressive a firm, which is prepared to spend 
heavily in order to show fitness to produce 
work of the highest quality in every branch 
of tbe graphic arts. 


ESSRS. WIMBLE & Company, of Sydney, 
N.S.W., send us a copy of ‘' Wimble's 
Reminder for May," which is their 

Jubilee commemoration number. 

Fifty years ago the founder of the firm 
commenced in a small way of business, and 
from time to time, with the aid of his son, added 
to it various branches, until to-day they are 
the largest importers of printing materials, 
and are the only type founders, in the Southern 
Hemusphere. 

In addition they have the largest and most 
complete printing ink factory in that partof the 
world, and are also manufacturers of printers’ 
composition, and to complete their organisation 
have added an electrotyping plant. 

Undoubtedly their claim to be in the foremost 
rank of business houses is no vain boast, and as 
'" the fourth generation (of the Wimble family) 
has already shown itself well able to grasp the 
bow of Ulysses, we may expect to hear more 
about this progressive concern. 

The monthly 1s full of useful matter, and the 
history of the house as narrated in this issue 
has many points of deep interest. Altogether 
‘“Wimble’s Monthly " is an exceedingly well- 
prepared and well-produced venture, and as it is 
published quarterly and has already reached the 
torty-fifth issue, it has enjoyed a fairly long lite, 
as it well deserves, and we can but compliment 
the house on its courage and upon the success 
that has attended it. 
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Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. | 
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SAVE ALL RESIDUES. iiid proftable ios 


For Chemicals : For Resiaues : - 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London. St. Padl’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 
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The Future ei Photo-Engraving 


By Louis Flader. 


The Commissioner of the American Photo-Engravers’ Association. 


E are beginning to apply science 
to industry as it has never 
been applied before. Photo- 

engraving will hold its own during and after 

the war only if we can meet the demands 
made upon us by the necessity of the times. 

The conditions forced upon us in these 

times will make us think, and we have 

already learned to do without certain 
things that were formerly thought indis- 
pensable. It does not follow, by any 
means, that we must stick to the present 
methods of performing our work. Our 
task is to replace, as far as possible, human 
frailties and inaccuracies with scientific 
and mechanical devices that will lighten 
the labour of the working man, permit 
him to earn more, cheapen the cost of the 
product and enable the manufacturer to 
sell at a lower price and make a greater 
profit. The future and the success of 
this business does not depend upon our 
ability to raise prices indefinitely. In 
fact, such a course of action would even- 
tually put us out of business altogether by 
reducing the demand for our products to 

a point where it disappeared entirely. 

Our success and the future of this busi- 

ness depend entirely upon the knowledge 

we possess and the thought and efforts 

we put into it, so that we may render a 


better service at a lower price, thereby 
creating a greater demand for what we 
make. Prices as we know them have 
nothing to do with profits. It is the 
margin between the cost of production 
and the selling price that determines 
whether a business is profitable or not. 
Half tones may be sold at one dollar an 
mch and yet the business may be unpro- 
fitable ; and they may be sold at ten cents 
an inch and produce a handsome profit. 
It all depends upon what it costs to pro- 
duce them. 

Assuming that we will develop the tech- 
nical side of the photo-engraving business 
to a point where we can compete in both 
quality and price with all other methods, 
the new order of things demands that we 
do business on a more scientific basis 
than before. We must give more atten- 
tion to the cost of all non-productive ele- 
ments usually termed “overhead.” It 
is very likely that present conditions will 
prove a blessing in disguise to many of us, 
by ridding our establishments of unneces- 
sary help, especially in the clerical, sales 
and office forces. We have all carried too 
heavy a burden in unnecessary space, 
unnecessary help of every description, 
unnecessary equipment, wasteful con- 
sumption of material and in other items 
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of expense which contribute absolutely 
nothing to the welfare of the business. 
There is no room in this business for non- 
productive elements and the sooner we get 
rid of them, the better it will be for us. 
Remember, photo-engraving is a service— 
not an article or a commodity in common 
use. You cannot advertise it, sell it or 
manufacture it as you can a commodity 
or an article in common use. To try to 
do so means to waste your money. 
Imagine a lawyer or a doctor chasing sales- 
men all over the country trying to sell his 
services. Certainly, you can send sales- 
men out to sell commodities and rcady- 
made articles of every description, but you 
cannot successfully send out men at a 
great distance to sell a service such as we 
render, and do it at a profit, generally 
speaking. The greatest mistake we have 
ever made, and I hope that we have scen 
the last of it, is to treat photo-engraving 
as a manufacturing industry and the 
product as a factory product. The sooner 
we get the factory idea out of our minds 
and the quicker we get the thought that 
we are selling a service, the more we will 
profit and prosper. 


The Tides of Money. 


MONEY 
moving. 
out. 

That is why you must have a system of 
weekly reports from your office, to tell 
vou how the tides of money have flowed 
during the weck. 

That is why you must watch the leaks— 
the wastes--the expenses—the dead de- 
partments— the unprofitable managers. 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE TIDES OF 
MONEY, 


is never still. It is a'ways 
It is always coming in or going 


Keeping Orthochro- 
matic Plates. 


RTHOCHROMATIC plates must alwavs 
© be kept in a dry, cool place. Old 
plates show the effects of age by 

losing their colour sensitiveness although 
they may show no signs of fog or other 
indications of staleness. We once used 
some orthochromatic plates that had been 
kept all summer in a rather damp and hot 
shack in a summer camp. They were 
perfectly good in so far as they gave a 
good clean negative, but they had lost a 
good deal of their power to differentiate 
between the colours and were practically 
the same as non-colour sensitive plates. 
This is one of the drawbacks to the use 
of ortho plates, they do not keep as well 
as other plates and they show their age 
by losing speed and colour sensitiveness. 


WISE philosopher once remarked 


A Printing Tip. 
A that genius is merely an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. As 


far as photography is concerned we might 
remark that success can be attained only 
by paying scrupulous attention to small 
details. One detail easily overlooked in 
printing is to make sure that the glass in 
our printing frame is quite clean. 

In the dim yellow light it is not difficult 
to fail to see a smear or a finger print on 
the glass which will show on the prints 
when they are brought forth to the light 
of day. The glass in the printing frame 
should always be examined carefully and 
when printing from glass plates the glass 
side should be carefullv cleaned before 
making the exposure. 
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The Federation and the Men's Soctety. 


VER since the agreement between 
these two bodies was first dis- 
cussed there has been evidenced 

a growing feeling of mutual confidence 
and goodwill which gains additional 
strength as time goes by. 

Ever since the Federation first came into 
contact with Mr. Barnes, the late Secre- 
tary of the Men's Society, who did so much 
to lay a sure and solid foundation upon 
which the superstructure could be raised, 
and which his successor, Mr. Kneale, has 
done so much to consolidate, there has 
been, on the part of the Council of the 
Federation, a growing feeling of respect 
for the officials of the Society, so much so 
that at the joint meetings which take place 
from time to time, there is little of the 
mere party feeling, or attempt to “ score 
off " the other side, but a full, free and 
frank heart to heart talk between the two 
sides with an evident desire to appreciate 
the bearing of any arguments that may be 
put forward respecting the questions under 
discussion with a view to finding that solu- 
tion for the same which shall be mutually 
satisfactory, and that shall be for the 
best interests of the trade. 

It is cause for hearty congratulation 
that such is the case, for it is not every 
trade that can say so much for the 
harmony existing between the sometimes 
opposing sides, and there can be no doubt 
that as time goes on this fecling of mutual 
confidence will bear rich and lasting 
fruit. 

We have been led into the reminiscent 
mood through reading the report of the 
Commissioner of the American Photo 
Engraving Association when referring to 
the relations existing between his Associa- 
tion and that representing the employees. 


He remarks that “ the relations between 
our members and the International Photo 
Engravers' Union, generally speaking, are 
harmonious and mutually satisfactory 
That notwithstanding present 
conditions we have experienced less annoy- 
ance and losses resulting from labour dis- 
putes and demands than any of the print- 
ing trades. They have adhered 
strictly to every agreement entered into 
between themselves and employers, and 
at the expiration of their agreements have 
shown a disposition to be fair and to give 
consideration to the interests of the 
employers and the industry as a whole." 
Surely it must be cause for much con- 
gratulation to all concerned that the words 
used by the American Commissioner 
respecting the Men's Society might just 
as truly have been written respecting the 
Society representing the English work- 
men. Is there a something in “ Process ” 
that places its representatives in a higher 
category than is to be found in some other 
trades? At any rate such is the position, 
and we rejoice in the fact. | 
The next paragraph in the American 
Commissioners’ report reveals a matter 
that needs adjustment so far as they are 
concerned, a matter, it may be remarked, 
that has been already discussed and 
amicably settled between our Federation 
and the Men's Society. In fact it was 
one of the very first queries that arose 
after the definite agreement had been 
drawn up and signed, and the fact that it 
was so soon dcalt with and settled bears 
cloquent testimony to the far-sightedness 
of the officials of the Men's Society. 
The paragraph to which we refer reads 
as follows: '' Perhaps the greatest bone 
of contention between employers and 
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employees at this time is the strict classifi- 
cation and restriction practised in certain 
parts of the country. This is a custom of 
long standing, which, in my opinion, has 
outlived its usefulness, assuming that it 
ever had any, of which I am not too sure. 
Certain divisions are entirely proper and 
natural and will always be maintained 
because of their very nature. Others are 
purely arbitrary and answer no good pur- 
pose whatever. Their strict enforcement 
prevents the workers from learning any- 
thing about the business as a wholc other 
than the branch in which they are actively 
employed. It deprives them of that full 
and complete understanding which is 
very essential and which is reflected. in 
everything that is donc. It stands to 
reason that no matter how much a man 
may know about the various branches of 
photo-engraving, he can work at only 
one of them at a time. l am not seeking 
to bring about a condition where every 
workman is supposed to have a working 
knowledge of every branch of the business. 
That is entirely unnecessary and impracti- 
cal as well. A little wider knowledge 
and a little more elasticity in its applica- 
tion in shop practice will bring about an 
improvement in the qualitv of the work, 
an improvement in thc individual and, 
what is most important to all of us at 
this time, a better distribution of available 
labour. In a city like Chicago, for in- 
stance, we frequently are confronted with 
a situation like the following: Fifty 
members of the Photo-Engravers’ Union 
are unemployed and seeking employment ; 
these men all carry cards in branches in 
which no vacancy exists at the time. 
They are a drug on the market and a 
source of expense to their fellow-members. 
At the selfsame time, there 1s a demand for 
perhaps ten or twelve men in one or two 


branches and no one out of the fifty 
unemployed is allowed to fill the vacancies. 
This frequently gives rise to the belief 
that there is a shortage of labour in the 
photo-engraving industry. Close obser- 
vation leads me to believe and to say 
unqualifiedly that there has been no real 
shortage of labour in the photo-engraving 
industry in the last four years At times, 
however, we have suffered from what ap- 
peared to be a shortage of labour, but 
which in reality was nothing more or less 
than the result of branch restrictions and 
improper distribution of available help. 
The question of the proper distribution 
of labour is one of greatest importance to 
both emplovers and employees. I have 
every reason to believe that the Inter- 
national  Photo-Engravers' Union is 
already giving the matter attention and 
that its officers will co-operate with us 
along common-sense lines to our mutual 
benefit and satisfaction." 

We have no doubt that the deeplv 
interested officials of the American organi- 
sation directed so ably by their Secretary, 
Mr. Matthew Wool, will come to a just 
and fair decision and that that decision 
will be practically on the same lines as 
those which are found to work so well and 
to give such thorough satisfaction to 
their English confrères. 


You can't sce a buyer between nine and 
eleven in the morning, because he's reading 
his mail ; nor between twelve and two, 
because he's at lunch; nor between 
three and four, because he's dictating 
mail; nor between four and five, because 
he's signing it. And yet thousands of 
pounds' worth of process work is sold 
every ycar. Wonder when ? 
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OFFICERS. 
President— 


Mr. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
John Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 
g 
Vice-President— 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. 


g 
Treasurer— 


Mr. Epwarp W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., 
Milford House, 


Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


s 
Secretary — 


Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: 5696 Bank. 
Telegrams: “ Secreteau, Cannon, London." 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications 
for the same should be in the Sec- 
retary’s hands by first post on Monday 
morning. 

a s 

The First Monday in each month will 
be an open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 


The (Council at Work. 


URING the month there have been 

D three meetings of the Council, at 

all of which matters of importance 

to the trade have been considered, and 

decisions arrived at which it is hoped will 

prove to be for the best interests of the 
industry. ; 

Sometimes questions which appear very 
difficult come up for decision. Not that 
they are inherently difficult in their general 
application, but are very difficult in their 
application to the particular case under 
consideration. The Council, however, look 
at all questions from the general stand- 
point: that is from the standpoint of 
what is the best for the trade as a whole, 
consequently, whenever individual cases 
are under consideration it 1s felt to be 
impossible to make exceptions here and 
there, but that the general regulations 
laid down must be applied. 

Should any member of the Federation 
at any time feel that the decision given in 
a case presented by him bears rather 
hardly upon him, perhaps he will endea- 
vour to remember that the general good 
of the trade must be the paramount con- 
sideration. Therefore he will loyally and 
willingly abide by the decision given. 

It is matter for very great satisfaction 
that the decision come to by the Council 
to raise the piece of process blocks, in con- 
sequence of the increase in wages. materials, 
etc., has met with such gencral satisfac- 
tion ; there was some doubt felt as to 
whether the Council should take the full 
responsibility or call a special General 
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Meeting of the trade to discuss the matter. 

Of course there could be no discussion as 
to the facts of the case. Our employees 
were determined to have the increase 
and the supply houses had raised their 
prices all round. These matters, there- 
fore, had to be accepted as matters of 
fact about which there could be no argu- 
ment. The only question therefore open 
to discussion was in what way the increase 
could be passed on to the customer; 
whether it was worth while to put the 
trade to the expense and inconvenience 
of coming from all parts of the country to 
London for that purpose was an open 
question. The Council, however, decided 
to act upon its own responsibility as 
laid down in the Rules of the Federation, 
and that it did wisely is evidenced by 
the practically universal acceptance of 
the decision almost without question. 
About 3 per cent. of the firms in the 
Federation wrote, somewhat mildly 
suggesting that they should have been 
consulted before the final steps were taken, 
but as loyal members they were falling 
into line with their fellow  process-en- 
gravers, and were charging the new prices. 
Apart from these suggestions, the whole 
trade has accepted the situation, and 
from all reports that come to hand it 1s 
evident that the increase has been put 
into operation with the least possible 
disturbance to the trade. 

For some considerable time discussion 
had been proceeding with the Platen 
Printers’ Machine Minders’ Society, who 
are desirous of entering into a working 
agreement with the Federation upon 
similar lines to that of the Amalgamated 
Society of Process Workers. 

Several mectings have taken place from 
time to time, and the whole question has 
been carefully reviewed in the light of the 


experience gained by the working of the 
present agreement. During these dis- 
cussions both sides have learned a great 
deal as to the difficulties that have to be 
encountered in the carrying on of the 
daily operations in the workshop, and it is 
hoped as a result that a clearer perception 
of what is requisite in such a document 
will result from these conferences. 

The Metal Committee gave an exhaus- 
tive report as to the position of copper and 
zmc to date, and as to the prospects for 
the immediate future. 

The Council has no desire to paint the 
position too gloomily, but even so it must 
be confessed that the position is very seri- 
ous indeed, so serious that it behoves 
every member of the trade to husband 
every scrap of metal in his possession. 

How serious 1s the position may be 
gleaned from the following facts :— 

At the beginning of the year the supply 
of copper allocated to the trade was cut 
down very severely, far more severely 
than the Committee could agree to. but 
as they could not control the Government 
Department they had to accept the 
inevitable, for they were assured that the 
allocation was the utmost possible. 

Up to the end of September there was 
due to be delivered 76 tons of copper, but 
only 21 tons had been received. 

There was due at the same date 75 
tons of zinc, but 38 tons only had come to 
hand. 

From this it wil be seen that the 
Government had not met the allocation of 


. copper by nearly 73 per cent. and the zinc 


allocation by above 50 per cent., and as 
the metal had not come to hand it was 
quite impossible for the Committee to 
distribute it. 

Very urgent representations have been 
made from time to time to the Department 
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concerned, but the only reply to be 
obtained is that they are doing the 
best possible ; owing to the stringency 
of the shipping demands of the Army; 
they would however see if any improve- 
ment could be secured in the near future, 
and with that promise we have to be 
content, or at any rate as content as 
possible. 

As to the immediate outlook, by the 
time this is in the hands of our readers 
there 1s expected to be ready for distri- 
bution a consignment of copper that has 
just arrived in the country, and there is 
on the road a small consignment of zinc. 
These, so far as we can gather, are the 
only stocks available in-the near future, 
and we can only hope that news will come 
to hand promptly of further supplies 
being shipped. 

In the meantime conserve every scrap 
of metal. Do not allow even the smallest 
portion to be wasted. 

A report that would be likely to create 
serious unrest in the trade should it gain 
general credence, was discussed at one of 
the meetings. It is therefore mentioned 
here so that it may be confidently, and 
we may say, officially, contradicted. 

The report was to the effect that as the 
copper and zinc are rationed strictly upon 
the basis of the employees in the various 
houses it was unfair to those houses who 
have process plants only, as those houses 
who have printing and photogravure 
plants as well would consequently secure 
a greater supply of metal than their actual 
share, and that this gain would be at the 
expense of the houses who had process 
plants only. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasisec 
that this supposition is entirely without 
foundation, for every house in the trade is 
rationed strictly upon the number of 
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employees in their process plant. The few 
houses who have printing and photo- 
gravure plants do not receive any rationed 
process copper on account of the employees 
engaged in photogravure or printing. 

The Committee charged with this 
branch of the work will be pleased to give 
the fullest information to any house that 
would like to make investigation, as it is 
realised that it is only by mutual con- 
fidence of the highest order that har- 
monious working can be assured. 

Another matter of first-class importance 
to the trade is under the consideration of 
the Council, viz., the position of those 
newspaper houses who have process 
plants, and who may be supplying occa- 
sional blocks. It is of course a matter of 
great importance to the trade that they 
should maintain the Federation scale of 
prices in all such transactions, and the 
Council is endeavouring to come to such 
arrangements with them as will secure so 
desirable a result. 

It is almost an invariable occurrence 
to find a fairly long list of letters from 
members of the Federation, etc., respecting 
various mattersin which they are interested 
and about which they desire to consult the 
Council. These are all carefully examined 
and suitable replies sent at earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Many of them reveal very interesting 
questions as to procedure, policy, etc., 
etc. Tnasmuch as many of these matters 
are private to the firm concerned, it is 
impossible to report them in these columns, 
but it may be said that they receive very 
svmpathetic consideration and there is 
reason to believe that the advice given 
has borne fruit in various directions. 
Recently two firms who had not been able 
to see matters from the same standpoint, 
and who had put the dispute before the 
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Council, received carefully considered ad- 
vice which was acted upon, with the pleas- 
ing result that they both accepted the 
advice given and are again upon the best 
of terms. 

Questions are constantly asked re the 
supply of materials required in the trade, 
and whenever the Council can give definite 
information it is willingly given, but con- 
ditions vary in different parts of the 
country, and as we have no means of 
ascertaining the local conditions general 
answers only can be given. Still, in many 
cases the information is valuable and has 
often been found very useful. 

It may be that in the near future queries 
may arise re the employment of men in 
process houses who have not made 
process their regular pre-war work. In 
all such cases before any steps are taken 
by the house it is very advisable that 
the secretary of the local branch of the 
Men's Society be first consulted. By this 
means many positions that might assume 
difficult proportions if this is neglected, 
may be most amicably arranged to the 
benefit of all concerned, and the Council 
strongly advise that such a course be 
adopted. 


Save the Minutes ! 


A Little Sermon for Business Men on how 
Time increases Cost. 
By H. N. Casson. 


Too few of us realise the necessity for saving 
minutes, ay, seconds, in our daily work. This 
stimulating, straight-from-the-shoulder talk on 
the subject is taken from the author, s new book, 

“ The Axioms of Business.” 


N savage and semi-savage countries 
no special value is set upon timc. 


Time is not regarded as a property 


Time doesn’t matter. 
There 


that can be wasted. 
There are no clocks and watches. 
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are only stars by night and the sun by day. 

In countries that are civilised but un- 
commercial there still remains much of 
this indifference to time. In Spain, for 
instance, to-morrow is as good as to-day, 
and perhaps a little better. In some 


‘parts of China the unit of time is fifteen 


minutes, so that an hour can only be 
divided into four parts. In Russia there 
is not as yet any instinct of punctuality. 
If the train does not arrive at four 
o'clock, very well. Maybe it will arrive 
at five or six. One never knows. 

But in countries that are both civilised 
and commercial time is a treasure. It is 
almost a currency -a form of wealth. We 
set His Majesty the clock in the market- 
place and bow down before him. 

We become the servants and vassals 
of the clock because we find that he is a 
king who never fails to reward the obedi- 
ence of his subjects. Old King Clock ! 
He is the ruler of the winners of the 
business world. 

* * * * * 

Time is money! That is a commercial 
motto. It is one of the most important 
assertions of efficiency. No one, in these 
tense davs, can hope to remain a leader 
in the affairs of business who does not 
render homage to time. 

We have invented watches that split 
seconds up into fifths. One whole second 
was too long a time-unit. Many things 
can be donc in a fifth of a second or less. 
An express going sixty miles an hour 
carries you seventeen feet in a fifth of a 
second. It carries you one foot in one- 
eighty-fifth of a second. 


CARE OF COPY. 
Will photo-engravers co-operate with 
printers in lessening the damage that is 
done to copy ?—4American Printer. 
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Mr. A. W. Penrose Passes Away. 


ROBABLY the most familiar name 
P among process-engravers is that 
of Messrs. Penrose & Co., the firm 
which some twenty-five years ago saw 
the possibilities of process and laid its 
plans accordingly, with the result that it 
has ever since been in the forefront of all 
that pertains to 
the welfare of the 
craft. 

We regret to 
have to announce 
that hewhose name 
the firm bears, has 
passed away at 
the comparatively 
early age of 58 
years. 

Twenty-five 
years ago, Mr. 
Andrew Wybrant 
Penrose became 
associated with Mr. 
William Gamble, 
F.R.P.S., then a 
journalist, who was 
keenly interested 
in the development 
of rapid methods 
of newspaper illus- 
tration, and they 
together founded 
the business which has now world-wide 
ramifications. 

Mr. Penrose had been trained for the 
profession of Pharmaceutical Chemist 
and was carrying on that business in a 
small way in Amwell Street, in the vicinity 
of Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, and it was 
here that he and Mr. Gamble formulated 
their plans which led to the opening of a 
small shop in Upper Baker Street, near 
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to the old business. Here was laid the 
foundation of the process supply business, 
the rapid growth of. which led to the 
removal in 1902 to the present extensive 
premises in Farringdon Road. 

It must be quite evident that men with 
such ambitions must work hard and long 
in the initial stages 
if they are to 
achieve the success 
at which they aim, 
and to this law the 
partners of the new 
firm were no ex- 
ception, for they 
found that success 
was to be obtained 
only at the cost of 
constant endeav- 
our. 

To some natures 
such excitement 
acts but as a stim- 
ulus to further 
exertion, while in 
other cases it saps 
the very life 
springs. Such was ~ 
the case with Mr. 
Penrose; never 
physically robust, 
the strenuous life 
he had tolive while doing his share toward 
the building up of the new business, laid the 
foundation of future weakness, so that for 
quite a number of years he had been in 
very indifferent health, and though every 
effort was made to enable him to recover, 
he gradually failed and while in this weak 
condition was seized with an attack of 
influenza, followed by pneumonia, which 
brought hi, life to a close on October 19th. 
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The growth and development of the 
firm of A. W. Penrose & Co. may be 
claimed to be among the romances of the 
business world. As already stated, Mr. 
Penrose was a chemist when he was 
joined by Mr. Gamble, and they together 
began in a very modest way, making a 
speciality of supplying photographic 
chemicals to the process trade. From 
this grew the larger business of builders 
and suppliers of all classes of machinery, 
ctc., required for process-engraving, and 
so well did they build that their name 
became associated with process in every 
part of the world. . Electricity being one 
of the necessities of process-engravers, 
the firm added this branch of work to their 
existing organisation and so developed 
one of the most useful helps the manufac- 
turer has ever known, whilst incidentally 
aiding the process business in which 
electricity plays so large-a part. 

To-day the firm of Messrs. Penrose & Co. 
is an extensive engineering and manufac- 
turing concern, with world-wide connec- 
tions, and all those who have known Mr. 
Penrose for many years will feel a keen 
regret that he has not been spared to 
enjoy till old age the success that has 
come from the work done in younger days. 

Mr. Penrose is survived by his second 
wife and an infant son, now four years of 
age, who it may be hoped will in duc time 
follow in his father’s footsteps and main- 
tain the traditions of the business. 

The death of Mr. Penrose will not make 
any noticeable change in the direction of 
the business. Deceased had so long been 
incepacitated from takirg any active part 
in its affairs that matters had necessarily 
becn left to the direction of Mr. Gamble, 
ably aided of late years by Mr. Malcolm 
Owen, who was promoted from the staff 
to a directorship, and has developed the 
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manufacturing side of the business with 
conspicuous success. Mr. Gamble be- 
comes chairman of the company, and Mr. 
E. A. Swain continues to fulfil the duties 
of secretary, which he has so effectively 
discharged for many years. 


Use Sodtum Salts. 


Tis necessary to repeat in these columns 

I the warning which has already been 

given to professional photographers 
that the stocks of potassium salts in this 
country are so limited and the war 
requirements of the Government are so 
urgent that there is very little available 
for the private consumer. 

There is not the slightest cause for 
anxiety among photographers, however, 
for the simple reason that for all practical 
photographic purposes the substitution of 
sodium salts for potassium salts makes 
no perceptible difference to the working 
of the solutions. Indeed, professionals 
would be acting patriotically, and at the 
same time reducing their expenses, if in 
making up formulas which call for such 
salts as potassium bromide and potassium 
metabisulphite they would substitute 
the same weight of sodium bromide and 
sodium metabisulphite. 

The most important saving can be 
effected in bromide. Large quant ties 
of potassium bromide are used in deve- 
lopers and in bleachers for sulphide 
toning. In both these cases the sodium 
salt gives just as satisfactory results as 
the potassium salt. so that there is no 
reason why photographers should con- 
tinue to use potassium bromide when 
supplies are already short for medicinal 
uses and for manufacturing purposes 
where it is absolutely essential..- From 
Professicnal Photografher. 
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Photographic Chemicals. 


A New British Industry. 


N the early months of the war it was 
realised that photography would 
play its part, but it was only the few 

who foresaw its vast possibilities. in 
modern warfare. Mention is made from 
time to time in the “ British Official " 
of the number of photographs taken on a 
certain day, but who has guessed at the 
enormous total of photographic exposures 
that the flying men must have obtained, 
and who has estimated the photographs 
that have been printed? The complete 
story of photography's part in this war 
must wait before it can be told, but its 
importance in the fight is undoubtedly 
very great, and its beneficent work in the 
hands of the surgeon as he uses it to 
record the wonderful and searching diag- 
nosis of the X-ray is none the less impor- 
tant. 

Soon after war was declared, it was 
realised that one of its results was to cut off 
the supplies of essential photographic 
chemicals, namely the developing re- 
agents themselves, without which the work 
of the camera could not be recorded. The 
most important developers had been made 
almost entirely in Germany or from 
German intermediate products. The fact 
is they are derived from coal tar, and their 
manufacture formed a small but valuable 
branch of that great industry of chemicals, 
dyes, and drugs, which Germany had by 
one means or another made her own. 
The manufacture of photographic chemi- 
cals, therefore, was still another reason for 
the prompt and full development of 
Great Britain's enormous natura] wealth of 
coal tar. 

It was only natural that the firm of 
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Johnson & Sons, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists, of London, who had always 
specialised in photographic chemicals, and 
whose Silver Nitrate and Gold Chloride 
were of world-wide renown, should lead 
the way in this new British industry, and 
be the first to produce these developers 
on a commercial scale. The premier 
developer for bromide papers is the Dia- 
mido-phenolhydrochloride, which up to 
1914 had been principally sold under 
the names of Amidol-hauff and Amidol- 
agfa, but early in 1915 Amidol- Johnsons 
was produced, and quickly proved itself 
as being in every way equal to the German 
product. In subsequent months slight 
improvements have been made as regards 
colour and keeping properties, so that 
there is no doubt now that when it comes 


to be again compared with the German 


chemical it will be able to establish that 
excellence which is so often typical of 
British goods. Amidol wes produced 
because of the urgent need for the best 
developer for papers in most photographic 
work, especially in that connected with the 
war, as by its use thousands of prints can 
be easily and economically made from a 
negative in the course of a few hours, while 
no other developer has proved so efficient 
for the important work of enlargement. 
The chemical of the greatest importance 
in modern photography is undoubtedly 
the one with the not unimportant name of 
Monomethyl - paramidophenol - sulphate, 
which before the war was sold under the 
names of Metol-hauff and Mctol-agfa. 
Metol has become the most widely used of 
all developing agents, and has proved itself 


Continned on page 175. 
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The Problem of Prices. 


An Address before the American Convention. 


By Adolph Schuetz. 
T no doubt the word “ Pro- 


blem ” is admirably chosen in 

connection with the subject of 
prices. I find its meaning is, “ A subject 
for solution." Gentlemen, if I could find 
such a solution for the photo-engraving 
industry, I would be more than human 
and you would be justified in calling me 
a “ superman.” 

There are so many angles from which 
this subject can be discussed that I 
hardly know where to start. In fact, 
there are so many pitfalls, that it is worse 
than traveling the shell-torn ground of 
Flanders at night. 

As a basis to start on, can I take it for 
granted that we all execute the same 
quality of work ? If so, it would s mplify. 
matters a great deal if we could have a 
standard gauge of quality. This, I am 
afraid, is impossible. 

Thercfore are we to expect the man who 
does the cheaper quality of work to charge 
the same price as the one who does the 
higher quality ? 

Is it advisable for us to continue to 
fool ourselves, that this should be so? 

Would it be fair and honourable to do 
it ? 

Should not a person be allowcd to buy 
an inferior article, though it is photo- 
cngraving, if he thinks it will answer his 
purpose ? Cannot he do so in any other 
line of business? Even the printers, who 
are users of engravings, do not confine 
themselves to one quality. 

What I should like to do is to dig in and 
get at the real foundation of things. It's 
no use trying to humbug one another. 
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That only helps to create a feeling of mis- 
trust. Let's call a spade a spade. Per- 
sonally I am in favour of acknowledging 
the fact that there is a variance in the 
quality of photo-engraving, and while 
such variance exists, there should be a 
difference in price. 

I consider this should be represented by 
some allowance. 

But right here comes the difficult part, 
where to draw the line. Personally we 
cater to the best and most exacting trade. 
Our service is the best, therefore our price 
must be higher; and then should we be 
classed with the other fellow who cares 
only to deliver a printing plate? Cana 
tailor-made suit be bought as cheap as a 
ready-made ? Does a man look as good 
in a S10 suit as he would in a $30 suit ? 

Now I say prices on the chart should and 
must be made sufficiently high to cover the 
cost of the best quality of photo-engraving. 
Isay this because it is practically impossible 
to obtain a higher price than the scale 
calls for, no matter what the quality or 
for whom it is executed. 

Now the problem that meets us 1s this: 
Should a photo-engraver be permitted to 
do both the higher and the lower quality ? 
Thus wc have rcached a point where we 
admit that we have a variance—the 
quality, and consequently in the last 
analysis, after we get through discussing 
and debating this price question, it will 
simmer down to one thing, confidence 
in one another's business principles. and 
this cannot be obtained by any by-laws 
of ours. You cannot make people tem- 
perate or religious by acts of Congress, 
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it can only be done by education. Prin- 
ciple is what we want to inculcate in the 
mind and heart of each one of us. 

Don't let us be such damned fools as to 
expect others to do that which we do not do 
ourselves ; let us act unto others as we 
would have them act unto us, and then if 
there are any left among us with their 
souls so warped that they cannot play an 
honest game, let's eliminate them or drive 
them from the business. 

This raises a very ticklish question. 
There are no doubt many pros and cons 
to this, and while it does not appear right 
that one should not be allowed to meet 
the other fellow's price, where the buyer 
is content with a lower grade of work, I 
am afraid it would not work out satis- 
factorily for the same house to execute 
the different qualities of work and thereby 
have the privilege of varying its prices 
accordingly. 

It should be understood, however, if 
this is acknowledged, that the house 
which makes the lower quality only and 
consequently sells at the cheaper price, 
be known to all men as a manufacturer of 
the cheapest grade of photo-engravings. 

This can and must be done. Why 
should we all go down to purgatory because 
there are a few among us who have not 
even learned the first rudiments of busi- 
ness principles, and further do not want 
to learn them, in fact don't know that 
there is such a thing to learn. 

I will now proceed one step further : 
Should we discriminate between the ad- 
vertising agency and the manufacturer ? 

I may be somewhat radical in my views 
and against some of the tenets of our 
organisation but after careful thought and 
some experience my answer is, YES! 

A manufacturer who places his adver- 
tising contract with an agency, does it 


with the knowledge that the trade papers 
and the magazines allow the agency a 
fifteen per cent. commission on all adver- 
tising space. The agency therefore looks 
for that percentage of profit on the engrav- 
ings it handles, and I feel it is entitled 
to it, as there is considerable extra expense 
in handling direct work from the manu- 
facturer, not only because of its smaller 
volume, but because of the expert time 
required in taking instructions and pre- 
paring his work, whereas the agency 
knows exactly what he wants and pre- 
pares his copy accordingly. 

This matter must also be taken into 
consideration when the scale of prices is 
being prepared. 

Printers—they must also be treated the 
same as the agency, as they fill a somewhat 
analogous position. 

Publishers—if we acknowledge the 
validity of the claim of the agency and 
the printer, we cannot draw a line at the 
publisher. The engravings he makes for 
the advertisers he charged to them and 
therefore is entitled to the same discount 
as the agency or the printer. As to the 
engravings for his editorial pages, his 
argument is that he is selling the same, 
even though indirectly, and therefore en- 
titled to a trade discount. 

Again I agree. 

If a manufacturer runs a house organ. 
is he entitled to the publisher's discount ? 
—-No, because he is not reselling the en- 
graving directly or indirectly. 

We have now reached the point where 
the manufacturer should pay the scale 
net, and all others receive a discount. 

The next question is : Should a further 
discount be allowed in proportion to the 
volume of the business done ? 

I think that there should be an addit- 
ional discount aceording to the volume of 
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business the individual has. My idea would 
be that over $500 and under $1,000 
should have an extra discount of five 
per cent, and over $1,000, ten per cent. 
This is to apply to all buyers of engravings. 

In the larger cities, like New York, we 
have other problems. For instance, some 
firms that are in the same building as the 
engraver think there should be an allow- 
ance made; first, because the cost of 
collection and delivery is saved and also 
the time of the salesman. I must confess 
that these arguments have some logic, but 
there are some engravers who too readily 
jump at these excuses to make reductions. 
It is only too true of our business, as of 
any other, that anyone who is looking for 
an excuse to act ina dishonourable manner 
can always find one. Personally I do not 
feel an engraver should make any allow- 
ance in any case. We must have some 
bed-rock basis on which to make our 
charges, and it 1s not right that any 
engraver should exercise any privileges 
over his fellow-craftsmen simply because 
he happens to be in a more favourable 
location or position to do so. 


Keep your Temper 


It Belongs to You. 


YOUR temper. It's yours. Never lose 
it. Always keep it—below your chin. 


WHEN you are in the right you can 
aflord to kcep it. When you are in the 
wrong you can't afford to lose it. 


SMILE- -and keep your temper. Re 


member nobody wants it. 
It’s yours. 


It Belongs to You. 


The Kaiser s 


Presentations. 


Are they Process Work P 


" HE EVENING STANDARD ” recently 

T called attention to the famous 

presentation portraits of the 

Kaiser which he scattered so lavishlyamong 

his friends, who received them as veritable 

treasures, and gave them honoured place 
in their halls. 

"It may be remembered that the 
magnificent looking cups which Prince 
Henry, on behalf of his jocular brother 
presented in various parts of the world 
have proved to be made of pewter and 
other base metals." This having become 
common knowledge, attention has been 
paid to the “ portraits in oils ” referred to 
above, and an examination has revealed 
the fact that they are not originals, but 
merely reproductions, and may be classed 
with the “ paintings” that adorn the 
lids of chocolate boxes, etc. A German 
expert who should know all about the ques- 
tion says they can be turned out by the 
gross, and that the Kaiser probably 
gave about £1 apiece for them, and yet 
with all the sangfroid imaginable he sent 
his representatives in India, together with 
his staff, travelling some hundreds of miles 
to make the presentation of one of these 
reproductions to a certain college. Isa 
man who stoops to such tricks to be trusted 
in any matter ? 


os 


Pct the loud pedal on quality and work- 
manship, and then live up to your adver- 
tising. 

THERE are two things your customers 
are interested in- Quality and Price, 
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Strengthening Aero- 
graph Tubing. 


HE small white tubing supphed by 
the Aerograph Company is nice 
and light to handle when attached 

to the Aerograph headpiece ; but, after 
a while, by continuous pressure from 
within, it gradually gives way, swells, 
and eventually bursts at the ends near the 
head piece and air tank, which is a draw- 
back when good pressure is preferred. 
A very good and cheap remedy for this 
is to obtain a yard or so, according to the 
length of the tubing to be covered. of 
ordinary tape, wide enough to fold round 
the tube, and be stitched down. The 
width for stitching down should be 
gauged beforehand and the tubing drawn 
through afterwards, bringing the covering 
of tape right up over the nozzle of the 
headpiece with the tubing and tied down 
with it. Rubber connections have been 
covered in this manner for over twelve 
months without having any trouble, 
whereas before the tubing was continually 
being renewed, and, as I use high pressure, 
it is not only a saving. but the trouble 
caused by continually taking off the tubing 
to cut off the burst portions is consider- 
able.— GEORGE COLEMAN. 


oo many men of all nationalities, 
not Scotsmen only, believe that 
the art of Business is to get 

“the best of the bargain." 

This is a great mistake. [t has ruined 
thousands of men. It has broken up 
thousands of firms. 

A good bargain is always mutual. 
There is no "best." It gives profit 
and pleasure to both buyer and seller. 


Recently, I wanted to buy some flowers. 
I wanted more than I wished to pay for, 
so I planned a mutual bargain. 

I went to my florist and gave him 20/-, 
and I said :— 

"Send me whatever you like. You 
must have a great maay flowers here that 
are not saleable. You are fed up with 
them. You are tired of seeing them. 
Just pick out a fair 29/- worth and send 
them over to me." 

Well, he sent over a van-load. I 
thought he would. He sent over two 
orchids that were worth the 29/-, and 
a couple of dozen ferns, shrubs and palms. 

That was a mutual bargain. He was 
happy. So was I. No one got the best 
of it. He got what he wanted and I 
got what I wanted. 

So, that is the test of a good bargain— 
it must be mutual. There is nothing 
gained if you win a bargain and lose a 
customer. 


Continued from page 171. 

the best for X-ray and cinematography, 
whilst in combination with other devel- 
opers it has become universally adopted 
for the development of films and plates 
which have received instantaneous cx- 
posure. As evidence of the great value 
that was set on Metol, it is worthy of note 
that several substitutes were produced, 
but Metol- Johnsons is, up to the present, 
the only production which is the true 
Monomethyl - paramidophenol - sulphate, 
and has that pure white crystalline form 
which the public had been accustomed to 
receive in pre-war days from Germany. 
Other developers, such as Glycin, Para- 
midophenol, etc., are now some of the 
productions of this new British industry 
and the manufacture of photographic 
chemicals has become firmly established in 
the United Kingdom. 
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P. SCHOONMAKER: His WORK AND 
e WHERE HE WoRks.—This finely pro- 
duced brochure is put into circulation 
by the Associated Artists of Philadelphia, and 
gives in few words the ideals for which the 
Association stands, which may be summarised 
as follows: '' There is always some better way 
of telling the story, worth more than a thousand 
words or a thousand colours. It is ours to find 
out that way." Perhaps the best summary is: 
Artists first—advertising men nevertheless. 
Whatever may be the aims of the combination it 
is quite evident that they have among them 
artists of repute, and it is to bring the work of 
one of them, W. P. Schoonmaker, prominently be- 
fore those who are likely to be in need of services 
such as he can render, and in this booklet there 
are specimens of his work, specimens which show 
the master hand, for though they are all pro- 
duced for advertising purposes they are genuine 
works of art. 

So far as we can recollect this is the first time 
we have come into contact with a group of specia- 
lists who are prepared to go to the expense of 
such an issue for the purpose of bringing one of 
their number prominently before their patrons 
and those likely to become such. We can but 
heartily congratulate this combine upon their 
foresight, their cameraderie, and theirenthusiasm, 
and we wish them every success. 


QG READINGS, issucd by the Gage Print- 
ing Company, of Battle Creek, is this 

month devoted entirely to war purposes, 
the company believing that by helping push 
American War Loan they are doing greater 
national service than by boosting their own 
business. Yet after all is not the one bound up 
with the other? So in all probability they are 
serving themselves best by serving thcir country. 
The issue is an exceedingly good one. 


HE PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER.—We 
have more than once called attention to 
this extremely well-produced monthly 

issued by Kodak, Ltd. We, however, note that 
owing to paper restrictions, etc., it is for the 
immediate future to be issued as a quarterly, 
that being the only alternative to drastically 
reducing the number of pages, and we are very 
pleased the Editor has decided to give us fewer 
numbers rather than less quantity in each 
number. We once more say we cannot possibly 
speak too highly of the production of this house 
journal. We consider it the best we receive, 
and the contents are always interesting and 
inspiring. 


pu issued by the Regan Printing 

House, and as a specimen of good work, 

should be useful in making the abilities 

of the house known, Both the illustrations and 

the type matter are very well printed, and the 

company may well look for a good return from 
their venture. 


Te TWENTY-EIGHT STANDARD BOOKLET 
AND CATALOGUE SIZES is the title of a 

booklet issued by the Dexter Folder 
Company. The purpose of the booklet is to 
show how the new standard stock sizes of 
American catalogue paper can be folded to the 
greatest advantage, and of course by a Dexter 
machine. The information is essentially useful 
to printers and will be valued by them. The 
letterpress is exceedingly well produced, the style 
has been well thought out, and the types have 
been very judiciously chosen. The book has a 
restful and enticing appearance as soon as it is 
opened, and it can be easily read—a very great 
point in these days of hustle and bustle. 


H' HERALD is a magazine specially 

produced for war workers. So far as we 

know this is the only publication of its 

kind, a house organ devoted exclusively to war 

workers and containing some most useful in- 

formation gained by the Research Department 
of the Houghton organisation. 

The publishers promise further issues as soon 
as ever they receive further matter of interest 
to their readers, and as there have been seven 
numbers already published, it looks as though 
there is a great fund of information available 
for the particular purpose desired. It is well 
got up, well produced, and well edited. 


T was the kind of direct thinking typical of 
trade unionism that led the American 
Federation of Labour to devise for American 

industry this standard of war-time conduct : 

'" No strike should be inaugurated which can- 
not be justified to the man risking his life on the 
firing line in France." 

Any conduct that cannot meet that test is a 
kind of conduct that ought to be stopped at 
once. Any plans that cannot meet that test 
ought to be abandoned immediately. 

It was logical! that the organization which 
framed the test for labour should frame for the 
other side of the industrial field this one : 

‘Employers, inaugurate no industry policy 
which cannot be justified to the man risking his 
life on the firing line." 

There is nothing involved about these tests. 
They are simple, clear, direct. 

And the judge is an impartial one. The 
judge is the man at the front whose one object 
is to win the war for democracy. Whatever 
works against victory for democracy has no 
place in any free-man's life to-day. 

As the American Federation of Labour sums 
it up: 

'' No action should be taken in the shops or 
in the field not in harmony with the purposes 
of the war.” 

If we can follow that test in American industry 
we shall bring the nation to its highest point of 
effectiveness in the war and bring it through 
the war in the  bighest possible state of 
democracy. 
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them the most durable and 
permanent yet brought ont. 
All practical workers recog- 
nise it as an immense im- 
provement. 


THE LEVY 
CIRCULAR SCREEN 


for Colour Work is now fitted 
with Aluminium Rim, with- Showing the Ke 


GRIFFIN'S 


Zinc and Copper Plates, 


== Chemicals, 
Photographic Supplies, 


AND ALL OTHER 
NEEDS OF THE 


PROCESS ENGRAVER 
AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


A SEA Comte ssed Aluminiu 1 U Sy 
[ PHOTOG RAVURE Frame fitted to all Laer a: utm dis x 
` S i pecially Invited. 
SC REE N S Screens without 


extra charge. 
Speeial rulings in four different 


! nds in 

= 4 whey tages rae JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, Ltd., 
j SOLE BRITISH AGENTS: Kemble Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
A. W. PENROSE & Go., Ltd., Phone : Gerrard 2621. Wires : ‘Gramme, London.’ 
i 


109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. P, 
—MÁ M IR tn 


SIX PENCE NET; Post free Bd. Per annum, pest free: British Isles, 6S., Colonies and abroad, Bs. 


London :—GEBORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. (Dawbarn & Ward. Ltd.), 68/74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
New York: -SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street. 
Australia :— -MIDDOWS BROS., Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, and. Brisbane. 
New Zealand: - MIDDOWS BROS. & TAYLOR, Ltd., Wellinétoón, 


Every process-engraver should read thts book tn order to under- 
stand the principles underlying the photography of colours. 


The Photography of 
Coloured Objects 


Second Edition 
Price 1/6 (Postage 3d.) 


This revised edition includes most of the matter contained in the first edition, 
together with much of that contained in Dr. Mees’ '* Orthochromatic Filters.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), Kingsway, London, W.C. 


JOHNSONS' 


PROCESS CHEMICALS 


-« 9 PURE AND RELIABLE. » 4 


“IRON PERCHLORIDE. COLLODIONS. 
ACID PYROGALLIC. AMIDOL - JOHNSONS. 


SAVE ALL RESIDUES. Feetpern advice on application. ` 


For Chemicals t | For Residues: 
JOHNSON & SONS, JOHNSON & SONS’ 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, Ltd., SMELTING WORKS, Ltd., 
Cross Street, Finsbury, London, St. Paul’s Works, Paul St., Finsbury, 


ndon. 
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Man Power and Production in Process 


Engraving. 


OME very interesting figures have 
S been published by the War Service 


Committee for the process-engrav- 
ing tiade in the U.S.A. 

Soon as America entered the war the 
Government called upon every trade to 
organise itself in such a way that it would 
be possible for the different departments 
to deal with a particular trade as a unit, 
and to effect this purpose each trade was 
to appoint a War Service Committee, con- 
sisting of both employers and employees, 
which was to be the medium of communi- 
cation between the Government and the 
particular trade the Committee repre- 
sented. 

The process-engraving trade at once 
appointed a representative committee 
embracing both associated and non-asso- 
ciated employers, and union and non-union 
employees, so that every section of the 
craft was represented. 

The committee at once set to work to 
gather together all the statistics of the 
industry they could find available, and to 
supplement them by further enquiries. 

The results of their work as given in 
the report are extremely interesting, and 
as we think some of them may be useful 
in many ways to those who take more 
than a passing interest in the welfare of 


our craft in this country, we extract the 
following :— 


£ 
The annual consumption of pro- 
cess copper in the U.S.A. . 185,000 
Ditto zinc " . 136,800 
Ditto chemicals and other mater- 
ials . 456,428 


Giving a grand total for materials £778,228 


Their investigation of the question of 
costs gave the following results, which 
are based upon averages, but which they 
say are approximately and substantially 
correct :— 


£ 
Year's cost of materials 118,228 
Year's cost of direct shop 
labour 2,420,052 
Year's cost overhead ... 1,684,744 
£4 883,624 


They furthermore conclude from the 
figures produced that the average net 
profit on the turnover of the trade may 
be calculated at 10 per cent. 

Turning to the question of man power 
in the trade, they give the following 
figures :— 
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No. of Union journeymen ... .. 5,300 

No. of Union apprentices under 21 
years of age dus TED U 

No. of Non-Union journeymen and 
apprentices S — .. 500 

No. of office employees, executives 
and sales departments, etc. — ... 2.100 
Total Ms ios sie .. 8,650 
No. of commercial plants .. 525 
No. of newspaper plants ... .. 115 
640 


The report goes on to point out that 
though the photo-engraving industry by 
itself is neither large nor important it 
cannot be judged by these standards but 
by its relative importance, that is, its 
importance and influence upon all other 
industries which, says the report, “is 
stupendous andcannot be over-estimated.”’ 
It then goes on to cite the effect produced 
by the use of process blocks on sales in 
one house in Chicago, whose sales during 
the past year were £36,000,000-—every 
shilling’s worth of which was sold through 
advertising and from a printed catalogue 
in which every article is illustrated. 

“ Practically all advertising to-day is 
illustrated. Ninety per cent. of all illus- 
trations used in connection with adver- 
tising are produced by the photo-engraving 
process. To eliminate photo-engraving 
would take the very life blood out of 
advertising and business. 

“ After the war photo-engraving will be 
needed more than ever to help reap the 
fruits of victory. New markets will be 
sought and photo-engraving will help to 
find and develop them." 

With such figures before them who can 
doubt the usefulness and importance to 
commerce of the slighted process block ? 
Is it at last coming into its own as the true 
handmaid of all industry ? 


A Big Movement 
in Industrial Recon- 
struction. 


R. G. H. Rorerts’ hint at the 
M Connaught Rooms as to develop- 
ments in connection with Indus- 
trial Reconstruction has more in it than 
might appear at first sight. He pointed 
out that the time had now come when the 
efforts of the several bodies that had been 
formed to solve the industrial problem 
should be pooled and co-ordinated. 

This is the first public announcement 
of a big scheme which is now nearing 
completion. 

The Industrial Reconstruction Council 
and the Reconstruction Society have 
alrcady formed a Joint Committee and 
planned a national campaign on the lines 


of the work which they have been doing | 


for the past year, and which is having such 
a beneficial effect upon the attitude of 
mind of both capital and labour. There 
is no doubt that this first effort at co- 
ordination will meet with public approval, 
and will help to dispel the confusion which 
must inevitably arise when leagues and 
alliances, councils, committees and socie- 
ties are all apparently preaching the same 
gospel and covering the same ground. 
This is the right moment for concen- 
trated effort. The country has at last 
woke up to the fact that peace is upon us 
and we are not ready---and that an indus- 
trial modus vivendi must be found if 
we are to grapple successfully with the 
problems which are facing us. It is 
undoubtedly the case that public interest 
in the whole movement for industrial 
organisation is greater than ever before. 
The two societies which are now joining 
hands have found it almost impossible to 
meet the demands made upon them for 
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speakers and literature, and at none of 
the numerous meetings they have held 
have they bcen able to accommodate all 
who have attempted to secure admission. 
If this sort of thing goes on and can be 
extended, there is every prospect that a 
better understanding may arise between 
capital and labour, and that concerted 
action may yet be taken in time to allow 
us to reap the full fruits of the victory 
which is now so ncar at hand. We 
therefore welcome any movement which 
will give greater impetus to the mission- 
ary work which is still necessary. 
RECONSTRUCTION LECTURES. 


. The series of lectures now being held 
by the Industrial Reconstruction Council 
is proving so popular that a second course 
has been arranged for next year. The 
first of these will be given by the Minister 
of Labour on Wednesday, January 8th, 
the Marquess of Crewe occupying the 
chair. Other lectures will follow at fort- 
nightly intervals by Judge Edward Parry, 
Mr. Ernest J. P. Benn, Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
M.P., Professor A. W. Kirkaldy, and the 
President of the Board of Education. 
The chair will be taken on the respective 
occasions bv Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
the Bishop of London, Lord Leverhulme, 
Sir George Riddell, and the Lord Mayor of 
London. The lectures will again be held, 
by the kind permission of the Saddlers' 
Company, in the Saddlers' Hall. Cheapside, 
at 4.30 p.m. A full prospectus of the 
series can be obtained from the Secretary, 
LR.C., 2 and 4 Tudor Street, E.C. 4, 
and applications for tickets should be 
made well in advance. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES. 


In view of the success which has atten- 
ded the fortnightly Conferences and Dis- 
cussions now being held by the Industrial 


Reconstruction Council, and the universal 
demand for their continuance, a second 
series has been arranged for January, 
February and March of next year. They 
will be held on Tuesdays, as before, in the 
Hall of the Institute of Journalists, at 
6 p.m. 

The first, under the title of “ Recon- 
struction of Restoration ? " will deal with 
the general principles which should guide 
us during the difficult transition period, 
and will be opened by Major H. J. Gilles- 
pie, D.S.O., on January 14th. The other 
meetings will discuss “The Workers’ 
Interest in Costing,” ' The Place of the 
Merchant in British Industry," “ Welfare 
Work," ‘‘ Wages and Conditions of Em- 
ployment in relation to future Industrial 
Prosperity," and “ Industry and Educa- 
tional Reconstruction" ; the opening 
address in each case being delivered by 
Mr. A. Webster Jenkinson, F.C.A. (Con- 
troller of Factory Audit and Costs), Sir 
Charles McLeod (Chairman of the Imper- 
ial Commercial Association), Miss New- 
come (Secretary of the Central Association 
of Welfare Workers), Captain James 
O'Grady, M.P. (Secretary of the National 
Federation of General Workers), and Mr. 
F. W. Sanderson, M.A. (Headmaster of 
Oundle School). 

No tickets will be issued, but all those 
who intend to be present are asked kindly 
to inform the Secretary, I.R.C., 2 and 4 
Tudor Street, E.C. 4, who will be glad 
to send a full prospectus of the series on 
application. 


In good times or bad it pays to adver- 
tise, if it is done properly.—Mr. L. H. 
HARTLAND-SWANN. 

Advertising is for the merchant who 
intends to be in business next year.— 
American Exchange. 
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THE FEDERATION 
MASTER PROCESS ENGRAVERS 


OFFICERS. 
President— 


MR. ANDREW DARGAVEL, 
john Swain & Sons, Ltd., 
Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 
g 
Vice-President— 
Mr. F. H. Vaus, 
Messrs. Vaus & Crampton, Ltd., 
Kirby Street, London, E.C. 1. 


Ø 
Treasurer— 


Mr. EDWARD W. HUNTER, 
André Sleigh & Anglo Ltd., 
Milford House, 


Milford Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


g 
Secretary— 


Mr. G. B. MANLEY, 
Clarence House, 
24 Martin's Lane, 
Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: 5596 Bank. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Secreteau, Cannon, London.” 


The Council sits nearly every Monday 
afternoon, at 2.30. Communications 
for the same should be in the Sec- 
retary's hands by first post on Monday 
morning. 

2 d. 

The First Monday in each month will 
be an open Sitting. Members of the 
Federation who desire to interview the 
Council will be welcomed. 
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The Council at Work. 


URING the month there have been 
four meetings of the Council, 
and the work has been of a very 

exacting nature, inasmuch as questions 
of great interest to the trade have been 
under discussion ; questions that have for 
long been on the agenda, and which have 
been discussed and considered from every 
standpoint, but so far without anv suc- 
cessful result, not because thev are im- 
possible of solution, but because demands 
are made and persisted in that the Council 
feel would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the trade should thev agree 
thereto, and as they are the guardians of 
those interests it is felt they must hold 
fast to the position they have taken up. 

Perhaps the most important matter 
that has come before the Council for con- 
sideration during the month is the question 
of the contract with H.M. Stationery 
Office for the production of illustrations 
for the use of the Government. 

The position taken up by the Council 
has consistently been that the Govern- 
inent should have the same terms as the 
largest private purchaser: that is, that 
they should purchase at the scale rate 
minus the discounts allowed to publishers, 
etc., using quantities of illustrations 
exceeding £1,000 per annum. 

For some months past this question has 
been under discussion, and after looking 
at it in all its bearings the Council have 
from time to time come to the conclusion 
that they could not alter their decision, 
viz., that they could not accord the 
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Government better terms than anyone and 
everyone else. 

Considerable correspondence has taken 
place in this matter and deputations have 
visited the Stationery Office and have 
discussed the question with the Controller 
and his subordinates, but have failed to 
convince them that the position taken up 
by the Council is just and equitable, 
thcy contending that it is their right to 
set house against house and indulge in 
unrestricted competition, which would 
of course throw the trade back into the 
slough from which the Federation at 
great cost of time and money has extri- 
cated it. 

On what ground the Government, who 
by the way demand that their blocks shall 
be made under Trade Union conditions, 
consider they have a right to be treated 
to more favourable terms than any private 
buyer to a like amount, we fail to appre- 
ciate. Neither have they attempted to 
justify such a claim, but content them- 
selves by doing all they possibly can to 
enforce it without making any attempt at 
justification, except that they are spending 
public money—even going so far as to 
hint that under D.O.R.A. they have large 
powers which could be called in to their 
assistance should the necessity arise. 

These hints at what might be, had little 
effect upon the members of the Council, 
all of whom felt they had steered a straight 
course— one they could justify to all 
concerned if called upon to do so. 

It was, however, felt that the matter 
was of such importance that it was 
best to call a general mecting of the whole 
trade, so that it might be fully discussed 
and a course decided upon, cither that 
adopted by the Council or some other con- 
sistent with the objects of the Federation, 
and which the Council would be empowered 


to carry out whatever the result might 
be. 

This meeting was held on Wednesday, 
November 13th, and resulted in a complete 
justification of the position taken up by 
the Council. 

A question of much interest to our 
emplovees was brought to light through a 
letter received from a country house. 
By some unfortunate accident a dispute 
had arisen between one of the workmen 
and the employer respecting the annual 
holiday, the emplovee claiming payment 
in lieu of holiday in excess of what the 
house considered it was liable for, the 
claim not being made till some time after 
the employee had left the service of 
the house against which he was claiming. 

We are not dealing with the merits 
of the case here, but using it to emphasise 
the importance of seeing that the agree- 
ments are strictly carried out both in 
spirit and letter, for during the considera- 
tion of the matter it was stated most 
emphatically that some emplovers did 
not give sufficient notice to their employees 
as to the likely date on which they could 
take their annual holiday ; in fact, it 
was asserted that in some cases the 
first intimation that some men received 
that they were to take their holiday was 
when they received their week's pay, thus 
effectively preventing them making any 
arrangements for the enjoyment thereof. 

The opinion of the Council is that every 
employee has a right to reasonable pre-- 
vious notice that he is expected to take his 
holiday on a given date. What that 
reasonable notice is must be left to the 
discretion of each individual firm, but it 
would appear that at least a week or two 
would be reasonable. 

A more excellent plan is that adopted 
in most of the best organised houses in 
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the trade, viz, early in the summer 
months-- or probably late in the spring — 
a list of holidays is drawn up in consul- 
tation with the employees, and such list 
is posted on the notice board in the works. 
Thus every employee has ample time in 
which to make arrangements for the pro- 
per enjoyment of the holiday given. 


It is, of course, possible that circum-. 


stances may compel the arrangements to 
be altered somewhat, but when such is 
the case it is casy to so adjust matters 
to the convenience of all concerned 
that there shall not be any hardship. 

So far as we are aware every house that 
has adopted some such plan as this has 
found it work admirably, and give every 
satisfaction. We therefore heartily re- 
commend it to the attention of every 
firm in the trade. 

A matter of very considerable interest 
to the whole of the Process Trade was 
suggested to the Council by our President, 
viz., the establishment of a memorial to 
perpetuate the memory of those members 
of our craft who have made the supreme 
sacrifice, and to bear testimony to the 
patriotism of those who have taken part 
in the World War. 

The suggestion met with a very cordial 
reception and led to an carnest discussion 
as to the best way to secure the purpose 
aimed at, and to raise the funds required. 

Various suggestions were considered, 
but that which found greatest favour was 
in the direction of taking part in the 
extensions of a Holiday Home, part of 
which would be reserved for process 
workers who had been laid aside and 
were again convalescent. 

A sub-committee was appointed to 
investigate and report to the Council ; full 
particulars of the proposed scheme will be 
sent to process houses in a few days. 


British Industries 
Fair, 1919. 


oR next year's British Industries 
Fair the Board of Trade have 


again been able to secure from 
the Port of London Authority the great 
warchouses in Pennington Street which 
proved so highly satisfactory for the Fair 
held at the beginning of this year. 

The Fair will open as usual on the last 
Monday in February (February 24th) and 
will remain open until Friday, March 
7th. 

In order in no way to interfere with 
necessary work the Fair will again be 
restricted to the same trades which have 
participated in the last three Fairs. 
namely :— 


Glass and Pottery. 

Paper, Printing and Stationery. 
Fancy Goods. 

Tovs. 


As in past years, the invitations to 
visitors to the Fair will be issued by the 
Board of Trade and admittance will be 
restricted to bona fide buyers interested 
in the above trades. 


Over 2,000 forms of application for 
space have already been issued to manu- 
facturers in the trades concerned, and it is 
expected that the number of firms anxious 
to participate will be considerably in 
advance of last year, when orders to the 
value of over a million and a half were 
placed. Eligible manufacturers who have 
not received application forms should, if 
they wish to participate, communicate at 
once with the Director, British Industries 
Fair, Board of Trade, 10 Basinghall 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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Employer s Duty in tbe ‘Reconstruction 
of the Crippled Soldter. 


E must count on the return from 
the front of thousands of crippled 
soldiers. We must plan to give 
them on their return the best possible 
chance for the future. Dependence can- 
not be placed on monctary compensation 
in the form of a pension, for in the past 
the pension system has proved a distinct 
failure in so far as constructive ends are 
involved. The pension has never been 
enough to support in decency the average 
disabled soldier, but it has been just large 
enough to act as an incentive to idleness 
and semi-dependence on relatives or 
friends. The only compensation of real 
value for physical disability is rehabilita- 
tion for self-support. Make a man again 
capable of earning his own living and the 
chief burden of his handicap drops away. 
Occupation is, further, the only means of 
making him happy and contented. Soon 
after the outbreak of hostilities the Euro- 
pean countries began the establishment 
of vocational] training-schools for the 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers. They 
had both the humanitarian aim of restoring 
crippled men to the greatest possible de- 
grec and the economic aim of sparing the 
community the burden of unproductivity 
on the part of thousands of its best citi- 
zens. The movement had its inception 

‘with Mayor Edouard Herriot of the city 
of Lyons, France, who found it difficult 
to reconcile the desperate need for labour 
in the factories and munition works with 
the fact that men who had lost an arm or a 
leg but were otherwise strong and well 
were idling their time in the public squares. 
He therefore induced the municipal council 
to open an industrial school for war 


cripples which has proved the example and 
inspiration for hundreds of similar schools 
since founded throughout France, Italy, 
Germany, Great Britain, and Canada. 
The disability of some crippled soldiers 
is no bar to a return to their former trade, 
but the injuries of many disqualify them 
from pursuing again their past occupations. 
The schools of training prepare these men 
for some kind of work in which their 
physical handicap will not materially 
interfere with their production. ' 
The education of the adult is made up 
largely of his working experience. The 
groundwork of training in his past occu- 
pation must under no circumstances be 
abandoned. The new trade must be 
rclated to the former one, or be, perhaps, 
an extension of specialisation of it. For . 
example, a man who had done manual 
work in the building trades may by in- 
struction in architectural drafting and the 
interpretation of plans be fitted. for a 
foreman's job, in which the lack of an arm 
would not prove a serious handicap. A 
trainman who had lost a leg might wisely 
be prepared as a telegrapher, so that he 
could go back to railroad work, with the 
practice of which he is already familiar. 
Whatever training is given must be 
thorough, for an adult cannot be sent out 
to employment on the same basis as a boy 
apprentice. He must be adequately pre- 
pared for the work he is to undertake. 
The one-armed soldier is equipped with 
working appliances which have supplan- 
ted the old familiar artificial limb. The 
new appliances are designed with a prac- 
tical aim onlv in view ; they vary accord- 
ing to the trade in which the individual is 
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to engage. For example, the appliance 
for a machinist would be quite different 
from that with which a wood-turner would 
be provided. Some appliances have 
attached to the stump a chuck in which 
various tools or hooks can interchangeably 
be held. The wearer uses these devices 
only while at work; for evenings and 
holidays he is provided with a “ dress 
arm " which is made in imitation of the 
lost natural member. 

An important factor in the success of 
re-educational work is an early start, so 
that the disabled man shall have no chance 
to go out unemployed into the com- 
munity. In even a short period of ex- 
posure to the sentimental sympathy of 
family and friends, his “ will to work " 
is so broken down that it becomes diffi- 
cult again to restore him to a stand of 
independence and ambition. For this 
reason, therefore, the plan for his future 
is made at as early a date as his physical 
condition admits, and training is actually 
under way before the patient is out of the 
hospital. 

In the readjustment of the crippled 
soldier to civilian life, his placement in 
employment is a matter of the greatest 
moment. In this field the employer has a 
definite responsibility. 

But the employer's duty is not entirely 
obvious. It is, on the contrary, almost 
diametrically opposite to what one might 
superficially infer it to be. The duty is 
not to ' take care of," from patriotic 
motives, a given number of disabled men, 
finding for them any odd jobs which are 
available, and putting the ex-soldiers in 
them without much regard to whether 
they can earn the wages paid or not. 

Yet this method is all too common. A 
local committee of employers will deliber- 
ate about as follows: '' Here are a dozen 


crippled soldiers for whom we must find 
jobs. Jones, you have a large factory ; 
you should be able to take care of six of 
them. Brown, can you not find places 
for four of them in your warehouse ? 
And Smith, you ought to place at least a 
couple in your store." 

Such a procedure cannot have other 
than pernicious results. In the first ycars 
of war the spirit of patriotism runs high, 
but experience has shown that men placed 
on this basis alone find themselves out of 
a job when the war has been over several 
years, or, in fact, after it has been in pro- 
gress for a considerable period of time. 

A second weakness in this method is 
that a man who is patronised by giving 
him a charity job comes to expect as a 
right such semi-gratuitous support. Such 
a situation breaks down rather than builds 
up character, and makes the man progres- 
sively a weaker rather than a stronger 
member of the community. We must 


. not do our returned men such injury. 


The third difficulty is that such a system 
does not take into account the man's 
future. Casual placement means employ- 
ment either in a makeshift job as watch- 
man or elevator operator such as we should 
certainly not offer our disabled men except 
as a last resort—or in a job beyond the 
man, one in which, on the cold-blooded 
considerations of product and wages, he 
cannot hold his own. Jobs of the first 
type have for the worker a future of mono- 
tony and discouragement. Jobs of the 
second type are frequently disastrous, for in 
them a man, instead of becoming steadily 
more competent and building up con- 
fidence in himself, stands still as regards 
improvement and loses confidence every 
day. When he is dropped or goes to 
some other employment the job will have 
had for him no permanent benefit. 
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Twelve men sent to twelve jobs may all 
be seriously misplaced, while the same 
twelve placed with thought and wisdom 
and differently assigned to the same twelve 
jobs may be ideally located. If normal 
workers require expert and careful place- 
ment, crippled candidates for employ- 
ment require it even more. 

The positive aspect of the employer's 
duty is to find for the disabled man a 
constructive job which he can hold on the 
basis of competency alone. In such a 
job he can be self-respecting, be happy, 
and look forward to a future. This is the 
definite patriotic duty. It is not so easy 
of execution as telling a superintendent to 
take care of four men, but there is infinitely 
more satisfaction to the employer in the 
results, and infinitely greater advantage 
to the employee. And it is entirely prac- 
tical, even in dealing with seriously 
disabled men. 

A cripple is only debarred by his disa- 
bility from performing certain operations. 
[n the operations which he can perform, 
the disabled man will be just as efficient 
as his non-handicapped colleague, or more 
so. In the multiplicity of modern indus- 
trial processes it is entirely possible to 
find jobs not requiring the operations from 
which any given type of cripples is 
debarred. For such jobs as they can fill 
the cripples should be given preference. 

Thousands of cripples are now holding 
important jobs in the industrial world. 
But they are men of exceptional character 
and initiative and have, in general, made 
their way in spite of employers rather 
than because of them. Too many em- 
ployers are ready to give the cripple alms, 
but are not willing to expend the thought 
necessary to place him in a suitable job. 
This attitude has helped to make many 
cripples dependent. With our new res- 


ponsibilities to the men disabled in fighting 
for us, the point of view must certainly be 
changed. What some cripples have done, 
other cripples can do -if only given an 
even chance. 

The industrial cripple should be con- 
sidered as well as the military cripple, for 
in these days of national demand for the 
greatest possible output there should not 
be left idle any men who can be made into 
productive workers. 

With thoughtful placement effort, many 
men can be employed directly on the basis 
of their past experience. With the dis- 
abled soldiers who profit by the training 
facilities the Government will provide, 
the task should be even easier. 

This, then constitutes the charge of 
patriotic duty upon the employer : 

To study the jobs under his jurisdiction 
to determine which ones might be satis- 
factorily held by cripples. To give the 
cripples preference for these jobs. To 
consider thoughtfully the applications of 
disabled men for employment, bearing in 
mind the importance of utilising to as 
great an extent as possible labour which 
would otherwise be unproductive. To do 
the returned soldier the honour of offering 
him real employment, with opportunity for 
advancement. 

If the employer will do this, it will be 
a great factor in making the complete 
elimination of the dependent cripple a 
real and inspiring possibility. 


WEIGHING IN SEMI-DARKNESS.—The 
glass measure has an aptitude of eluding 
one’s vision in the dark-room. It is 
forced to reveal itself if we provide it 
with a coating of white enamel paint on 
its foot and around its upper outside edge. 
This is one of those absurdly obvious hints 
which the erudite miss. 
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How to Squeegee 
Prints. 


HE users of glossy P.O.P. find that 

it is not always easy to secure a 
brilliant glossy finish on their 

prints unless they are squeegeed to a 
regular ferrotype plate. These plates 
are simply sheets of iron coated with a 
very glossy Japan varnish. To prepare 
them for use one makes a solution of white 
wax—either paraffin wax or stearic acid— 
in benzol. A little of this is put on a 
piece of soft cotton or flannel cloth and 
rubbed all over the prepared surface of the 
plate. The print should invariably be 


fully dried after the final wash, as this. 


gives a harder surface than if they are 
taken directly from the wash water and 
put down on the ferrotype plates. Most 
papers require hardening in a separate 
10 per cent. ordinary (potash) alum bath 
for ten or fifteen minutes after they are 
toned and fixed, and before the final 
washing. Unless this extra hardening is 
given and the prints afterwards thoroughly 
dried, they are almost sure to stick to the 
ferrotype plate. 

When rcady to squecgee, one first puts 
the prints into clean water until they are 
limp, and then, taking them one by one, 
puts them on the plate in the following 
manner: Hold the print by two corners 
diagonally opposite so that it assumes a 
U-shape, and lower the loop of the U 
gently to the surface of the plate. Then 
let first one corner and afterwards the 
other gently down and take a rubber 
squeegee, which is simply a strip of soft 
velvet rubber sct in a wooden handle, and 
smooth the print out gently from the centre 
to the corners, so as to force out any air 
bubbles. When a plate is full, take a 
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sheet of pure photographic blotting-paper 
and a print roller and remove the super- 
fluous moisture from the prints. The 
plate must then be stood in a warm place 
until the prints are bone dry, when it 
will be found that if one inserts the point 
of a knife under the corner they will 
spring readily from the plate. Failure to 
do so is due either to insufficient hardening 
or improper preparation of the plate with 
the waxing solution ; but even properly 
hardened prints will often stick unless 
first. dried and then re-wetted before 
ferrotyping. 


Photographing (Cut 
Glass Ware. 


ET a wooden box; take off the lid 
and knock out the bottom, then 
line the inside with black velvet 

or any smooth black or red material. 
Stand this box on the side away from a 
white background and place the cut glass 
object inside the box. Some of the 
facets will reflect the dark material, 
others will reflect the white hght, with the 
result that the cuttings will show up clear 
and sharp and the glass will really look 
transparent ; while if it 1s sprayed with 
an air-brush as is customary it will get 
the appearance of dull chinaware unless 
an artist in retouching the photograph 
puts some sparkle in it. —The Professional 
Photographer. 


Mr. GnovcH: ‘I see that old firm has 
failed in business ; now did it happen ? ” 
Mr. WIsE Guy: ' Too much adver- 


tising." 

MR. GnovcH: ' But he never adver- 
tised ! ' 

Mr. WISE Guy: “No; but his com- 


petitors did." 


(“The Process Photogram.’’) December, 1918 


How to Treat 
Troubles. 


HERE are two kinds of troubles — 
T (1) Yours, and (2) Other People's. 
Usually, your attitude is to 
sympathise with yourself when you have 
trouble, and to laugh at other people 
when they have trouble. 

Your troubles are tragic ; other people's 
are comic. Isn't that so? 

If you sit on another man's hat, how 
funny! But if he sits on your hat, how 
abominable ! 

Now, this attitude towards trouble is 
wrong. It is just the reverse of what 
it ought to be. 

The right attitude towards trouble is 
not to sympathise with vourself and to 
laugh at others. It is to SYMPATHISE 
WITH OTHERS' TROUBLES AND 
TO LAUGH AT YOUR OWN. 

Try it. It is the professional way to 
treat troubles ; and, incidentally, it will 
make you very much beloved and very 
prosperous. —H. N. Casson. 


Worry, not Work, 
kills Men. 


By Edward N. Dingley. 


Ww: kills; work never. When 


we say that a man is suffering 
from overwork, we mean from 
OVer-WOITV. 

To a normal man or woman, work stimu- 
lates and invigorates. It is a tonic ; just 
as idleness is a disintegrating discase. 

God bless the man who invented work ! 
It is a cure for most ailments ; it banishes 


the blues, helps digestion, and builds 
character. 


The man who has nothing to do is mis- 
erable and usually a nuisance to society. 
He never helps in the building of a town ; 
he finds fault with everything and every- 
body, and ends bv hating himself worse 
than everybody else hates him. 

Work builds up and makes strong the 
brain cells ; worry wears them out and 
destroys them. 

The man who can work and not worry 
is rich indeed. The man who worries all 
the time seldom works —that is, seldom 
works efficiently and well. 

Worry is a disease and should be so 
treated. It is also a habit and should be 
crushed early in life. 

We are all creatures of habit, like the 
other animals ; and habits grow stronger 
and stronger until they grip us with a 
strength overpowering. 

In the fierce conflict of business, where 
the only golden rule is the golden dollar, 
men go down not from work, but from 
worry. The competitive system of exis- 
tence, the apparently accepted rule of 
“the survival of the fittest,” makes life 
a hell on earth to most people, until they 
learn not to worry. 

Money is the goal of every business 
man; and the more he gets the more he 
worries, not from fear that he cannot get 
more, but from fear that somebody else 
will get it away from him. 

The business world is usually hard and 
cold ; and he who enters leaves all hope of 
peace and joy behind. Why? Because 
it is warfare from start to finish ; and war 
means worry. 

Some people are anticipating trouble all 
the time, and for that reason worry inces- 
santly. Some people think they cannot 
help worrying ; but they have never tried 
crushing it under foot. 

Worry will turn the sweetest cream sour. 
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Worry will bring wrinkles, dim the eye, 
and rust the brain. 

Worry never earned a dollar or paid a 
bill. 

Worry never softened the heart of a 
creditor or paid a note. 

Work is the wellspring of genius ; worry 
is the source of failure and defeat. 

When the day's work is over, don't 
worry. Go to sleep and let the other 
fellow do the worrying. 


Light Paint and 
Clean Workshops. 


NE of the essentials of a modern 
factory is sanitation, and manu- 
facturers are coming to the con- 

clusion that the chief aid to sanitation is 
the liberal use of paint. The prevailing 
idea of a decade ago that the best way to 
get rid of dirt was to sweep it into a dark 
corner has given place to the bclief that 
all dark parts of the factory interior should 
be painted a light gray or white. 


IMPROVED SANITATION. 


This method allows the dust and scraps 
to be easily seen against a white back- 
ground, and the sweepers in their daily 
round of the factory are less likely to skip 
the dark corners. As a result of this use 
of paint the appearance of factory in- 
teriors has been considerably improved 
and the health of the workers has been 
likewise bettered due to 


ABSENCE OF DISEASE BREEDING 
GERMS. 


The presence of these germs or bacteria. 
as the scientists term them, is the real 
danger resulting from the accumulation of 
dirt. Although, of course, the presence 
of dirt in gorners detracts from the cleanli- 


ness and appearance, the vital considera- 
tion is the possibility of contagion among 
the employees, resulting from the growth 
and propagation of disease carrying 
bacteria which live in the dirt. 


LIGHT PAINT INCREASES LIGHT. 


With the end in view of removing the 
dirt and bacteria, factory owners and 
superintendents have made the painting 
of all corners and dark places of the 
building compulsory at regular intervals. 
The result obtained in better sanitation 
has amply paid for the expenditure for 
paint materials and labour and, as one 
manufacturer says, '' The paint makes the 
dirt keep moving." Besides, light-pain- 
ted walls add light to any plant. 


High Wages. 


T is not enough to pay high wages. If 
| all the workers in this country had 
their wages doubled this could not 
help them unless at the same time their 
output is increased. If we raise wages 
without raising output, what is the 
result ? The prices go up and the worker 
gets no benefit from the high wages. 
Workers are finding this out at the pre- 
sent time. 

What does it matter to a worker if he 
gets twice as much money in his pay enve- 
lope, if he finds that he has to pay twice 
as much for everything at the grocer's 
shop ? 

So, the only way to benefit workers is 
by increasing the output. This keeps 
prices down. There can be no improve- 
ment, either for workers or employers, 
without increasing the output. No matter 
which way we look, we cannot get away 
from the question of increased efficiency. 

—Exchange. 
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